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PREFACE 






The war in South Africa may be roughly divided into 
three parts. First, The desperate fighting in Natal, which 
cuhninated in the relief of Ladysmith. Second, The advance 
towards Kimberley begun by Lord Methuen but arrested at 
Magersf ontein, and renewed with a vastly greater f orce by 
Lord Roberts and pnshed forward to Pretoria, involving the 
relief of Kimberley and the capture of Oronje at Paardeberg, 
but immarked by any resistance comparable with that ex- 
perienoed by Buller. Third, The advance to Komati Poort, 
the breaking down of all organized Opposition, and the de- 
generation of the war into isolated efPorts by guerilla bands 
capable of annoyanee but powerless to aSeet the issue. The 
first of these chapters was told last year in With Buller in 
NatäL 

The second phase of the struggle did not afFord such ex- 
amples of warfare on a large scale as might have been 
anticipated. The Operations of Lord Methuen f or the relief 
of Kimberley were brought to a standstill by the inadequacy 
of the Gomparatively small force under his command for 
the task of breaking down the Opposition of the Beer army, 
holding, like that before Ladysmith, a position of immense 
natural strengrth. With the advance, however, of the army 
under General Boberts, resistance on a large scale virtually 
oollapsed. 

It might have been supposed that the Boers would resist 
ihe advance upon their capital as sturdily as they had 
oppoeed the relief of Ladysmith, and that at least they 
would fight one great battle, supported by the forts with 
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vhitdi the7 had suirounded Pretoria. It tumed ont other- 
wise. Althongli brave and tenacioue when fighting under 
the Cover of rocks, the Boere had not the heart to venture 
even once to face the British in the open, and were tumed 
out of one after another of their carefullj-prepared positions 
vitbout making any determined stand. After Oronje's 
force had been captured at Paardeberg, and the forco that 
had advanccd to hia assiatanco driven off the road to Bloem- 
fontein, no seriouB Opposition was offered to the advance to 
Pretoria. 

The third phaee was marked at first by man; exciting 
incidents, but by no great battle. The Boers defended some 
of the positiona taken up by them with bravery and deter- 
mination, but when once the railiray to Zomati Poort had 
fallen iuto onr hands the war degenerated into a guerilla 
struggle. It was a war of raida, Bometimea by a compara- 
tively strong force and at others by handfuls of plunderers; 
a war trying and fatiguing in the extreme, and dentanding 
extraordinaiy endnrance on the part of onr troops, but of 
which the end was always in aight. The obstinacy of the 
Boers had only the effect of bringing ruin upon tbeir own 
countrymen and women; it could by no possibili^ alter the 
£na1 result. 

I have now endeavoured to recount the leading incidents 
in the second phase of the war, and although eventa have 
moved so rapidly that the capture of Pretoria is already an 
old Story, I may hope that it has not yet lost its interest 
with British boya, and that With Boheris io Pretoria will 
meet with aa favourahle a reception as that given last year 
to its companion volnme. 

a. A. HENTT. 
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WITH EOBEETS TO PEETOßlA 



CHAPTEE I 
A OHAK0E OF VOBTUNB 



IT was a sad moming at the Rectory of Waverfield, in 
Somersetahire. The living was not a valuable one, but 
the rector, John Harberton, possessed a private income 
derived from ahares in a bank in the Midlands, that 
had hitherto been considered a stable and flourishing in- 
stitution. That moming one of the first items in the paper 
that met his eye was: '^Failure of the Birmingham and 
Coventry Banking Company. Reported heavy liabilitiea. 
Wide-spread dismay." 

" It ifl a great misf ortiine^ my dear/' the rector said, af ter 
the first exclamations of surprise and lamentation had ceased. 
" Still, thank God, we have our ehurch income remaining ; 
that cannot be touched, and we are more f ortunate than many 
others. Naturally it will make a great difference to us, but 
we can do without many of the things to which we have been 
hitherto accustomed. Of course we mnst seil our horses, the 
brougham, and dog-cart, and content ourselvea with the pony 
and carriage. Forttmately the girls have nearly finiahed their 
education, and it has been already arranged that our good 
frlend here, Miss Miliar, should leave at midsummer. It is 
a comf ort to think, Miss Miliar, that our misf ortune will not 
affect you.'^ 
^"Not At all, eir/' the govemess said. ^'I have akeadx 
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2 ^OTH BOBEBTS TO PBETOBU 

arranged with the lady, to whom you recommended me, to 
enter her service at the end of the Buminer holidays; but I 
most deeply regret that such a misf ortune has happened to 
you, and had the girls been younger I would gladly have 
remained to finish their education, without there being any 
question of salary between us.'' 

"You are very good, Miss Miliar, but happily the matter 
has already been arranged. The greatest difficulty will be 
about you, Yorke. I am afraid that there will be no possi- 
bility whatever of sending you back to Rugby." 

" Don't worry about me, f ather," the lad said, with an eflFort 
at cheerf ulness, though the thought of leaving the school he 
loved was a päinful one indeed. "I shall get on all right 
somehow; and you know there was never any chance of my 
doing anything brilliant. Though I don't say that I shall not 
be sorry to leave Kugby, that is nothing beside your having 
to give up the horses' and carriage and all sorts of other 
things." 

'* It will, of course, make a wide difference to us, Yorke," 
his father said gravely ; " but this must be faced in the right 
epirit. Our lot has been an exceptionally pleasant one up to 
the present time, and I hope that none of us will repine. I 
shall henceforth be as other clergymen having nothing but 
my stipend to depend upon." 

" But will nothing be saved^ out of the wreck, John? " Mra. 
Harberton asked. 

"It woidd be as well to assume at once, Annie that it 
will be all lost; and I can only trust that, when matters are 
gone into, all depositors who have trusted in the bank will 
be paid in füll. Fortimately it is a limited concern, and the 
money I have invested ekewhere will be sufficient to pay the 
amount imcalled-up on our shares. Had it been otherwise, 
our home might have been sold up; as it is, we shall be able 
to keep all the surroundings to which we are accustomed. I 
shall at once give notice to the coachman and gardener. The 
boy must be kept q&. He can look ^fter the pony, and do 
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the rongli work in the garden with the aid of a man hired 
for a day c^ccasionally. One of the maids must, of course, go. 
We shall see how well we can manage, and I hope we ahall 
be able to keep on the other two. We ahall have to practise 
many little economies. Owing to the fall in the tithes and 
the yalne of the glebe land, we shall not be able to reckon 
npon more than £250 a year at the outside from the living» 
and the interest upon a f ew hundred ponnds that may remain 
after the shares are paid np." 

The calm tone in which the rector sx>oke had its effect 
His wife dried her eyes; the girls, who had looked stimned at 
the blow which had at once swept away three-f ourtha of their 
father's income, pressed each other's hands eilently, and the 
eider said cheerfully: '^Yes, father, Bella and I wiU take 
Charge of the garden, and I am snre that we shall be able to 
make oiir own dresses after a little practice> and we can nutk^ 
onrselyes useful in all sorts of ways." 

"That is the right spirit, Lucy," her father said approv- 
ingly. " We shall all be called upon to make some sacrifices, 
you grirls not least. Although doubtless, you will have les» 
gaiety than you before looked forward to, you will still be 
able to have a good deal of society in a quiet way — ^more, 
probably, than falls to the lot of the daughters of most in- 
cumbents with slender incomes; and as we are intimate with 
all the gentry round, I am sure that none of those we care 
about knowing will tum a cold Shoulder on us because we 
have, without any fault of our own, what is called ^come 
down in the world.' Those who like us for ourselves will 
continue to do so; those who only cared for us because of 
our garden parties and dinners can be very well dispensed 
with. We have always been a very happy f amily, and, if 
we choose, can be the same in the future. As to Yorke, I 
must myself take charge of his education in future." 

" Thank you, father ! " Yorke said quietly. He was about 
to say something more, bu,t he checked himself . 

" Of course we must give up the idea of going to the skat* 
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ing party in Sir William Morton's park to-morrow," Mtb. 
Harberton said. 

" I see no reason f or our doing so," the rector said gently. 
" We can*t seil our horses and carriage in twenty-f our hours, 
and I should certainly prefer to go. It would be but a bad 
example to our neighbours if it were seen that we are broken 
in spirit by a worldly misf ortune. Many of them know that 
my income was chiefly drawn f rom the bank. I am always 
preaching patience and contentment to our congregation,yery 
many of whom have sufPered heavily f rom agricultural dis- 
tress, and what I preach we can practise, and without under- 
valuing the advantages of money, we can show them that we 
have no idea of grieving over its loss. One of my greatest 
regrets is that in future we shall be somewhat stinted iA 
our means of helping our neighbours." 

The next day, accordingly, the rector, bis wife, and daugh- 
ters drove over to the skating party, and although a few knew 
how great was the change effected in their circumstances by 
the Crash at the bank, the majority believed that the report 
that the greater part, if not the whole, of the rector's private 
property had been swept away, had been grossly exaggerated, 
for there was nothing in their nxanner or appearance to 
afPord any indicatibn of their changed position. Yorke said 
that he would rather stay at home, and, when the others, 
started, went to the Stahles, and patted and talked to the 
horses. He had ridden all of them; for, three years before, 
he had been promoted f rom bis pony, and in bis holidays took 
long rides with bis f ather. He had learned also to take the 
horses over hurdles erected in the field behind the house, 
and, under the instruction of bis father's coachman, who had 
once been a stud groom, had acquired an excellent seat. 

" And what are you going to do, Master Yorke? " the man 
asked, for he had already heard from Mr. Harberton that 
circumstances had occurred that would oblige him to g^ive up 
bis carriage and horses, but that he would try to find him 
another Situation. 
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^I am not going back to school, that is quite settled. Of 
eourse it is a beastly nuisance, but it can't be helped. My 
father says that he intends to teach me himself ; but, what 
with parish work, and one thing and another, I know it would 
be a very tiresome job for him. But even if he did, I don't 
see that it would be of any great uae to me. Of eourse I 
cannot go up to the üniversity now; I am not altogether 
sorry for that, for, you know, my father always wiahed me to 
go into the church, and although, so f ar, I have said nothing 
against it, I don't f eel that I am in any way cut out for the 
Job. Anyhow, I don't like the thought of being a drag on his 
hands, for after I had done with work with him there would 
be a terrible difficulty about getting me a berth of some kind. 

" I would rather do anything in the world than be a derk 
and be stuck in an office all day. That is the worst of going 
to a public school, you get to hate the idea of an indoor life. 
I would rather a hundred times go to sea or enlist in the 
army, when I am old enough; at any rate in the army I 
ehould see somet&ing of the world and keep myself , and at 
the end of my five years' Service might find some opening. 
Then there is my father's cousin out at the Cape. When he 
was here last year, I know he ofPered to take me out with 
him. Of eourse father would not hear of it then, there was 
no reason why he should; but things have changed, and I 
don't see why I should not go now. I am getting on for six- 
teen, you know, and can ride and all that sort of thing, and 
I ahot regularly last winter, and brought down some par- 
tridges too.'* 

^' Not many, maater," the man said with a grin. 

"No, not many," the boy admitted; "stiU, it was my first 
year, and I had only a Single barrel ; father himself said I did 
very f airly, and that he had no doubt that I should make a 
good shot in time." 

" I have no doubt that you would, Master Torke," the man 
said heartily. "You have leamed to ride well, and a man 
with a good seat on a horse is generally good behind a gun." 
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Yorke Harberton was, as be said, nearly sizteen, and 
was a typical public-school boy — straigbt and clean-limbedy 
free from all awkwardness, brigbt in expression, and pos- 
sessed of a large amount of self-possession, or, as be bimaelf 
would bave called it, " cheek ; " was a little particular about 
tbe set of bis Eton jacket and trousers and tbe appearanoe of 
bis boots; as bard as nails and almost tireless; a good 
specimen of tbe class by wbicb Britain bas been bnilt iip, 
ber colonies formed, and ber battle-fields won — a class in 
point of energy, fearlessness, tbe spirit of adventure» and 
a readiness to face and overcome all difficulties, unmatcbed 
in tbe world. His tbougbts were tumed into a fresb cbannel 
by bis conversation witb William, and be strolled away witb 
bis bands deep in bis x>ockets and bis mind busy. 

"Well, Yorke, wbat bave you been doing witb yourselff 
was bis f atber's first question wben be retumed. 

"I don't know tbat I bave been doing anytbing, father.'' 

"Wbicb does not mean tbat you bave been in miscbief, 
Ibope?" 

" No," tbe boy langbed, " I baven't. I went to tbe stables 
first, and since tben I bave been Walking abont tbe garden." 

"Tbat is quite a new amusement, Yorke, especially in 
winter,^ one of bis sisters said in a tone of astonisbment. 
" Fancy you Walking round and round tbe g^arden I Wondeis 
will never cease I " 

"Well, it is quite as sensible, anybow, Lucy, as tearing 
about tbe grass playing lawn tennis on a bot summer's day." 

Like most boys of tbat age, Yorke, tbougb very fond of 
bis sisters, regarded tbem as mere girls, and especially ob- 
jected to being in any way, as be considered, patronized by 
tbem. 

" But you know, my dear," bis motber said gently, " it is 
not of ten you do walk about tbe garden by yourself, so it 
was natural tbat Lucy sbould be surprised.'' 

" Quite natural, motber,'' Yorke admitted f rankly. " Well, 
I bave been tbinking over sometbing." 
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''And what conclusion have you arrived at, Yorke?" bis 
f ather asked. 

The boy hesitated. "I will teil you after breakfast to- 
moTTOw" be said, " it is too long to talk about now." Tben 
be asked questions about tbe af temoon tbey bad spent, and 
tbe subject was not alluded to before bim until tbe next 
mon^ing, altbougb be was tbe cbief topic of conversation be- 
tween bis f atber and motber tbat nigbt. 

* Tbe boy bas sometbing in bis bead," Mr. Harberton said. 
^ Tbere can be no doubt tbat tbis very unf ortunate business 
afFects bim more seriously tban tbe rest of us. To us it 
means a quieter life, less gaiety, and a little pincbing; to 
bim it means a great deal more — it is a cbange in bis wbole 
prospects, a cbange in bis career. I tbink tbat would bave 
come anybow; Yorke bas never said tbat be disliked tbe 
tbougbt of going into tbe cburcb, but tbe mere f act tbat it 
was a topic be always avoided is quite sufficient to sbow tbat 
bis beart was not in it. I sbould in no case bave exercised 
any streng influence in tbe matter, f or unless a man f eels be 
bas a call to tbe Tocation it is better tbat be sbould not enter 
it. Now, I sbould be still more unwilling to put any pressure 
wbatever upon bim. Certainly I sball not be able to afford 
to send bim to College, unless be could gain an oi)en scbolar- 
sbip tbat would go far towards paying bis expenses. But of 
tbat I see no prosi)ect wbatever. 

''Yorke is no fool, but be bas no great application, and 
bis scbool reports sbow tbat, altbougb not at tbe bottom 
of bis form, be is never more tban balf-way up. If viewed 
merely as a worldly profession, tbe cburcb is now tbe worst 
tbat a young man can enter. Tbe value of tbe livings bas 
long been falling off, owing to tbe drop in value of titbes 
and land. Tbe number of curates is immensely larger tban 
tbat of livings, and tbe cbance of pref erment, unless tbrougb 
powerful patronage, is but sligbt. In otber professions a 
man's value is in proportion to bis age. In tbe cburcb it 
is otberwise. No incumbent likes baving a curate older tban 
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himself, and a man of £fty will obtain less pay ihan one 
of five-and-twenty; and I see no prospect whatever of any 
improvement. While some classes have beoome more wealthy, 
the landed gentry, who may be considered the best supporters 
of the churchy have become poorer, owing in part to the 
fall in the value of land» and to the very heavy death and 
succession duties. It would need much national efPort to 
make any real improvemient in our condition, and I see no 
hope of such a national efPort being made. I should not be 
greatly surprised if, as a result of bis cogitations to-day, 
Yorke teils me to-morrow that he has made up bis mind to 
give up all idea of entering the church." 

" I should be sorry," Mrs. Harberton said almost tearfully ; 
"I have so looked forward to it.'* 

"I doubt whether he would have gone in any circum- 
Btances/' her husband said, '^ and I eertainly should not have 
urged him to do so had he expressed any reluctance. It is 
in my opinion the highest and noblest career that man can 
adopt, but it must be only taken up with the highest motives. 
Yorke is a good lad, but neither studious nor serious in bis 
disposition. Possibly, had I kept him at home and had a 
tutor for him, he would willingly have fallen in with our 
bopes and wishes; but it was on that very aocount that I sent 
him to a public school. There is nothing more unfortunate 
than that a man should too late discover that he has mis- 
taken bis avocation. As it is, bis decieion, if it is bis 
decision, has been quickened by this crash. The path to the 
church is no longer easy for him, and I f ancy that while we 
were away to-day he has been laying bis own plans for the 
future." 

'' He is so young to have any plans at aU, John." 

"He is nearly sixteen," the rector said decidedly, "and 
a public-school boy of that age has leamed to think more for 
himself, and to be more independent, than one two yeara 
older who has always been kept at home, or i)erhaps educated 
with two or three others by a clergyman. I have always 
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tau£^t him to be self-relianty have let him ride my horses, 
and generally act on his own devioes. As long as I was in 
a Position to maintain and advance bim in any career he 
mig^t choose, I had a right to a very considerable influence 
over him. I still retain the right to advise and to warn; but 
I should no longer oppose his wishes, providing that these' 
were not altog^ether impracticable." 

** You would not let him go to sea, surely ? " his wife said. 
^ AU boys seem to want to go to sea." 

''I should certainly be sorry if he set his mind on ihat. 
He is too old f or the Boyal Navy, but I could afford to 
pay the usual premium required for his entry as an appren- 
tice, as it is called, in a good firm of ship-owners. I should 
be sorry, because we should see him so seldom; otherwise, 
personally, I have no objection to the life. I had a younger 
brother in the merchant Service. He died a few montha 
before I married you. But his death had nothing to do 
with the sea Service; he liked it very much, and never re- 
gretted having entered it. However, we can wait tili we 
know what Yorke says in the moming." 

When breakfast was over, the rector said: "Now, Yorke, 
come into my study and we will have a grand Council. Now, 
sit down comf ortably," he went on, " and teil me exactly what 
you have been thinking of . It is only natural that you should 
have considered seriously the changes that this imfortunate 
affair has necessitated, and as you have plenty of common 
sense, we will gladly hear your views about it." 

" It is evident that I cannot go back to Rugby, f ather." 

" I fear that is the case, Yorke. I don't see how it could 
be done. I shall have but a very small balance lef t af ter pay- 
ing the calls that will be made upon me, and I must set apart 
a portion of my income to insure my life for the benefit of 
your mother and sisters, in case I should be called away. At 
the same time that need not necessarily deter you f rom carry- 
ing out your plan of entering the church. I took a second 
dass at Oxford, and could work with you at home and push 
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you f orwardy and I have no doubt that our bishop would 
ordain you wben the time arrived." 

"Thank you, father," Yorke said quietly, "but the more 
I think of it the less willing I am to enter the church. I 
don't think that I am fit f or it, and I am sure that I should 
never make a ^ood clergyman. I cannot f ancy myself work- 
ing for years, perhaps, among the poor in some manuf actory 
town. I meant to teil you so bef ore long in any case. I am 
sorry, because I know that you and the mater have always 
wished it.*' 

^ That \a 80, but I ehould not press you, Yorke," his f ather 
said. '' In the church, above all other careers, a worker must 
be a willing worker, and his heart must be in it. K it is 
not, he is far better out of it. You have not surprised me 
at alL And now let us consider that settled. I suppose you 
have been thinking of something eise? " 

^'I have been thinking of all sorts of thinga, f ather. I 
thought about going to sea, but I am not sure that I should 
like it. Besides, I want to get on; I want to be a help instead 
of a bürden — ^not, of course, at first, but in something where 
there is a chance of making one's way, and in case — ^in case — 
You know what I mean, f ather? — ^I might be able to pro- 
vide a home for the mater and the girls." 

" Quite right, Yorke," his f ather eaid encouragingly. " Of 
course you are very young yet, and I am, so far as I know, 
a streng and healthy man. Still, life is always unoertain, and 
even if I am spared for many years, it is hardly likely that 
I shall be able to make any great Provision for them. 
Certainly, I shall not be able to aflFord to insure my life for 
any adequate siun for their comf ortable maintenance. I shall 
do my best. Still, I am in hopes that in the meanwhile your 
sisters will be married and provided for.^ Well, what were 
you thinking of, Yorke?" 

**I was thinking that as my eousin, Herbert Allnutt, 
ofFered last year to take me back to the Cape with him for a 
year or two, it would be a good thing to go out there. If I 
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wäre to stay with him f or a couple of yearSy I should have got 
to know the countiy. You aee, as he has been out there for 
so long, he must haye lots of friends, and he would be able 
to give me plenty of introductions. He is near the railway 
from Cape Town, and he must know people up in the mining 
districty so I might get a good berth through him. What sort 
of posty of course, I cannot guess ; but from what one hears, 
a young fellow who is steady, and so on, is sure to make hia 
way. Of course I should never think of settling down to 
farming, as he has done, but there must be plenty of other 
openings. Out there, at any rate, I ahall be able to eam 
my own living to Start with, which is more than I could do 
here, and I would a thousand times rather lead that sort of 
lif e than take a place as a derk.'' 

Mr. Harberton was silent for a minute or two. 

^The greatest objection I see to it," he said at last, 'Ms 
that the State of things there is very unsettled. Ever since 
the Jameson raid, matters seem to have been getting worse. 
That expedition was a very unfortunate one. It was ill- 
advised and premature, but it was the outcome of great 
wrong. There is no doubt that the Europeans in the Trans- 
vaal are abominably treated by the Boers. Still, now that 
Chamberlain has taken up the matter, something must be 
done, and no doubt when the white colonists are placed on 
the same f ooting as the Boers, matters in the Transvaal will 
be greatly improved. Your cousin was saying that there are 
gold-fields yet untouched, because the amount of extortion 
on the part of the Beer people, the necessity for large bribes, 
the tremendous taxation, and the cost of powder and other 
matters, which are the subject of monopolies, are so great, 
that all f resh Industries are stopped, and the existing ones 
crippled. When these are abolished, as they must be sooner 
or later, there will be an immense impetus to business. 

Tt may be two or three years before matters are placed 
upon a proper footing, and by the time you are old enough 
to avail yourself of such chances, things may have settled 
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down, and there wiU be a rush of immigration. I do not 
know much about these matters, but I believe that steady 
and energetic yonng men, acquainted with the country, will 
have great opportunities. From what your cousin said, the 
Boers have for years been quietly building fortifications 
and collecting arms; but I can hardly think they will be 
mad enough to defy the demands of England for the fair 
treatment of the class they call üitlanders, especially as the 
latter were guaranteed all rights of equality by the last treaty. 
Well, I will think it over, Yorke. It is quite a new idea to 
me, bat at the first blush I am not inclined to rejeet it. 
There can be no doubt that a young fellow, fairly well edu- 
cated, energetic, and above all, steady and well-conducted, has 
a f ar greater chance of making his way in South Af rica than 
he would have in older, or at least more established, colonies. 
It would be a great advantage to you to have two or three 
years' experience there before you set out for yourself, and 
the benefit of Allnutt's introductions would, no doubt, be 
considerable." 

A week passed before the subject was resumed. Yorke feit 
almost like a culprit. His mother and sisters had evidently 
been told about his project, and went about the house with 
faces f ar more gloomy than those they had shown when they 
first heard of the bank f ailure. Yorke feit that the girls, at 
any rate, highly disapproved of his plan, and kept out of 
their way as much as possible. At last he was called again 
into the study, and on this occasion his mother was also 
present. 

" We have talked this matter over very seriously, Yorke," 
his f ather began, " and although at first your mother was very 
much against the idea, she has come to see that it is probably 
the best that could be done under the circumstances. She 
acknowledges that she would be less anxious about you than 
if you were at sea. She sees, also, that with your somewhat 
restless disposition, and the ideas with which you have been 
brought up, you would really never be happy in* a LondoD 
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office, even if we could obtain a berth there f or ybu. In that 
way I have no influence whatever; besides, you are two or 
three years too jomxg f or it. We have theref ore agreed, that, 
at any rate f or that timey you could not do better than be 
acquiring ezperience in South Af rica. By the time you are 
ei^hteen you will be better able to estimate your chance of 
getting on there. 

"You will then have acquired a knowledge of the world, 
80 thaty should you decide to come home, no härm will have 
been done, f or you will not be too old to make a freeh start 
in some other direction. I am sure your cousin will be glad 
to see you, his invitation was a very hearty one. I hope you 
may remain with him for Bome time; but should you not do 
so, I have no doubt Lc will make comfortable arrangements 
for you elsewhere. I say thic; because I am sure, that though 
personally he would in all ways do his best to make you 
bappy, I do not think he is a very strong man, and I f ancy, 
from words that he let drop, that his wife is the head of the 
partnership. She is a Dutch woman, and her family are, 
as he told me, among the leaders of what is called the 
Africander party. What their wishes and intentions may be 
I really don't know, for I have scarcely given a thought to the 
matter, and seldom read the Cape news. However, I know 
that they hold that the Dutch party ought to be predominant 
at the Cape. However, this need not affect you, and certainly 
you could have no occasion to take any interest in the politics 
of the Cape for some years to come. 

" Well, my boy, it is a very grave step to take ; but I own 
that it does appear to me the best that is open to you, and 
should it tum out otherwise, you will have plenty of time to 
remedy it. I shall pay £fty pounds into a bank at the Cape 
in your name, so that if at any time you decide that you have 
made a mistake, you can take your passage home again, and 
you will certainly be none the worse for having spent a year 
or two out there." 

^ Thank you both heartily, f ather. I hope I sbaVt oome 
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back like a bad penny. I f eel eure that tlie lif e will juBt sult 
me; and when I have once leamed to make myself uaeful on 
a f arm I shall have no difficulty in getting employment else- 
where, if, as I lioi>e will not be the case, I do not g^t on well 
with Mr. Allnutt's wife." 

" Your f ather says the climate ia very good, Yorke/' Mrs. 
Harberton said tearfidlj. '^It seems to me a terrible thing 
for a boy like you to go out there alone; but going to a 
relation ia not like going among strangera, and I know you 
liked Mr. Allnutt when he was here." 

^' Yes, I thought him very jelly, and I am sore I shall get 
on capitally with him. Of course I had no f ancy for going 
out when he spoke to me, because things were di&rent; but I 
thought of it at once when I began to wonder what would 
be the best thing for me to do." 

'^I should have liked you to stay at home for a time» 
Yorke/' bis mother said, with a quiyer in her voice, ^'but 
your f ather is of opinion that as you are to go, the sooner you 
go the better." 

'^I think so, mother. The horses will be sold next week, 
and I should only be idling about the house and doing no 
good; and it would be just as painful saying good-bye three 
months hence as it is now." 

*' Yes, and we should be looking f orward to it aU the time. 
Besides, we want you to see if you like the business, and 
whether you think that you will be able to get on; and if you 
don't, we want you back again in time for anything that may 
tum up. Therefore, in all respects, the sooner you go the 
better. I don't suppose there will be much trouble about your 
outfit. You will want two or three suits of rough, streng 
material, coats made like shooting-jackets, with big pockets, 
also flannel shirts and a good supply of stout boots and stron^r 
stockings ooming up to the knees. You had better have your 
trousers made knickerbocker fashion, and get a couple of 
pairs of soft leather gaiters. 

^ I will get you a double-barrel small-bore gun» tihey are 
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Coming into fashion now; and though I would rather have a 
twelve-bore, they say the smaller ones make very good shoot- 
ingy and they are a good deal lighter to carry. It will be 
time enoT2gh f or you to think of getting a rifle in a couple of 
years, if you decide to stay there. Besides, as everyone seems 
to use ri£es out there, and no doubt you will practise at a 
mark — ^Mr. Allnutt will lend you one. We will drive over to 
Yeovil this af temoon and get you measured f or the clothefi. 
Mother will go with us to see about the shirts, and so on. To- 
morrow I will write to Donald Currie's i)eople and secure a 
eecond-daas berth f or you. The more occupied we are the 
less time there will be f or f retting. I shall lose no time in 
writing to your head-master statin^ why I am obliged to take 
you away. I dare say you will have letters to write to your 
chmns/' 

Erom that moment all was busy. In spite of the assurances 
that the Cai>e was a warm climate, the girls applied them- 
eelves to knitting comforters and mittens. There was a 
general overhauling of Yorke's clothes, as white shirts and 
English clothes would probably be required on Simdays. 

" We shall not get you any more things of this sort," bis 
father said. ^'It is of no use your carrying about more 
clothes than you want, and it is likely that you will outgrow 
those you have bef ore you wear them out. I shall give you a 
letter to post to Mr. Allnutt as soon as you land, and then 
you can stop two days at Cape Town before starting, and 
won't come upon him altogether by surprise. I hope you will 
get on well with his wife — ^there is no fear of your getting a 
hearty welcome f rom him — ^but I shall teil him that if , af ter 
you have been with him a short time> he finds that his wife 
is not pleased with the arrangement, as his cordial invitation 
was given without consultation with her, he should take you 
to some nice people — ^English, of course — where the work you 
might do in the first place would be considered an equivalent 
f or your board — f or, naturally, whether you stay with him or 
«oyone eise, you will have to work.'' 
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*^ Cercainly, father; that is what I am going out for. If I 
wasn't to worky I might as well stop here and idle my tioiA 
away as at the Cape. I suppose one of the first things to 
do will be to leam Dutch and eomething of the native lan- 
guage, for although in f arming one might be able to get on 
well without it, one would certainly want it if one were going 
into any business in the mining regions. I will get a Dutch 
grammar if I can bef ore I Start, and leam as n:iany words aa 
I can on the voyage." 

" It might be very well worth your while, Yorke. I believe 
that the language spoken is a sort of dialect they call taoL 
Stilly it is founded upon Dutch, and anything that you can 
leam of it would help you." 

'^ Well, I shall make a point of working hard at it, father. 
My own idea is to go up to Kimberley or Johannesburg, when 
I have been out a couple of years, with an introduction from 
Idr. Allnutt to some store-keeper or manager of mines there, 
and then work my way up. Of course I don't ezpect to 
make much money for a time, but I shall certainly lay by 
every penny I eam over and above keeping myself .'* 

'^Whatever you do, don't be too sanguine, because if you 
do you will assuredly meet with severe disappointment." 

^'I don't mean to, father; once I get into a thing that 
seems likely to tum out well, I will stick to it patiently. 
There is one comf ort — ^I have read that out in the colonies 
men do not care what they tum their hands to ; no one thinks 
the worse of a young man for doing any honest Job, so that he 
keeps himself straight. I mean to kcep myself straight. I 
am determined that I will never touch liquor of any kind 
unless I am ill, or under eztraordinary circumstances." 

" You could not make a better resolution, Yorke. I believe 
that in the colonies, even more than here, drink is the baue of 
too many young men, and it is certainly an obstacle to suc- 
cess with alL I know your cousin, when he was here, said 
nineteen out of twenty of the young fellows who go to the 
badj aiter arriving füll of hope and energy, owe their down- 

in 880 
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fall solely to drink The life at the back ötationa is lonely, 
there is an entire absence of amusement, aiid it is especially 
duD of an evening. The temptation, therefore^ to take drink 
to cheer up the spirits is strong, and when he has once yielded 
to it a man is abnost sure to go f rom bad to worse. * In my 
exi)erience/ he said, *I have known of no instance where a 
young man who resisted all temptations to drink was a com- 
plete f ailure. He may suffer very heavily f rom droughts, and 
have misf ortunes over which he has no control, but he can 
keep his head afloat and so do f airly well in the end.' The 
native spirit, that is to say, the Boer spirit — Cape smoke it is 
called — ^is vile, and is simply liquid poison. However, the 
Dutch are not a drunken set, and do not very often drink to 
excess; perhaps the very badness of the liquor keeps them 
from it. That being the case, Yorke, it is evident that you 
cannot be too caref ul, and it would be a comf ort both to your 
mother and me to know Üiat you have set out with a stern 
resolution to avoid liquor — except, of course, in case of illness 
or in ezceptional circumstances^ such as a long journey in a 
pouring rain, when a small amount of spirits may prevent 
bad consequences. But Mr. AUnutt said that even then it 
was more effective if you stripped, poured some of it into 
your handy and thoroughly rubbed yourself with it." 

"That is a good idea, father, and I will try it under 
0uch circimistances." 

A week later, after a tearful parting from his mother and 
Bisters, Yorke went up to town accompanied by his father, 
who took him on board one of the Castle Line steamers, and 
remained with him imtil she went out of dock. The voyage 
was altogether uneventful. There were several young fel- 
lows, sons of gentlemen, going out in the second class. Yorke 
was three or f our years younger than any of them, but they 
all took to him, and he had a pleasant time. For three or 
four hours a day he worked steadily at Dutch, and received 
a good deal of assistance in the pronunciation from a Dutch 
gentleman retuming home from a visit, who took an interest 
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in the boy who so eteadily sat apart from the rest and 
studied bis language. Yorke also made the acquaintance of 
several of the third-class passengers, miners, carpenters, and 
other workers, who had been back to the old country to see 
their friends, and from them he leamed a good deal more 
of the colony than he had hitherto known. 

**I don't say that it is not necessary to learn Dutch," 
one of them said in answer to a question, '^if you are 
going into a störe or mean to farm, bat in the towns it is 
not much needed, f or we and the Dutch don't have much to 
do with each other. Very few of them are engaged at the 
mines or even in the stores. They treat us as dirt under 
their feet. But the general idea is that it won't be very long 
before there is a change. England is a long while making up 
her mind to see us righted, but she will do so some day. 
When ehe does, she will find it a tougher job than she expects. 
For the past four or five years they have been importing 
arms and ammunition of every sort. No one can understand 
out there why England does not put a stop to it. She will 
certainly pay heavily for it in the future. The Boers have an 
idea that we cannot fight. That is a big mistake, you know, ^ 
but with auch a great country, with hüls — ^big hills, too — 
and passes, and that sort of thing, the Boers, who are mostly 
good shots, will be able to make a desperate resistance, even if 
it is only the Transvaal. But there is a general idea that the 
Orange Free State will join them, and in that case it will be 
a big Job, especially as there are Dutch all over Cape Colony, 
who likely enough will rise also. People in England do not 
eeem to have an idea what a big place South Africa is. 
Why, it is as big as England and Scotland and Ireland and 
France all thrown together, and you can count your miles 
by the thousand instead of the hundred. All these fellows, 
too, have horses, any number of them, and men marching on 
foot would not have a ghost of a chance of catching thöm. I 
teil you it will be a big business if it ever begins." 
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OHAPTEE n 

ON A DUTOH FARM 

THE voyage had passed so pleasantly that Yorke was 
quite sorry wHen it was over. The acquaintances he 
had made were all going up-country, a few to farms where 
they had f riends, but the greater part to Kimberley or Johan- 
nesburg, where they thought they would be sure to find some- 
thin^ to tum their hands to. Three or f our were going on to 
Durban, having friends or relatives in Natal. On landing 
Yorke was almost bewildered by the crowd of laughing, shout- 
ing men, for the most part blacks, though there were many 
whose red fezzes showed them to be Mohanuuedans, mostly 
Malays. All of these were offering to carry luggage, or 
reconunending rival hoteis or boarding-houses. Fortunately 
Yorke had arranged with one of bis friends to go to the 
same hotel. Fushing their way through the throng, they 
hired a yehicle somewhat resembling a hansom in appearance, 
and bearing in large letters its name, *^ Old England/' and 
were driven to the hotel which one of the ship's officers had 
recommended to them. 

" There is no mistake about our being abroad, Harberton," 
Howard, Yorke's companion, laughed. "What a mixed 
crowd, Kaffirs and Malays, whitey-brown mixtures, Dutch- 
men and British I But even without them, the vehicles are as 
un-English as possible. They are certainly ahead of us in 
the way of traction-engines; that fellow dragging two Wag- 
gons behind it is the third we have seen. The tram-cars 
are more like ours, but the row they keep up with those 
gongs is enough to frighten any well-conducted horse. Look 
at that funny two-wheeled vehicle drawn by a pair of horses. 
I suppose it is what they call a Cape cart; you see it has a 
hood. I don't think I ever saw a two-wheeled trap with 
two horses bef ore. Evidently Dutch is the language here, for 
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even the E^affirs and Malays jabber in it. I rather wiah now 
tbat I had f oUowed your example» Harberton, and tried to 
leam enough to make a Start with. It makes you f eel like 
an ass if you can't ask for the simplest thing and get under- 
stood in a country under your own flag." 

After reaching the hotel, Yorke made enquiries of an 
English Clerk as to the hour at which the trains for Kim- 
berley lef t. He f ound there were only two a day, and that 
the morning one arrived at Brakpoort Station, his destina- 
tion, a distance of some four hundred miles from Cape 
Town, at twelve o'clock on the foUowing day. The letter 
to Mr. AUnutt had been left open, so that he could give 
that gentleman some idea of when he might be ezpected. 
The Clerk told him that Brakpoort was a comparatively 
small place, but that he would have no difficul^ in hirin^ 
a cart there to drive him out to the f arm, which lay eighteen 
miles west, being about midway between the Station and the 
town of Bichmond. Yorke now added a line or two indicat- 
ing the time at which he would arrive at Brakpoort» closed 
the letter, and went out and posted it. 

After having done this he walked about for a time. The 
town impressed him favourably. Some of the old Dutch 
houses still remained, but their appearance was scarcely pic- 
turesque. Their f ronts were of almost unbroken flatness, and 
diatinguished only by their superabundance of Windows. The 
Shops were excellent, and far superior to those of Yeovil. 
The articles were all European, and he looked in vain for 
anything that had the appearance of native manufacture. 
If he had found any small distinctive articles he would 
have bought them to send home to his mother and sisters. 
Howard, who was going up to Kimberley, told him that 
evening that, instead of starting as he had intended to do on 
the f ollowing morning, he would wait another day. 

" It will be pleasanter for us both," he said. " It is slow 
work travelling with half a dozen fellows whose language 
one does not understand, and I know the Boers are not 
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indined to be civil. While you were out, I was chatting to a 
man who had just come down from Pretoria, and he says that 
everything there looked very gloomy. Of course our people 
have Had their hopes raised owing to the f act that their case 
has been taken up at last by the home authorities. They are 
convinced that Krüger, who, by all accounts, is one of the 
most obstinate and conceited old brutes that ever lived, will 
neyer give way an inch, and that, in f act, he will fight rather 
than do so. Indeed, they believe that he is bent on forcing 
on a war; and the Boers say openly that in another year the 
Booineks will have to go — ^Rooineks means English. So it 
will be much more pleasant f or us to travel together. I heard 
you just now trying to talk to that coffee-coloured servant, 
and I saw that you were able to make him understand a littlo, 
so if we want to ask any questions about stopping-places, 
and so on, you will be usef ul." 

" Dutch seems hard when you first look at it," Yorke said, 
** but you soon see that most of the words are really very like 
English, though they are speit difPerently. One of my books 
is a sort of conversation book, with questions and answers 
on useful subjects, such as you are likely to meet with when 
you are travelling, when you are at a hotel, and so on. Of 
course they put a ' J' where we put an *I,' and it puzzles 
one at first, but I think that in a month or two I shall begin 
to get on f airly well with it." 

** Well, if what they say is true, we shall have a lively time 
of it before long; but though they brag a great deal, I can 
hardly believe they will be mad enough to go to war with us. 
If they do, it will put .a stop to business f or a time, and, as 
Kimberley is close to the f rentier, we shall bear the brunt 
of it.* 

They started by the train arranged, carrying with them 
a hasket of provisions for the joumey, having been wamed 
Ibat this was absolutely necessary, as, except at one or two 
of the stations, there was nothing whatever to be had. In the 
old Waggon days, their Informant had told them, every 
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traveller had to provide himself for the wliole joumey, and 
the custom had become so general, that it would hardly pay 
speculators to set up refreshment places except at the princi- 
pal stations. Even these could only rely upon the custom of 
Europeans, as the Boers are far too parsimonious to think 
of buying provisions when they can carry their own with 
them. 

They went to the Station early so as to secure comer seats. 
The carriage filled up at starting, but several lef t at the sta- 
tions nearest to the town, and after travelling for a couple 
of hours, only four remained in the carriage besides them- 
selves. These were all Dutch. They carried on a very ani- 
mated conversation among themselves. 

'^ I think it is just as well that we don't understand them,'' 
Yorke said quietly. " I can only catch a f ew words here and 
there, but I am sure they are running us down. I don't mean 
US, but the English in general." 

" Then it is quite as well we don't understand them, for I 
certainly should not sit quiet and hear them abusing us ; and 
as there are four of them, all big f ellows, a quarrel might have 
very disagreeable consequences. I was wamed down at Cax)e 
Town that if I wished to live in peace and quiet I must keep 
in with these f ellows ; and if it is bad here, it must be a great 
deal worse for our people up in the Transvaal." 

The journey was for the most part uninteresting; but there 
was some süperb scenery at the Elex Kiver, and through a 
series of grand slopes where the line crosses a mountain 
ränge. Sometimes the country was hilly, but it was bare of 
trees; farmhouses were sparsely scattered about; the Vege- 
tation was all parched up, for it was now the middle of 
Summer, and no rain had fallen for a oonsiderable time. 

"Unless the cattle have leamt to eat sand," Yorke said 
with a laugh, "I don't know how they can exist; and 
yet the land seemed rieh enough for the first part of the jour- 
ney." 

'^ I believe it is very rieh where it is cultivated, and either 
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wells are sunk, or dams constnicted in narrow Valleys or dips 
to catch the water. I believe the vineyards and orchards 
lying in the districts north of the Cape are extremely rieh, 
but as a rule the Boer farmers are too ignorant to make 
improvements. They are cattle-raisers rather than farmers. 
The British settlers are, f or the most part, men of insufficient 
capital. Some day, no doubt, when the country is more 
thickly settled, and there are better markets, there will be a 
very difFerent State of things. I have no doubt that artesian 
wells would furnish an abundant supply of water in most 
places, and with them and irrigation and the planting of 
treesy it will be a splendid country. Where there are plenty 
of trees, the rainfall always increases; and what is of almost 
equal importance, the ground round them retains the mois- 
ture, instead of the rain rushing off and being carried down 
in torrents before it has had time to do much good. How- 
ever, I have no idea of farming; but I am sure that anyone 
with capital coming out, and planting a few hundred acres 
of trees near Kimberley, would make a bigger fortune than 
by investing in mines." 

**He would have to wait a long time for his money/' 
Yorke said« , 

"Yes, but he could raise vegetables between the young 
trees; and my uncle, whom I am going to, says that vege- 
tables fetch a tremendous price at Kimberley." 

After a weary joumey of twenty-eight hours they arrived 
at Braki>oort. 

" Here you are, Harberton 1 ^' 

** Well, I hope we shall meet again. I am sure to come up 
to Kimberley, sooner or later.'^ 

" If you do, don't f orget that I have given you my uncle's 
address, and you are sure to find me there, or, at any rate, to 
find out where I am." 

It was but a small wayside Station, and Yorke feit some- 
what desolate after he had shaken hands with his friend and 
got out with his portmanteau and bag. The feeling was 
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Bpeedily dispelled, for hurrying towards him he saw Mr. 
Allnutt. 

"How are you, Yorke, my boy?" liis cousin said, as he 
grasped bis band. ^^ I am glad to see you, tbougb I am sorry 
to bear of the cause tbat bas sent you out bere. I only 
received your letter tbis morning. Luckily I bad sent a 
Kaffir over yesterday for a parcel. I started ten minutes 
after I got it, and only arrived bere a quarter of an bour 
ago. I tbougbt tbat you migbt bave some difficulty in 
getting a cart to carry you so far. We sball bave to wait 
two bours to give tbe borses a rest, for I bave driven fast, 
and tbe road — ^I don't suppose you would call it a road — is 
very beavy/* 

" It is very kind of you to come over to meet me," Yorke 
said, mucb affected witb tbe beartiness of tbe reception. ** I 
sbould certainly be very glad of a drink, for it was so terribly 
bot yesterday and tbis moming, tbat, tbougb we tbougbt we 
bad laid in a good supply of water, we finisbed it all at our 
first meal tbis moming." 

"Well, we sball get a very fair luncb at tbis etore bere. 
Tbese stations are used, you see, by people for many miles 
round. Your f atber teils me tbat you are all well at bome, 
but, I suppose, greatly upset at tbis bad business." 

" No. Of course it will make a lot of difference to us, but 
I tbink tbey troubled more about my Coming away tban tbey 
did about tbe loss of tbe money." 

"Well, lad, a year or two of our rougb life will do you 
good, and tbey won't know you wben you g'o back to tbem.*' 

"Is Mrs. Allnutt quite well, sir?" 

*'Yes," tbe colonist said, "sbe is very well, Yorke; sbe 
always is well." But tbe lad detected a cbange in tbe tone 
in wbicb be spoke. 

"I bope it wasn't a disagreeable surprise to ber, sir, my 
Coming so suddenly upon you ? " 

"No, it was not. Sbe was surprised, of course, but I am 
eure tbat sbe will make you comf ortable. My wif e is a good 
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woman, a veiy good woman; but, you see, ahe is Dutch, and 
ehe does not take to new ideas suddenly. I have no doubt 
she will be just as pleased as I am at your Coming, when ahe 
gets to know you, and will feel that, having no children of 
OUT own, you will be a great acquieition, and brighten us up 
veiy much. There is one thing I must warn you about: she 
is prejudiced, I must admit that. You see, almost all the 
people round us are Dutch, and of late there has been what 
I may call a nasty feeling among them. There is an associa- 
tion called the Africander Bond, and its object, as far as I 
can see, is to establish the supremacy of the Dutch in Africa. 
It is doing a lot of härm. Until a short time back, the 
Engliah and Dutch got on very well together, and as far as 
supremacy goes, the greater part of the members of the 
assembly were Dutch, and almost all the officials. We did 
not mind that. No doubt the colony would have gone ahead 
a good deal faster if our people had had more voice in a£Pair3, 
for it cannot be denied that the Dutch hate changes of any 
kind, and would like the world to stand stilL A Dutchman 
would still rather travel in his lumbering waggon, and take 
a week over it, than make a railway journey of a few hours. 
That gives you a fair sample of their dislike to change. Of 
course I am accustomed to these things, and keep quiet when 
my neighbours come in and set to work talking over afPairs, 
and discussing the possibility of a great Dutch Eepublic over 
the whole of South Africa. It does not worry me. I know 
well enoi]gh that England will never let them have it; but I 
don't teil them so. I like -pe&ce and quiet, and I say nothing; 
and you must say nothing, Yorke. That is the one thing that 
I have to impress upon you. Never argue with my wife on 
that subject. She is a good woman, but, naturally enough, 
being Dutch, she thinks as her countrymen do. That is the 
one rock ahead; if you steer dear of that, we shall get on 
capitally.*' 

By this time they were seated in a large room at the störe 
eating their lunch, whilc a Kaffir boy was squatting near the 
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ioMi borses, which were munching mealies. Mr. Allnutt Had 
come out a joxmg man to the Cape thirty years before. He 
was of an easy disposition, and did not succeed; he was 
theref ore glad to obtain employment on tbe farm of a large 
Dutcb farmer. Tbe latter had an only cbild, a daugbter 
of sixteen years old, wbo, before tbe good-looking young 
Englisbmian bad been tbere many montbs, feil in love witb 
bim, and announced to ber f atber ber Intention of marrying 
bim. Tbe old man ravoc and stormed, sbut ber up for a 
time, and even tbreatened to beat ber. Finding tbat sbe 
was still obstinate, be sent Iier for two years to a scbool in 
Cape Town. Tbis had no effect wbatever. Sbe retumed 
witb very enlarged ideas aa to tbe decencies of living, and 
wanted, as be said, to turn tbe bouse upside down. Findingf 
it impossible to bend her to bis will, be gave in. Sbe bad 
kept up a correspondence witb Allnutt, wbo had, of course, 
been discbarged r.3 soon as tbe farmer bad discovered bis 
daughter's f ancy for bim. 

He bad not been insensible to tbe advantages of tbe Posi- 
tion. Her f atber owned large numbers of cattle and borses, 
and an extensive tract of land watered by a stream tbat, ex- 
cept at very dry seasons, was always füll. He bad been 
working at a farm near Colesberg, and on tbe receipt of a 
letter from ber announcing tbat ber fatber was willing to 
Banction tbe matcb be at once returned and married ber. A 
year later her fatber died, to Allnutt's great reKef, and bia 
wife at once set to work to transmogrify tbe interior of tbe 
bouse, and to equip it in the f asbion which sbe bad leamed 
to value at the Cape. 

The great stove which had before been in use was ro- 
moved and replaced by an open fire, and tbe room fitted witb 
carpets and Englisb f umiture. The upstairs rooms were simi- 
larly altered and furnished, curtains were hung at all tbe 
Windows, and thougb outside tbe bouse retained tbe appear- 
ance of an ordinary Boer homestead, tbe interior had tho 
uppearance of tbe bouse of a well-to-do British colonist. 
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Once a year Mrs. Allnutt and her husband bad gone down to 
Cape Town, and remained tbere for a montb; tbis bad kept 
her in toucb witb civilization. Out of doors tbe farm was 
xnanaged entirely by ber husband, but inside tbe house she 
was absolute mistress. 

After giying tbe horses an hour's rest, Mr. Alhiutt and 
Yorke started in a Cape cart, tbe Kaffir taking tbe reins, 
wbile they sat on tbe seat bebind bim. Mr. Allnutt chatted 
pleasantly as tbey drove, and altbougb tbe road crossed tbe 
yeldty it was not uninteresting. 

Yorke was surprised wben tbe f armer pointed to a house on 
a low nek between two bills and said» '^Tbat is my place, 
Yorke. It is two miles away yet, but I am on my own 
ground now. Boughly, tbe farm oontains nearly eiz Square 
miles of level ground and two of hill; it is worth a good deal 
more than wben I took it. I saw that if it bad water it would 
Support ibree times as many cattle as tbere were on it, and I 
dammed tbe stream up in tbe biUs and brought water down, 
and baye irrigated three or f our bundred acres. It took a lot 
of work, but Kaffir labour is cheap. I cut tbe grass twice 
and make bay of it; six months in the year I let tbe cattle 
feed on it, and it has fully answered my ezpectations, and 
every year repays me all the ezpense of carrying tbe job out. 
The Dutcb f armers around come here and admire, and enyy 
tbe green pasture wben their own is bumt up, but though 
they see the advantage well enough, tbere is not one of libem 
has attempted to Imitate it." 

" It must have been a big job f encing it in," Yorke said. 

" Yes; I could not do that tbe first year, but the aloes and 
prickly-pear of which it is made grow very quiekly. Tbe 
farm itself is endosed by barbed-wire fencing. The law 
obliges every settler to fence bis land." 

As they drove up to the door Mrs. Allnutt came out. Her 
two years at Cape Town and her subsequent yisits tbere bad 
prevented ber f rom f alling into the loose and slovenly way of 
the ordinary Beer f arm^s wife. She was a large woman 
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and Bomewhat stout, but her dress was neat and well-fitting. 
She had a strong but not unpleasant face, and welcomed 
Yorke with more geniality than he expected. 

"You are welcome," she said. "It is a long joumey for 
you to have made alone. Were yon sent out here, or did you 
come at your own wish i " 

"It was my own proposal," Yorke replied. "I could not 
remain idle at home, and I was too young to go into any 
business there. I am fond of outdoor ezercise, and as Mr. 
Allnutt, when in England, had kindly invited me to come 
over, I thought it would be best for me to accept his offer, 
and to leam something of the country and its ways before I 
made a Start for myself ." 

" You were quite right," she said. " Certainly a etay here 
for a time will do that for you. But come in. Of course you 
will find our ways a little stränge at first, but you look sen- 
sible, and I have no doubt you will soon f eel at home." 

After what Yorke had heard of the mode of life of the 
Dutch f armer, he was surprised to find, when he entered the 
house, an air of English comfort pervading it. The room 
prepared for him was such as he would meet with in the house 
of a well-to-do f armer in England; the fumiture was good 
and substantial, muslin curtains hung 'at the Windows. Look- 
ing out, he saw that the whole back of the house was covered 
with roses in fidl bloom, and that there was a small but pretty 
garden behind; round this was a large orchard — apple, paar, 
peach, and other fruit trees. He had seen nothing like this 
in any of the f armhouses they had passed on the road. On 
retuming down-stairs, after indulging in a good wash, he 
expressed his thanks to Mrs. Allnutt for the comfort of his 
bedroom, and his admiration for the gorgeous show of roses in 
the garden. 

" Yes,*' she said, " I saw the gardens of many of the Eng- 
lish mansions round Cape Town, and I made up my mind to 
have something like them here. My neighbours at first all 
thought it a terrible waste of labour, but I do not as a rule 
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care much for other folks' opinions; and though I do not 
pretend to like your people, I do not see why we should not 
adopt their customs when we see that they are better than our 
own — especially when so many of our people living near Cape 
Town have taken to them." 

"Everything looks very nice and comfortable, Mrs. All - 
nntt, and if I had not looked out of the window I should not 
have known that I was not at home." 

"Can you ride?" ehe asked abruptly; for although her 
residenoe at Cape Town had taught her to appreciate the 
modes of life there, she did not like being thought, even in 
such a matter, to copy the British, and chose to consider that 
they were those of the better clasa of her own people — ^as, 
indeed, was the case. 

" Yes, I can ride," Yorke said. '* I am very f ond of it." 

" Can you shoot ? " 

" I have begun," he said. " You see, I have been at school, 
and it is only during the winter holidays that I bave had any 
Chance, and just the last fortninght of the long holiday in 
Summer." 

"But how is that?" she asked. '^Why do you not shoot 
all the year round?" 

• " Because it is a close time up to the Ist of September, and 
there is not much shooting after January; people begin to 
hunt about that time." 

" Yes, game is protected here also." 

Yorke had told his cousin that he had begun to leam Dutch, 
and was very anxious to g^t to speak the language well, and 
on the latter telling his wif e, she nodded approvingly. 

"You will have plenty of opportunities, for Dutch is the 
language of the house. Sometimes I speak in English with 
my husband, because I wish to keep it up, but he speaks Dutch 
as well as I do. But as the Kaffirs speak our language, and 
do not understand English, it is much more convenient to 
speak that language. You had better get Hans," she went on, 
toming to her Lusband^ " to go about with him; in that wa^ 
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he will soon leam to speak Taal. He is very little use to me 
about the house ; he is very lazy, and if it wasn't f or his f ather 
having been killed on the plaoe, I would not keep him a day." 

Hans had taken the horses when the cart drew up. He was 
a rough, slouching lad of about Yorkers age, loosely built, and 
altogether unkempt and slovenly; his father, who had been 
Mr. Allnutt's head cattleman, had been thrown from his 
horse and pitched on his head, breaking his neck instantly. 
Hans Smidt, who was ten years old at the time, having no 
relations, had been taken on at the house, and was supposed 
to aid in looking af ter the horses there, watering the garden, 
and doing odd Jobs. He was now receiving the same wages 
as the Kaffir labourers, although, as Mrs. AUnutt declared, a 
"Ka&x boy was worth a dozen of him. 

For the next f ew days Yorke rode about the f arm with his 
Cousin, inspecting the herds and getting a general idea of the 
place. 

"You will save me a good deal of trouble, Yorke," his 
Cousin, who objected to trouble of any kind, said. " You can 
ride down twice a day and see that the Kaffirs are doing their 
work and preventing the cattle from straying too f ar away. 
Beyond that you can amuse yourself as you like. There are 
a dozen young horses which want breaking in. I see you 
have a good seat, and you will, no doubt, be able to manage 
that. There is no shooting about here, though you can occa- 
sionally get a deer among the hills. Still, it is just as well 
that you should leam to use a rifle. Every man in this coun- 
try is a fair marksman, and, even when there is little chanoe 
of Coming upon game, of ten rides with his rifle slung acrois 
his back. I am sure you would not like to be beaten by any 
of the Dutch lads. They are not such good shots now as they 
used to be when gEone was plentif ul, and of course shooting is 
not so important here as it is in the Transvaal, where every 
man may be called upon at any moment to go out on com- 
mando against the natives. Still, it is the acoomplishment 
on which Boers pride themselvesy and you may find it useful 
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if you stay in the country. For if one is to believe all these 
Dutchmen say, there is likely to be a lot of trouble out here 
before long." 

**Not in this part, I suppose, uncle," — for so Yorke had 
taken to call his cousin. " I know there may be a row in the 
Transvaal, but surely not here ? " 

" I don't know, Yorke. If it begins in one part, there is no 
saying how it will spread. I believe that if the Transvaal 
begins war, the Orange Free State will join. They have 
not a shadow of grievance. They are whoUy independent of 
US» and have always been quiet and peacef ul, and there does 
not seem to be any of the ill-feeling against the English that 
prevails in the Transvaal. Still, there is never any saying; 
and I believe that Steyn, their President, is a very ambitious 
man. This Africander Bond is doing a great deal of mis- 
Chief in Cape Colony, and although the Dutch element have 
it pretty nearly their own way, I doubt if they will not join 
the Dntch across the Orange River if these rise." 

** Bnt what is it they really want ? " Yorke asked. 

**They want to be masters here altogether. They see the 
gold mines and diamond mines prospering enormously, and 
they think that if they could drive us out, all this wealth 
would come into their hands. They dream of one great Ke- 
public, and of their flag waving everywhere. I don't say that 
they would drive the English out altogether; their talents 
and energy would be useful to them, and, as in the Transvaal, 
they would make them pay all the taxes of the country. Kruger 
would, of course, be President of the Republic, but he is an 
old man, and Steyn would naturally be his successor. That 
is why he may be expected to drag the Free State into the 
matter should there be a row." 

**But they can hardly think that England would consent 
to let them go ? " 

**That is what they do think, Yorke. Since that Majuba 
business, and the fatal surrender afterwards, they despise us 
altogether. They do not believe for a moment that we shall 
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fight, and they are positive that if we should venture to do so, 
they would thrash us without the alightest difficulty. They 
have accnmulated enormous Stores of rifles and artillery, and 
believe that, as they licked ns so easily when they were unpro- 
vided with these things, it will be a mere walk over now. 
Krug'er will keep up a correspondence with Chamberlain until 
everything is absolutely ready, then he will break off negotia- 
iions, and there will be war — ^that is, if England is bold 
enough to venture upon it. That is the Boer idea of things, 
Yorke. You will hear it openly discussed up at the house. 
Even in the f arms round here there are Stores of anununition 
hidden away, and if war does begin, and a material advantage 
is gained, you will see the whole country on fire f rom Cape 
Town to Pretoria. 

** Of course, there are many of the Dutch of the better daas 
who would f ar rather let things remain as they are at present. 
They have no ground of complaint against us; they are free 
to elect their own representatives, and to make their own 
laws; the British authority is little more than nominal, and 
we have not five thousand soldiers in this colony or Natal. It 
seems to me that the peril is a very serious one. There is 
nothing to prevent twenty-five thousand Boers marching into 
Durban, and another force of the same strength capturin^ 
Cape Town. Each force would be swoUen as it went. Every 
man would be mounted; they would be armed with the best 
rifles that money could purchase, and they are good shots. 
They would need no transport, f or they would seize the cattle 
of the British colonists, and plunder stores as they went. I 
ask you, what could flve thousand infantry do against such a 
force?" 

"It certainly looks bad, imcle — ^much worse than I 
thought." 

" As f ar as I am concerned, Yorke, it would, I think, make 
but little difference to us; and as for my wife, she would 
hoist their flag as they came along, and probably ride herseif 
to welcome them. So I may take it that they would not ia* 
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terfere with anythiiig here; and personally I should be no 
worse oft, for the Assembly at Cape Town could halrdly be 
moie Dutch than it is at präsent. The only change that I 
ahonld feel would be, that on holidays we shovdd have the 
Bepublican flag flying on the flagstaff instead of the Union 
Jack, which would be a bitter pill to swallow." 

"Bnt the British oolonists would join the troops, surely?" 

^ The British colonists are neither armed nor organized. I 
have no doubt that many of the younger men would try and 
make their way down to Cape Town, and join any force that 
was raised there. But all that would take time; and even if 
twenty thousand joined here and in Natal, what use could 
they be against an insurrection over a million Square miles» 
with a great nucleus of well-armed men ? " 

'' Well, uncle, at any rate I will steadily practise shooting; 
and i£, as seems likely, trouble is really coming on, I shall 
go down to Cape Town and try to get into a new corps that 
is being raised.'^ 

"Well, Yorke, I shall not try to dissuade you; I have no 
legal authority over you; and if I were a young man, that is 
what I should do myself . But if you wish for any peace and 
quiet here, you must keep your intentions to yourself , and, 
above all, hold your tongue when you hear treason talked up 
at the house. My wif e has taken to you much better than I 
ezpected. But though she, from having been at school at 
Cape Town, and going down there pretty of ten, and reading 
a good deal, has much better ideas of the power of England 
than most of her countrymen, she believes that England will 
not fight, and that even if it does, it will soon see the impos- 
sibility of reoonquering such a tremendous country as this. 
And really, I cannot disagree with her af ter what we saw in 
the last war, and from what we know of the preparationa the 
Boers have made." 

" I think she is wrong, unde. I don't say that we may be 
able to reconquer the whole of South Africa, but I feel sure 
that, whatever it coetSj England will hold the Cape and Dur« 
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' ban and the other seBporta, f or they are of immense import- 
aiice to her." 

" Let US aaj no more about it, lad. It ia causing me a deal 
of trouble ; so I hold m; tonglie, f or I can't aftord to be on 
bad terms with all the neishboura, and in constant bot water 
at home. There is any amount of anununition in the house, 
so you can practise as much as jou like, and there are plenty 
of Spots amons the hills where you can do it quietly, and so 
far away from the house that there would be no cbance of 
being heard. Of conrse yon could oooasionally fire near, f or 
it would seem only natural to m; wife that you should like to 
learu to ahoot when everyone eise does. This will be the last 
day that I shall ride with you; but always take Hans. He 
may look like a fool, but I don't think he is one. He is slim, 
BS the Dutoh aay, that is, he is crafty. If he could tum his 
band to anytbing^ he would baye to do a good deal more work 
tban at present He is like tbe monkeys, you know. Tbey 
say they could talk well enough if they liked, but they know 
that if they did tbey would be compelled to work." 

Hans' face brightened up greatly when he was told that he 
was freed from all otber duties, and was to consider himself 
entirely at Torke's disposal — a young Eaffir being at once 
engaged to perform the work he had praviously done — and 
h^iceforth no complaint could be made of hia laziness. 
Whatever the hour at which Yorke wanted to start, tbe horeea 
were ready for hiro, and the boys were often out on the veldt 
before anyone eise in tbe house was moving. Torke tbrew 
himself into his work with ardour, for it suited him admir- 
ably. There were the cattle to look after, and sometimes long 
rides to be undertaken in search of animals that had strayed. 
The horses gave little trouble. A few bundles of freshly-cut 
imnm were carried to them every moming,. and with the 
m handy to them they had the sense to know that th(7 
1 do no better elaewhere. Several KafSr labourers cut 
«m-cobe and carried them up to a large shed near the 
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Iioiise^ while the stalks and leaves were piled into a stack f or 
mixJTig with the hay in the winter. 

On many f arms all this was bumt as f uel, but the colonist 
had, 80on after he becafne master of the f arm, planted fifty 
acres of fir-trees on the slopes of one of the Valleys, and the 
Clearings of these fnmiahed an abundant stock of firewood, 
and indeed added materially to the retums of the farm by 
the aale of the surplus to neighbours. 

Every day Yorke practised for an hour with the rifle, fir- 
ing, not at a target, which, with its white Square, resembletf 
nothing that a soldier wonld have to aim at in a battle, but at 
aome mark on a stone on the hillside, or a block of wood of 
ihe size of a man's head, half hidden in a tussock of coarse 
graas on the veldt. This block Hans always carried with him 
when they were going shooting. Yorke practised judging 
distance on level and broken ground, both f rom the saddle 
and on f oot, guessing it as nearly as he could, and then step- 
ping it. At the end of foxir months he could judge very 
cloeely the distance of any object he saw up to seven or eight 
handred yards, and was tolerably sure of hitting it. He had 
practised, too, shooting f rom the saddle. 

After he had been there a short time Mr. AUnutt, seeing 
that he could sit any horse on the farm, had given him one 
of his own, which was as yet unbroken. Yorke took great 
pains in training it, teaching it to halt when at füll gallop, 
to remain immoyable while he fired from the saddle, or, 
Standing by it, used it as a rest for his barrel. It would 
lie down when he told it, and come at his whistle. Its sire 
was an English hui^ter which Mr. Allnutt had bought to 
improve the strain of his horses, so that it was a faster, os 
weU as a more powerful, animal than the native-bred horses, 
while possessing an equal amount of hardiness and endurance. 

^ I think it is the best I ever bred," he said to Yorke thrce 
months after the latter had arrived at the farm. ^^And I 
choee it for you especially, because I saw at once that you 
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would do it credit, and that some day it might be of tlie 
utmost importance to you to be well mounted. As to myself , 
it does not make any difference whether I ride a mile slowcr 
or a mile faster an hour; and on the whole, I prefer going 
a mile slower. Besides, you see, as a relation of mine I wiah 
you to do me credit, and I like'to'take the conceit out of some 
of these Dutch lads, who think so much of themselves. I 
don't know when I was more pleased tban wben you beat 
Diick Jansen yesterday by twenty leng^tbs. He was always 
boasting that he had the best horse in this part of the colony. 
Of course you had the advantage of being at least two stone 
the lighter; but they don't take any account of weight out 
here. Besides, I could see that if you wanted to, you could 
have beaten him by twice as much. Between ourselves, I 
don't think your aunt was quite as well pleased as I. He is 
a great f avourite of hers, and moreover is her oousin. How- 
ever, we needn't mind that, except that I fancy you have 
made an enemy, and may have trouble with him by and by. 
These Dutch don't often forgive an injury; if they cannot 
avenge it at once, it rankles in their minds tili they see an 
opportunity f or wiping it out." 



OHAPTEB in 

A QUARREL 



AS time went on Yorke feit bis position increasingly un- 
comfortable. The Dutch farmers became more and 
more aggressive in their talk. They regarded war as certain, 
and spoke so scoffingly of the courage of the British soldiers, 
and of the easiness with which they would be defeated and 
driven out of the country, that Yorke found it well-nigh 
impossible to hold bis tongue, and had often to leave the 
room to prevent himself from breaking out 
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" I am sorry, lad/' his cousin said to him one day. " It is 
a trial to me, and I myself have sometimes to leave while 
they are talking. I can't well quarrel with these people, as 
1 have to live among them; but I hope the time will come 
when I shall have the satisfaction of eeeing a mighty change 
in their tone." 

"I don't mind the rest so much," Yorke said; "they are 
middle-aged men, and they certainly beUeve what they say. 
You have been so long with them that you are almost re- 
garded as one of themselves, and they certainly do not take 
any notice of my being present, and have no thought of hurt- 
ing my feelings. But it is different with Dirck Jansen; he 
has been unpleasant ever since I came, and now he seems bent 
iiX>on picking a quarrel with me. He talks at me when he is 
aaying insulting things about our soldiers and our people. Tf 
I stay here, one of these days I shall have a desperate row 
with him, which is just what he wants." 

" I am af raid it is so. I have noticed it myself , and have 
even spoken to my wife about it; but she is prejudiced in 
his favour, and says that he speaks no more strongly than 
eyery true Afrikander should speak. Besides, what good 
could come of your having a quarrel with him 1 He is nearly 
nineteen, two years older than you are, and a big powerf ul 
fellow. It is what he is trying to do, and nothing would 
please him better than for you to give him the chance of 
thTaflhing you.'* 

"He is a great deal stronger and bigger than I am, uncle; 
but I don't suppose that he has the slightest idea of boxing, 
and I can use my fists pretty well. I might get thrashed, but 
I certainly should not be thrashed easily. However, I am 
anxious not to have a row, and the sooner the war begins and 
I can enlist the better. I have stood as much as I can do, my 
patience has pretty well come to an end. I should not have 
put up with so much but for your sake." 

It happened unfortunately that Dirck Jansen came over 
nezt day with f our or five other f armers. The houae was a 
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favourite resort, for Mrs. Allnutt was far more hospitable 
than was tlie cuatom, and alwaya produced a bottle of epirits 
vhen she had visitors, and the inducement of a free driok is 
one that few Boera can withataod. 

" The newa ia good 1 " Dtrck Jauaea ahouted boisteroualy os 
they rode up. "We hear there is no doubt that Steyn will 
go with the Tranavaal, and they say (hat Kruger will rery 
soon stop fooling the Booineka, aod that he baa got erery- 
tbing now ready for kicking tbem out of South Africa. I 
should advise you to be packing up at ouce, young feUow. 
Tou won't have much time when we get your aoldiers on the 

" Walt tili you get them on the nin," Torke replied. " It 
will be time enough to begin to brag then." 

"Bragl" the other said acomfully. "What can fellow» 
who don't know one end of a gun from anotber do against 
ua?" 

" There are a good many who know more tban tbat, as you 
will £nd to your eoat, Dirck, if you are man enougb to go out 
and try them. There are some who can aboot atraigbt, any- 
how." 

" Tourself, for inatance," Dirck said scoffingly. " I bear 
you have been popping away among the hills, but I have not 
heard of your bringing in much game." 

" I don't care about ahooting at thinga that can't shoot 

ick in retum. But maybe I can ahoot aa atraigbt as BOme 

F you can do," 

"Do you mean myaelf!" Dirck replied angrily. 

" Yea, I mean youraelf among othera, Dirck Jansen." 

"Will you tryf" Dirck ahouted as he diamounted. 

" Gertaioly I will. I am toM you are the best ahot in ÜW 

aighbourbood ; and if you can't beat me, who hare onl; 

iken to it lately, you may acknowledge that those who shoot 

orse than you will have no grcat chauce against Tln gliabTimT i 

ho shoot a great deal better tban I." 
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''You See, all of you, this insolent young fellow has chal- 
lenged me to a trial of skill," Direk said to his companions. 
"I would not have condescended to compete with him, for 
there is no credit to be gained in beating such a boy; biit he 
wants taking down, and I am glad to have the opportunity 
of doing it. Now, Mr. Allnutt, I will leave it to you to 
Bettle the distance and the mark. I say anything between a 
hundred and five hundred yards; but two hundred is the 
general distance we have for our matches." 

"What do you say to two hundred, Yorke?" 

^^That will suit me very well, though I should prefer a 
thousand.'' 

The Boers had all dismounted. 

^ Then let us go out behind the house, Mr. Allnutt," one of 
them said, '* we can easily choose a mark there." 

Yorke went into the house to get his rifle and soon joined 
them. They went a short distance, and then the Boer said, 
** That rock there is about two hundred yards away, it will 
make a very fair mark." 

" It would be difficult to judge which is the centre," Yorke 
said, ** and might give rise to dispute." 

" That is so," the Boer said gravely. " I saw an empty tin 
in the yard, the bottom of that will make a very good bull's- 
eye." 

Mr. Allnutt shouted, "Hansl" The lad was standing at 
the gate of the yard looking after them. He had heard the 
oonversation, but dared not foUow them. "Hans, wrench 
the top oß that tin by the kitchen door and bring it here." 

They then walked on to the rock, where, in two or three 
minutes, Hans joined them with the top of the tin. It had 
been a two-pound tin, and the circle was some four inches 
across. 

"It will stand very well on ihis projection on the face," 
ihe Boer said. " It will then be as nearly as possible in the 
oentre." 
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" But it will tumble down every time it is hit.*' 

*' Hans will stand near and pick it up agrain/' Mr. Allimtt 
Baid. 

" It had better be fixed," the Boer remarked. ^* There is a 
little crack in the rock, a nail driyen througli the tin would 
hold it there. It is better to do the thing properly." 

Dirck laughed. '^By all means do it properly, thou^ I 
cannot see why we shoiild trouble about euch a f arce aa 
this/' 

Mr. Allnutt paid no attention to this speech, but said» 
** Oo and take a hammer, Hans, and a gfood-sized nail, and 
cut the bottom out of another tin and bring that here too. 
If three or f our holes are made» the question may arise as to 
which is the last." 

The lad ran ofp. 

*^ Now, Mr. Yan Laun^ while he is away we may as well 
arrange as to how they had better shoot — how many shots 
each shall fire, whether they shall shoot altemately, or one 
£re bis shots at one of liie pieces of tin, and then the other 
take the new target. I think that will be the best, then no 
dispute can arise." 

"I agree with you. How many times shall each firef 

After discussion it was agreed that each should fire ten 
ehots. 

" Now, it will be fair," übe Boer said, " to toss up f or who 
shaU fire first. What do you say t Heads shall mean Dirck, 
tails your lad." 

^'Do you mean, whichever wins is to have ihe choicet'^ 

" "No, which ever wins fires first." 

The coin was spim in the air. It came down "heads". 
When Hans retumed one of the discs of tin was nailed up 
at the spot arranged, then Mr. Allnutt stepped two hundred 
yards. Dirck unslung bis rifle, and £lled the magazine. 
Hans stood three or four yards from the rock; he knew that 
there was little chance of either of them missing the stone. 
Although Dirck had so far treated ihe afFair as almost a 
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joke he was not disposed to be careless, f or the quiet and com* 
posed air of his young antagonist seemed to show that the 
latter mnst be at least a fair shot or he would never have 
carried the thing so f ar. As soon» theref ore, as he had loaded 
bis rifie, he took his place with greater seriousness and gravity 
than he had hitherto manif ested. He put the gun up to his 
Shoulder and then lowered it again. 

" Is there any time-limit ? '' he asked. 

The Boers and Mr. Allnutt consulted together a moment, 
then the latter said, '' We have agreed that there may be half 
a minute between each of the first five shots, a limit of two 
minutes f or reloading, and then half a minute between each 
of the last five shots.'' 

Dirck again raised his rifle to his Shoulder and almost in- 
stantaneously fired. There was a clang. Hans ran f orward 
and pointedy with a stick he had cut, to a spot near the edge 
of the tin. As soon as he retired again the rifle cracked. 
The ten shots were all flred well within time. Hans took 
down the tin and ran with it to the group, and then, going to 
the rock, f astened the other there. Seven of the buUets had 
hit the tin fairly, another had cut a semicircular bit out of 
the edge, the other two had been outside the circle. The holes 
were dotted about all over the tin, but, with one exception, 
none was within an inch of the centre. 

"That is very good shooting,'* Mr. Allnutt said. "Four 
inches are not much of a mark at two hundred yards." 

" I have done better," Dirck said carelessly, " but I f ancy 
it is quite good enough f or the purpose." 

Yorke now took his place at the firing-point. There was 
not a breath of wind blowing, and, as he had practised so 
of ten at a similar mark, he feit pretty confldent that he could 
dD better than Dirck had done. He shouted to Hans, "Do 
not trouble to point out where the shots strike. I would 
rather fire quicker." 

The first fiye shots went off at intervals of only about ten 
seconds. He reloaded quickly, and again flred rapidly. 
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" Tou have not overtrated your shooting/' the Boer wlio had; 
taken tl^e lead in the. matter said. '' Every ahot hit/' 

They walked up in a body to the target. As they neared 
it thßy uttered exclamations of surpriae. The ten shots had. 
all fairly Struck the tin. 

*' Jt is a trick, an inf amous triok 1 '' Dirck exclaimed f uri-: 
ously. *^ That boy must haye punched the holes bef ore he 
put the tin up. It is not tiie one he showed us as he went 
along." 

" It 18 a lie/' Yorke said, ** and you know it. I thought i% 
wasn't in you to take a licking in good part Fellows who 
boast so much very seldom stand being coUared." 

With a howl of rage Dirck pointed his riflQ at him, for^. 
getting that he had not reloaded it. He pulled the trigger» 
but as there was no report, he threw the gun down with an 
oath and flew at Yorke. The latter stood steadily, and as 
his assailant was on the point of dosing with him, Struck 
out with his right fist, throwing his whole strength into the 
blow; it caught Dirck just on the point of the chin, and he 
went backwards as if he. had been shot. It had all pasaed so 
rapidly that the others had no time to interfere. In a mo- 
ment they ran in. 

'^ 1 am sorry this has happened, sir/' the leading Boer said 
to Mr. Allnutt. *' Dirck has been wrong altogether. He was 
the aggressor, and was fairly beaten by your lad, who is cer- 
tainly a marvellous shot. He has been more thoroughly 
beaten now. If his rifle had been charged, he would have 
shot his Opponent, so he richly deserved the punishment he 
has got. You had better take your lad away now; we will 
see to Dirck." Then he turned, and, as Yorke walked ofE 
with the colonist, assisted the others to raise Dirck, who was 
half-stunned by the blow, on to his feet. 

'*You have behaved shamefully, Dirck Jansen," he said 
stemly when he found that the young man could understand 
him. "You have brought discredit upon yourself and us. 
You have been beaten at shooting by a mere boy, and instead 
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of taking it f airly and in a good spirit, you first accuse him 
of playing a trick upon you, and then try to murder him. 
And now, big as you are, he has knocked you silly. We are 
aahamed of you. Hans, go and fetch Mr. Jansen's pony. 
New, Dirck, you will mount and ride off at once, and I will 
teil Mts. Allnutt that you will not come to the f arm again 
f er some time, and wby." 

There was a murmur of approval from the others, and 
Dirck stood sulkily until Hans arrived with hia horse; then 
he picked up his rifle, slung it over his Shoulder, mounted, and 
rode off without a word. The others walked to the house. 

^ I am sorry to teil you, Mrs. Allnutt, that Dirck Jansen has 
behaved scandalously. He had a fair trial of skill with your 
husband's young cousin, and the lad beat him 'hollow. Then 
he f alsely accused him of an unworthy trick, levelled his rifle, 
and puUed the trigger. It would have been murder had not, 
happily, the riffe been unloaded. Then he ruahed to seize the 
lad, and was knocked senseless by him. I have apologized, 
and my friends here join me in the apology, to the youn^ 
fellow, for the gross conduct«of Dirck Jansen, and we trust 
that you will not receive Dirck in. your house so long as the 
lad remains here." 

'^ It seems hardly possible, Mr. Van Laun, that Dirck should 
have behaved so. He must have been grossly insulted to begin 
with. I hear that the shooting arose out of a quarrel." 

"It was not exactly a quarrel, though both were angry. 
Dirck began by saying rough things to your lad, who was not 
to be blamed because he spoke up for his countrymen, just 
as I should have done, or any other Dutchman would have 
done, had an Englishman spoken so of our people.'' 

" I am sorry to hear what you say, Mr. Van Laun,'' Mrs. 
Allnutt Said somewhat stiffly. "I cannot but think that 
Dirck must have had great provocation.'' 

"Dirck is a hot-headed young fool, cousin, and though I 
am as nearly related to him as you are, I say so without hesi- 
tation; and for my part, I am not altogether sorry that this 
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young Engliah lad should have giyen him a lesson. The fact 
that he is perhaps the best shot round here has cocked him 
iip altogether unduly. He had it in his heart to eommit 
imurder to-day, for it would have been murder if there had 
been a cartridge in his gun ; and though it would have been 
hard to testify against one of my own blood» I must have said 
60 in open court had he been tried for the act. However, I 
hope we shall hear no more of it, and that the lads will not 
meet again tili Dirck has come to his senses. He will kMf 
the truth f rom all of us who were present at the affair, an4 
may be all the better for finding tibat he is not such a tne 
f ellow as he thought he was.'' 

Mrs. Allnutt did not reply. It was evident that her sym- 
pathies were entirely with Dirck. The farmers did not stop, 
but, mounting their horses, rode off. Mr. Allnutt went out 
into the yard, and, as he expected, found Yorke talking in the 
Stahles to Hans. The latter was in high glee, for he hated 
Dirck Jansen« who had swom at him many a time when he 
did not bring his horse round as quickly as he had expected, 
and was once on the point of laying his whip about his 
Shoulders when Mr. Allnutt, Coming out of the house, and 
seeing what was about to happen, had arrested the blow by 
saying stemly, "Drop that, Dirck, you are not master here 
yet. Hans is my servant and not yours; neither you nor 
anyone eise shall touoh him.'' 

Yorke and he were still talking when Mr. Allnutt entered 
and motioned to Hans to go outside. 

" This is an unfortunate affair, Yorke, very unfortunate. I 
do not consider that you were in any way to blame, but that 
hardly makes it less unfortunate. Here you have beaten a 
f ellow was proud of his skiU with the rifle; your shooting 
certainly astonished me, for although I knew that you had 
used a tremendous lot of cartridges in the past six months, I 
bad no idea that you had done it to such good purpose. In 
the next place, you have floored him as neatly as I ever saw a 
man knocked down, and have done it with half a dozen of hia 
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own friendfl lookiog on. In the third place, you have brought 
him into diagrace with ihem, and as the story will soon get 
abouty it wiU be a terrible blow to bis pride. 

"Now, I bave never liked Dirck. He is a very bad type 
of the Dutchman in tbese parts, thongb, I have no doubt, he 
would pass muster in the TransvaaL He ia rüde and over- 
bearing; and although a man may be all that, and yet at 
bottom a good fellow, I don't think Dirck is so. He will 
never f orgive you, and nnless I am greatly mistaken, he will 
tiy in some way to get even with you, and will not care what 
Steps he takes to do so. Now, you know, lad« you have been 
talking f or some little time past of going down to Cape Town, 
and joining a corps newly got up there, when the war breaks 
out, which I am afraid it will do very shortly. I teil you 
f rankly that, sorry as I am to say so, I think it will be better 
f or you to do this speedily. I don't mean to-morrow or next 
day, but shortly. I am also sorry to say that this affair will 
not make matters more comf ortable at home. You know my 
wife is very f ond of Dirck, and it will take a great deal to 
make her believe that he could be wrong in anything. Van 
Laun spoke out straight to her, and said that the f ellow was 
altogether to blame; but I could see that her sympathies were 
nevertheless with him, and she believes that you were at fault 
in the matter." 

" I would go to-morrow, uncle," Yorke said ; " but it would 
look like running away. I will stay at home for another 
week, and then I will go. I don't mind whether aunt is 
displeased with me or not. I am conscious of having done no 
wrong, and if she shows me that I am no longer welcome I 
shall teil her quietly that she will only have to put up with 
me for another week. It may be impleasant, but I am not 
going to disappear as if I weie a culprit, and afraid of Dirck 
Jansen«" 

''All right, Yorke I I can quite understand your feelings. 
I am heartily sorry, but I f eel that you could not hope to be 
oomf ortable if you stayed hexe. I am sozry now that I aaked 
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you out here, but at the time I did not f oresee that thia ill« 
feeling on the part of the Dutch would become so deep and 
bitter. Had I done so, I would not have aaked you, knowin^ 
that my wife is as prejudiced as her neighbours." 

^ You need not be sorry, uncle, that you invited me here. 
I have had a pleasant time and I have leamed a great deal. 
If I had not been out here I ahould be slaving at Greek and 
mathematics at home, whereas now> if war breaks out, which 
seems almost certain, I shall have a most ezciting time of it, 
and when it is over I may see some way of making a start 
f or myself /' 

Mrs. AUnutt did not appear at supper. 

"Will you teil her, uncle," Yorke said, after talking the 
matter over f or some time, " that I shall leave this day week, 
and that if my presence is obnoxious to her I will take my 
meals apart. I am awfully sorry that my presence here 
should inconvenience her, but I really cannot go away as if 
I had been sent off in disgrace, or were afraid to meet Dirck 
Jansen again." 

"Quito right, lad! I hope that your aunt will be in a 
better State of mind to-morrow moming; but when once she 
takes a thing into her head she is, between ourselves, as 
obstinate as a mule. Well, whatever she may think of this 
quarrel, angry as she may be at it, she cannot but feel, after 
what Van Laun said, that Dirck brought it upon himself. 
She is a fair-minded woman when she is cool, and I have no 
doubt, before you go, she will be really sorry; for although 
I acknowledge that her afPections are very strongly devoted 
to Dirck, she has certainly during the time you have been 
here taken to you a good deal, and she has several times 
said it was wonderful how little trouble you were in the 
house." 

" She has always been very kind, and I am really very sorry 
that, however innocently, I have incurred her displeasure. 
You know that this is so, uncle, and if there were any place 
neai which I could go to without seeming to nm away, I 
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would leave at once zaüier than stop here ediere I am not wd- 
oome.'' 

^Don't trouble about it, Yorke. I invited you here, and I 
aak you to stay. If my wife, in the teeth of what her own 
friends teil her, chooses to consider you to have been in the 
wrong, I can't help it, and no one eise can. I shall not at- 
tempt to argne the matter with her. I know that presently 
ahe wiU aee that ahe has acted very unf airly towards you, and 
X hope that she will even in time recognize that Dirck Jansen 
13 by no means what she thinks him. It matters not to me 
whom she leaves the f arm to, but I should not like to see it 
go to him.'* 

^'But would you not have it, uncle?" 

''No. It was a curious arrangement. The old man left 
his faim to her, and her children af ter her if she should have 
any; if not, ahe had the power of leaving it at her death to 
aiiy of the descendants of his married sisters whom she might 
choose. But it was at her death to be valued, and should it 
under my management have increased in value, the increase 
was to be estimated by a firm of Dutch valuers whom he 
named, in Oape Town, and I was to receive either in cash, or 
88 a mortgage upon the f arm, the sum which they fixed as the 
increase in its value. The old man saw that I had good 
ideas and that I should improve the place, and he said to me 
a Short time before his death, ' I should not like myself to see 
all these changes that you teil me you wish to make, but I 
have no doubt that they will increase its value. It is fair 
that, if my daughter dies before you, you should have the 
benefit of the work that you have done, so I have had the f arm 
▼alued, and it will be valued again by the same firm if she 
dies before you, and you will receive the difference. Does 
that seem to you to be fair ? ' 

" * Quito fair,' I said. 

" ' It will be the same thing during her lif etime. I have 
sei down what the f arm has brought me in f or the past twenty 
years. She is to reoeive the average rental and to be ita 
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mifltress. As I wamed you bef ore you mamed Eer, I wiD 
have HO Englishman master here; but you may have tbe ufle 
of one-third of the income to be laid out in improvementB. 
It ifl to be as a loan to you, and to be repaid f rom tbe extra 
Profits of tbe place/ 

''I tbougbt tbe arrangement, althougb curious, was very 
fair. I need bardly say tbat tbe income is now f our times as 
great as it was wben tbe old man died. Tbe money I used 
f or improvements bas long since been paid off, and I bave laid 
by a very considerable sum. My wif e and I never talk about 
money matters. Sbe bas tbe amoimt tbat was annuaDy made 
by ber f atber, witb wbicb sbe runs tbe bouse, and spends as 
sbe likes. Sbe neitber asks wbat tbe farm now brings in, nor 
interferes witb me in any way, so tbat we get on very weU 
togetber. If sbe dies bef ore me, I sball^ in addition to wbat I 
bave laid by, bave a beavy mortgage on tbe farm; and be- 
tween ourselves, it is morally certain tbat Dirck Jansen, if 
sbe leaves it to bim, will never be able to pay tbe interest, 
f or be will work on tbe old grooves, so f ar as be works at aU, 
and in a couple of years after be takes possession I sball 
f oreclose and bave tbe farm put up to auction, in wbicb case 
I bope tbat some Englisbman will buy it. I sbould certainly 
not remain in tbe colony after ber deatb. 

^ Tbese are tbe plans I bad f ormed f or myself , Yorke, and 
wben I was in England, and invited you to come up, it was 
witb a vague idea tbat some day you migbt possibly succeed 
me bere. Tbe mortgage wbicb I sball bold over tbe prox)erty 
is larger tban anyone would be likely to bid f or tbe farm, and 
I tbougbt tbat I migbt tberefore purcbase it in your name. 
But sinoe you bave been bere, I bave seen tbat tbis would not 
do. In tbe first place, you would never be contented to setüe 
down bere, you bave too mucb energy to take to tbe lif e of a 
f armer; and tbis quarrel witb Dirck would alone render tbat 
plan imx)ossible. Tbere is an enmity already establisbed; 
and if be, after Coming into possession of the farm, were 
tumed out by you, be would become your deadly enemy. 
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and wonld assuiedly have the sympathy of his relations, and, 
indeed, of all the Boers aronnd. Therefore I shall not par- 
ticularly care who bnys the f arm and pays off my mortgage. 

**I have been very much pleased with you ever since you 
eame here, and what was two years ago only a vague idea ia 
now my £zed Intention, and you will be my heir at my death» 
I have no nearer relation, and I have not feit attracted to- 
wards anyone whom I have met, ezcept yonr f amily. Of 
oonrse, I may die bef ore my wif e. In that case, my claim to 
the estate for the improvements I have effected will drop, 
though, of conrse, the snm I have laid by will not be affected. 
My opinion was asked on this subject when the old man made 
his will, and I willingly agreed to it, because it seemed to me 
a fair one; and besides, there was no one at that time whom 
I cared particidarly to benefit after my death." 

Yorke, who was greatly suiprised at what Mr. Allnutt said, 
began to thank him for the kindness of his intentions to- 
wards him, but the latter said: ^ There is no occasion at all 
for that. I must leave my money to someone, and as I like 
you better than any of my other relations it is only natural 
that you should be my heir. It may be a good many years 
before you benefit largely by it. I am only some three or 
f our and twenty years older than you are. I live a healthy 
outdoor lif e, and I may, for aught I know, go on tili I am 
eigfaty. However, now that I regard you as my heir, of 
course I shall give you a helping band when you need it, and 
when these troubles are over, and you have leamed the ways 
of the country, and are able to start a business with a good 
Chance of success, I shall be ready to give you a thousand 
I)ounds to set you up in it. Or, if you decide that you would 
like to retum home and settle in England, you will have that 
sum to pay your expenses at College, and such further sum as 
may be required to maintain you until you are in a position 
to keep yourself . There, do not let us say anything more 
abont it now, my boy. I should advise you not to go outside 
the farm until you leave. The Boers 'seldom forgive an in* 
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juiy. Oertainly Dirck Jansen will not be an ezception to the 
Tule, and» if he has a chance, will attempt to do you härm. 
For ezample, he might pick a quarrel with you, which might 
come to a shooting affray, and although you may be a better 
shot than he is, he would not hesitate to fire first. We had an 
example of that to-day, so you must keep out of his way tili 
you go. He oertainly will not oome here for the next week, 
after what Van Laun, who may be considered the head of his 
f amily, said. Now, lad, I feel tired after this unusual ex- 
citement, so we may as well go off to bed.'^ 

Yorke did not get to sleep for some time. He was natu- 
rally excited as well as surprised at the news of his cousin's 
intentions towards him, and feit that it would make an im- 
mense difFerence to him. In the most f avourable circum- 
etances, he could not have boped to save a sum that would 
enable him to start for himself, or to obtain a ahare in any 
established business. Now, his cousin's generous offer would 
enable him to begin to climb the ladder as soon as he was 
qualified to do so. As to the alternative of retuming to 
England and going to the University, he set it aside at once. 
He liked the lif e in South Af rica» and would not have cared 
to take up that of a Student again, with the prospect of be- 
coming a hard-working curate in a poor neighbourhood, or 
years of waiting for briefs as a young barrister. With a 
business out there, he might soon be able to help them at home, 
to supply his sisters with pocket-money, and, most pleasant 
of all, to be able to present his mother with a carriage, and a 
pair of horses, such as they used to drive before. With such 
pleasant thoughts in his mind he at last feil off to sleep, and 
in the moming, after as usual partaking of a bowl of milk 
and bread, started for his ride round the f arm with Hans in 
attendance. 

Three days passed quietly. Mrs. Allnutt had so far re- 
laxed as to come down to meals, and although she spoke as 
little as possible to Yorke, she was at least civil. On the 
f ourth moming he took his rifle and went up the Valley to 
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practise f or the first time since bis oontest with Dirck. HanB 
was some little distance behind him. As he was on the 
point of dismoiinting, he caught the gleam of a rifle-barrel 
behind a rock two hundred yards away. He did not hesitate 
f or an instant, bnt threw himself from bis horse. The action 
saved bis lif e, f or, as he did so, a ahot was fired, and the ball 
went through his hat, slightly grazing his head. As his feet 
tonched the ground he feil with his face towards the rock, 
iinslinging his ri£e as he did so and letting it fall in front of 
him, still grasping it cloee to the trigger. 

With an almost imperoeptible movement he brought the 
butt to his Shoulder, and then lay perfectly stilL His face 
was downward, and from a short distance seemed to be on the 
ground, but in reality he was able to look under the brim of 
his hat. For two or three minutes he lay thus, then he saw 
Dirck Jansen, cautiously look out from behind the rock. For 
a minute he did not move, then he slowly rose and pointed his 
rifle at some object behind Yorke. The latter did not doubt 
that he was taking aim at Hans. The moment the thought 
Struck him, he fired, and Dirck dropped his rifle, which ex- 
ploded as it touched the ground, and feil f orwards. A few 
seconds later Hans galloped up. 

" Are you hurt, master ? " he exclaimed. " I heard the shot, 
and thought that you had not waited for me, until I saw you 
lying there. I then caught sight of Dirck, and saw him point 
his rifle at me. I thought I was dead; for although you beat 
Dirck, he is a flne ahot, and at three hundred yards could not 
have missed me. Then I saw your rifle flash." 

^ It is a bad business, Hans. He tried to take my lif e, and 
thought that he had succeeded. It was a near shave, as you 
See; the bullet went through my hat. But I was in the act 
of dismounting, and he flred an inch or two too high." He 
put his hand on the top of his head. When he looked at it 
was covered with blood. 

'^ It is just as well," he said, as Hans uttered an exdama- 
tion of alarm. '^It is only a graze. If he had missed me 
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altogether, my story might not have been believed. Now» lef 
US go and see what has happened to him. I hope I have not 
killed him. If I had had time I should have aimed at his 
Bhoulder, but I knew that in another instant he would have 
fired at you, and I just sighted him and pulled the trigger." 

They went over to where Dirck was lying. He had been 
hit high up in the ehest. ^'Three inches farther up and I 
should only have broken his coUar-bone," Yorke said regret- 
fully. "Even as it is, I hope that he may reeover. These 
Mauser bullets do comparatively little damage if they do not 
hit a vital point. It is certainly so with game. Now» Hans, 
lay him down as bef ore. I will ride back to the f arm and 
send back help to bring him in." 

Yorke returned to his horse, mounted it, and rode back at 
füll Speed. Mr. Allnutt had just risen and come .out into 
the yard. 

"What is it, Yorke?'* he asked in alarm on seeing the 
lad's pale face and a small stream of blood running down his 
face. 

Yorke related what had happened. 

"The young scoundrell" the colonist exclaimed indig- 
nantly. " Well, at any rate you are not to blame, Yorke ; but 
it is a desperately bad business. Fortimately you have Hans 
to prove that your account of the attempt at assassination is 
true, and you were perfectly justified in shooting; but still, 
it will make the f eud worse than ever. I trust sincerely that 
his wound will not prove mortal. I will send ofF a mounted 
man at once to Kichmond f or a surgeon, and will go out with 
f our KaflSrs to bring the unfortunate young fellow in. Then 
I will ride over with you and Hans to Van Laun's; he is a 
justice of the peace. You can make your deposition before 
him, and I will give my guarantee to produce you if Dirck 
should die. Having done this, you had better Start at once 
for Cape Town, and when you get there telegraph your ad- 
dress to me, so that I can send for you if necessary." 

"Very well, uncle, that will certainly be the best way. 
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I could not stop here now. I trust most eamestly that he 
will recover. If I had had time to take aim I would ozdy 
liave disabled him» but I knew that if I did not fire instantly 
he would have shot Hans." 

^No doubt he thought that he had shot yon through the 
head, and intended to rid himself of the only witneas. I do 
not pity him one bit, whatever happens to him. He was a 
murderer in intention, and if he has f ailed, it is not bis fault. 
I think that even my wife will have her eyes opened now as 
to bis real character. That he should have aimed bis rifle 
at you bef ore in the heat of passion was to some eztent 
exeusable; but this was an attempt at premeditated murder, 
and if he recovers he ought to have a few years in prison. 
However, that will be f or you to decide." 

"If I were Coming back to live here I would certainly 
proeecute him^ f or he might make another attempt with better 
success; but, as it is, I shall not move in the matter. I will 
go out with you and the Kaffirs now. I could not be hang- 
ing about here doing nothing until he is brought in." 

On arriving at the Spot they found that Dirck was stiU 
alive, though unconscious. He was carefully placed on the 
hurdle that a Xaffir had brought with him, and was taken 
back to the house, Mr. AUnutt going on before to teil bis 
wife what had happened. He came out of the door as Yorke 
arrived with the bearers, saw Dirck carried upstairs, and then 
came down again. 

" I will leave him there in her care," he said; " she will see 
af ter him. She did not make any remark when I told her 
what had happened, beyond saying, 'Is there any proof as 
to the truth of this story ? ' * There is this f or proof,' I said. 
^Hans heard one shot, and one shot only, fired as he rode 
iip, then he saw Dirck rise and take aim at him. Then, as 
Yorke fired he saw him fall. The first shot that was fired was 
fired by Dirck, and the proof is that the ball went through 
Yorke's hat, and the lad is bleeding from a scalp woimd thera. 
lAa the affair happened on our farm there could have been 
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no quarrel between the two lads, for Hans was but a ahort 
distance behind when the first shot was fired; and as Dirck 
feil nearly three hundred yards from the spot where Yorke 
was lying they could not have been near enough for them. to 
have had words. What is more, he saw Dirck rise from be- 
hind the rock where he had been lying hid, and when he 
pointed that out to me I found the empty cartridge lying 
there.' She then only said, * Bring him up here; he is my 
Cousin.' Now we will ride over to Van Laun's. We shall 
have time to do so before the doctor arrives; it is only a quar- 
ter of an hour's gallop." 

Ordering Hans to follow him he mounted and galloped 
off with Yorke. Mr. Van Laim looked very grave when. 
he heard the story. 

"Unfortunate lad," he said; ''this is the result of his un- 
restrained passions. Now, Mr. Harberton, will you please 
write down your account of the affair, and I will swear yoa 
to it. Then I will get you to retire, and will have Hans in.'*' 

When the two Statements had been sworn to he called 
Yorke in again. 

"Of course," he said, "If Dirck dies there must be an 
enquiry into this. In any case, there must be an enquiry, if 
you insist upon it. Mr. Allnutt will give us his surety that 
you will appear if he dies." 

"I should be w^U content to drop the matter, sir, if Dirck 
lives, as I sincerely hoi)e he will. It is a most unfortunate 
affair, and greatly to be regretted. However, related as he 
is to Mrs. Allnutt, I certainly have no wish to press the mat- 
ter against him. I am going away from here, and am not 
likely to return unless I am obliged to do so. And for my 
aimt's sake, if for no other reason, I should regret extremely 
to bring so heavy a charge against one to whom she is so 
attached." 

" I thank you, sir. I am the unhappy f ellow^s uncle, and 
for my own part and that of the f amily I feel deeply indebted 
to you for your f orbearance. I am glad, however, that you 
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are about to leave, f or the ties of blood here coiint f or a great 
deal. Although we older men see bis fault in tbe gMLYest 
lifipht, there are bot spirits among tbe young men wbo migbt, 
in spite of tbe fact tbat be bad been utterly in tbe wrong, 
take up bis quarrel. I will now ride back witb you and bear 
tbe surgeon'fi report." 

Tbis tumed out to be f avourable ratber tban otberwise. 
Witbout being able to give any decided opinion, tbe surgeon 
Said tbat if all went well, and no fever set in, Dirck migbt 
recover. " Tbe baU/' be said, " bas gone rigbt tbrougb, and 
bas undoubtedly passed tbrougb tbe upper part of tbe lung; 
but tbe wound is so small tbat it will probably beal up witb- 
out leaving any af ter effects. If, bowever, fever sets in, I do 
not disguise from you tbat tbe result may be fatal, altbougb 
I r^ard tbe probabilities as being altogetber tbe otber way. 
As tbe bullet bas passed tbrougb tbere is little f or me to 
do. He must be kept very quiet, and given cooling drinks 
for some days. I sbaU ride over and see bim to-morrow. 
ü be is going on well, be will be able to take a little nourisb- 
ment in tbe way of soup in tbe course of two or tbree days/' 

Tbe news was an immense relief to Yorke. He feit tbat 
bad tbe afFair bappened again be could not bave acted otber- 
wise; but tbe tbougbt tbat be migbt bave taken life was very 
painful. If it bad been done in tbe course of a battle be 
would bave tbougbt comparatively little of it, but tbis was 
altogetber different; and altbougb Dirck bad been exceptiou- 
ally rüde and discourteous to bim, and be would bave liked 
to give bim a good tbrasbing, be would bave given mucb 
ratber tban be tbe cause of bis deatb. Wben tbe surgeon bad 
left, and Mr. Van Latm, after a few words witb Mrs. All- 
nutt, bad also ridden off, tbe colonist said: 

** Now, Yorke, tbe sooner you are ofF tbe better. You will, 
of course, take Bob. He is tbe best borse on tbe f arm, and I 
don't tbink you will get any better in tbe colony. And in 
tbe work you will bave to do, your life may depend upon tbe 
apeed of your borse.'' 
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" Will you let me take Hans with me ? ^ 

^ He has been speaking to me about it. He is most amdous 
to go with you. Of course, he is free to go whether I like 
it or not; but indeed I ahall be glad to know that he is with 
you. He has brightened up wonderfully sinoe you came, and 
there can be no doubt that he is devoted to you." 

" Thank you I Of course I cannot say whether I shall be 
able to keep him; that will depend on what coips I join. 
If I enlist in the line, I should hardly think they would take 
Hans; but if I join a Colonial corps, they may do so, for 
loyal Dutchmen would naturally be accepted. At any rate» 
I shall do all I can to keep him with me." 

" And now, as to your traps» Torke. First, I suppose you 
will ride down?" 

'' It would certainly be most pleasant; besides, if I went by 
train there would be a bother about getting a horse-boz." 

" Quite so. Well, I will pack up all your things to-morrow, 
and send them to Cape Town in a day or two, marked ' To be 
lef t tili called for/ so that you will find them at the goods 
Station when you arriye there. You may as well leave the 
rifle here. It would be all very well carrying it as you go 
through the coimtry districts, but it would hardly do to ride 
with it into Cape Town. I have another of the same kind, 
and will put it in for Hans. I have a long box that will 
hold them very well, and can pack with them some of the 
clofches you have bought since you have been here, and which 
will certainly not go into the portmanteau you brought with 
you." 

Hans was delighted when he heard that he was to accom- 
pany Yorke. No time was needed for bis preparations. 

" You are to take the horse I usually ride, Hans," Mr. All- 
nutt Said; ^*he may need a spare horse for bis work, and it is 
as well that while you are with him you should be well 
mounted, so as to be able to go at the same paoe as he. Put 
the saddle on at once; it is nearly twelve o'clock, and you 
have a long ride to Victoria West, where, of course, you will 
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fiJeep to-night. Oome in with me, Yorke, I will put that cold 
meat on the table and you can sit down and eat something. 
All theae things have put breakfast out of our heads, and 
you have bad notbmg since you rode off at alz o'dock*'' 

"I don't feel bungry, uncle/' 

" Oh, nonsense I You must eat." 

As soon as be bad kelped Yorke he cut off a large cbunk 
of meat and a slice of bread and carried tbem out to Hans. 

^ Tbat is rigbt, lad," be said, wben Yorke bad made a good 
meal, f or be bad f ound bis appetite wben be once began to eat. 
" Now« put tbis cbeque into your pocket, it is f or one bundred 
pounds; you may want to get uniform, and may in any case 
bave to wait some little time before you can arrange matters. 
Here are twenty pounds f or your expenses on tbe road. In 
tbe caYelape witb tbe cbeque is a note to tbe manager of tbe 
bank, autborizing bim to allow you to draw on me up to 
anotber bundred pounds abould you require it. Tbere, I 
don't want any tbanks, lad. You know bow we stand now, 
and tbe sooner you are off tbe better." 

^Do you tbink my aunt would like me to say good-bye to 
ber? I sbould certainly like to do so. Sbe bas been yeiy 
kind wbile I bave been bere." 

" I will ask ber, Yorke, but I don't tbink sbe wilL How- 
ever, it is just as well to make tbe offer." 

Batber to Yorke's suiprise, Mrs. Allnutt came into tbe 
room a minute later. " Good-bye, Yorke I " sbe said gravely- 
^ I cannot say, af ter wbat bas bappened, tbat I am sorry tbat 
you are going, but I am very sorry f or tbe circumstances tbat 
baye caused you to go. You bave been very nice in tbe 
bouse since you came. I bad tbougbt, before you arrived; 
tbat I sbould not like it, but it bas made tbings pleasant, 
and I came to like you. Good-bye ! I bope you will do well. 
Some day, perbaps, I may see you again, if not bere, i)erbaps 
at Cape Town." 

''Good-bye, aunt! I am very mucb obliged to you for 
tbe kindnesB you bave sbown me since I bave been bere. I 
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cannot say how sorry I am that things should have tnmed 
out as they have. No one can i)os8ibly regret it more than L" 
Fiye minutes later Yorke and Hans mouuted and started 
on their jonm^. 



OHAPTER IV 

THE ULTIMATUM 



NOWy Hans/' Yorke said as they dismounted in front 
of the hotel at wbich he had stopped when he eame 
through Cape Town, "the first thing after you have put 
the horses in the stable, given them a good ruh down, and 
Seen that they have had their feed» will be to go to some 
little barber's shop and have your hair trimmed. Have it 
cut short like mine. When you have done that, have a 
thorough good wash. You are more particular in that re- 
spect than you used to be when I first knew you, but 
there is room for a lot of improvement; and as you have 
made up your mind to follow my f ortune whatever it may 
be, it is as well, at any rate when you join, to look elean. 
Here are five pounds, go to an outfitter's and get a deoent 
suit of clothes — elothes that will fit you, you know, and 
not look as if they were made for a man fif ty inches round 
the waist. Look about you as you go through the streets. 
You will see plenty of young Dutchmen who have oome 
in from f arms, and you will find they wear very different- 
looking clothes from those you were accustomed to. Qet 
things of the same sort. Or — ^no; I think that it would be 
better for you to come to me after you have got yourself tidy, 
and I will go with you." 

"That will be better, Master Yorke; I should never be 
able to choose for myself .'* 

"Very well, give me the money, then, less five Shillings. 
Be sure you teil the man to cut your hair quite ahort; it 
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^wonH Hold the dust so much tben, and will give you quite a 
different appearance. Don't come back Qg&in for three or 
f our hours. I want to leam what is doing here, and see what 
openings there are. Qet yourself a good meal somewhere." 

The hotel was almost fnll, but Yorke was able to obtain 
a room. He cbanged the clotbes tbat he had wom and put 
on a suit of tweeds he had kept for si>ecial occasions, and theu 
went down to the dining-hall. As he ate he listened to the 
conTersation at the tables round him. He leamed tbat large 
numbers of British officers had been quietly arriving, but tbat 
they were as yet in ignorance of the work they had been sent 
out to perform. 

At present the greater portion were waiting for Orders, but 
it was belieyed tbat most of them would be employed in the 
work of superintending the transport on the railway, and tbat 
if war really broke out, many would be placed in command of 
the bodies of yolunteers to act as scouts, which would doubt- 
less be raised in the colonies. 

Eveiything was still doubtful, and Yorke heard fears ez- 
pre^ed tbat Kruger would back down at the last moment. 
He made up bis mind tbat he would do nothing hurriedly; he 
had money enough to keep him for a considerable time, and 
it was better not to make a choice tbat he might af terwards 
regret. There were sure to be opportunities directly the 
matter came to a crisis. 

Among the officers were many civilians, men who had come 
down from Johannesburg, and these he f ound were almost 
tmanimouB in their opinion tbat Kruger and bis advisers 
were all bent on war. These occupied several tables, and the 
ladies with them were dressed in the latest styles of f ashion, 
and wore an extravagant amount of jewellery. He guessed 
the husbands to be mining x)otentates and speculators, men 
whoee fortunes were already assured, and who could afford 
to contemplate the worst tbat could happen without anziety. 

After he had finished bis meal he went out, and stood on 
the Steps of the hotel until Hans came up. He would hardly 
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have known him, f or he looked, f or the first time in Torke'a 
ezperience, thoroughly clean, and the change made by this, 
and the loss of the long unkempt hair that h^d fallen to his 
Shoulders, was almost startling. In spite of his loose, ill- 
fitting clothes, he looked bright and alert, although somewhat 
shamef aoed at his altered appearanee. 

" I have done as you told me, Master Yorke, but I f eel so 
queer that I hardly know myself ." 

'' That will soon pass off, Hans ; and you look a hundred 
per Cent better. Now, let us go off to one of the Stores." 

Here he f ound no difficulty in obtaining a suit that f airly 
fitted his follower. It consisted of a corded yelveteen shoot- 
ing jacket, and breeches of the same material; brown stock- 
ings of a colour to match; a waistooat to be put on when the 
evening's cold set in; four flannel Shirts, and a couple of dark- 
blue silk neck-ties. From the same störe he procured two 
pairs of strong laoed boots. A wide-awake of the ordinary 
size completed the attire. Hans had already, at Yorke's Or- 
ders hired a room f or himself, and his new purchases having 
been put in a bag, he carried them off to it. Yorke remained 
outside for a quarter of an hour, and Hans then rejoined 
him in his new clothes. 

^' I am quite sure, Hans, you might ride up to the house, 
and neither your master nor mistress would know you, but 
would take you for some young f armer stopping on his way 
down country to ask for a night's hospitality." 

" I don't know how I look, Master Yorke, but I don't f ed 
comf ortable at alL There doesn't seem room for me to move 
in these clothes." 

'' Konsense, Hans I They are loose everywhere, though not 
60 baggy as the others. By the way, you had better keep 
the others; you would be less likely to be noticed in them if 
you entered a stränge place than you would be now." 

" I don't care about being noticed," Hans said. " I would 
have as much right to be there as anyone eise." 

Yorke laughed. ''Well, Hans, as you have agreed to go 
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with me — and you know very well that my Intention is, if 
possible, to get some job with cur army — ^I can see that there 
might be plenty of occasions when you might be going into 
places with me where we should not wish to be noticed." 

A day or two after bis arrival, as Yorke stood on the door- 
steps hesitating which way he should go, a young officer who 
was entering stopped and looked hard at him. '' Hulloa 1 " he 
Said, "you are Harberton, are you not?" 

"Yes, and you are Parkinson." 

"What in the world brings you out herei Why, you were 
quite a youngster when I left the old school to enter Sand- 
hurst two years ago, and now you are nearly as tall as I am I " 

" I have been out here six months." 

" What have you been doing? " 

** 1 have been at a f arm up-country belonging to a cousin of 
my f ather. As to what I have been doing, I can only say 
I have been riding^ and shooting, and leaming to speak 
Butch." 

** And have you leamt to speak it ? " 

'^YeSy I can speak it well enough to pass as a Boer in a 
Short conversation." 

" Well, come and sit down in the garden behind the hotel 
and teil me all about it. I suppose you are wanting to get up 
to the front — wherever that may be — and as I came out with 
a good many men who will be employed in organizing and 
transport, and other Jobs of the sort, I may be able to help 
you, if I know something about what you have been doing 
out here." 

Yorke told bis old school-fellow why he had left Rugby and 
come out, bis life at the farm, and the events which had led 
to bis leaving it suddenly. 

" You have done awf ully well," Parkinson said when Yorke 
had finished bis story, " and you deserve to get on. Anyhow, 
if I can help you, I will." 

Three weeks passed quietly; as yet nothing was settled. 
Kruger's replies to Mr. Chamberlain's despatches were more 
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and more unsatisfactory; Btill, the general feeling at the 
Cape was that he would back down at the last moment and 
grant the terms of sufPrage for which the colonial secretaiy 
was pressing. The ref ugees from Johannesburg were not of 
this opinion. '^ We believe he means to fight/' said one of a 
group gathered in the billiard-room, ''and I hope with all 
my heart that he will now do so. What does it matter to 
US whether he gives the suffrage to men af ter a five years* 
or seven years' residence. In the first place, he has always 
broken his engag'ements, and if he were to agree to a five 
years' suffrage, he would devise some means for cheating 
US out of it afterwards; besides, not one in twenty of tho 
üitlanders would take the trouble to claim it. In the first 
place, they would know that the members they might retum 
for the few towns where they are in a majority would be 
swamped by the representatives of the country districts; and 
in the next place, they know that if they took the oath to 
the Transvaal Government, they would forfeit the right of 
complaining to England of any ill-treatment, and, whatever 
their position, might be commandeered and sent off to fight 
Swazis, or any other savages, at a moment's notice. No, no; 
the thing is be^un now, and it had best be carried through, 
whatever it costs. It will have to be settled some day or 
other, and the sooner the better." 

There was a general chorus of assent. 

" I only hope," another said, " that there will soon be an 
end of all this talk. It has been going on for nearly a year 
now, and we are not one day nearer to a conclusion. Trade 
is at a Stand-still, and the Boers are not f ools enough to buy 
goods when they expect to be able to grab them without 
payment, as they will do directly the war begins." 

Hans had during his rides and talks with Yorke completely 
imbibed the latter's opinions. As a farm servant he had 
previously heard little or nothing on the subject, and was 
therefore quite ready to accept his companion's views as to 
the dispute, especially as he was serving imder an English 
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xnaster acrainst whom he had no cause of complaint. At 
Cape Town he found nothin^ to alter his opinions. The 
loyal part of the population, which formed the large majority 
there, were far more outspoken than the AfricanderSy and the 
sight of the soldiers in the streets, of Ihe flags waving on the 
public buildings and on the ahips of war — ^the same flag as 
he had seen hoisted on the farm on holidays — confirmed his 
feeling of loyalty, and he was prepared to foUow Yorke in 
whatever Service he might engage. 

One moming when Yorke came down to breakf ast he saw 
that something unusual had happened. Instead of sitting 
down to the meal, the residents were Standing in groups, 
talking excitedly. He went up to Parkinson, who was looking 
delighted, and asked: ^'What is the news?" 

^Splendid, HarbertonI Kniger has sent in the most in- 
solent Ultimatum that ever was drawn up, demanding an 
entire surrender of our claims and the withdrawal of our 
trooj», and giving only forty-eight hours for an answer. Of 
course that means war. The old f ox has been f ooling us until 
he was absolutely ready to begin. I expect he will be crossing 
the frontier at once, and certainly we have no troops that 
can stop him out here. There are enough in Natal to make a 
fight of it; but he will have it all his own way in Cape Colony 
until we get troops out from England. By that time they 
will have raiding parties all over the country; and there is 
no doubt that they will be joined by thousands of Dutch 
fanners. This Ultimatum js a glorious thing. No one can 
say that we f orced the war upon them. It puts a stop to 
all these negotiations and settles the question. It has got 
to be fought out now; and, thank Ood, we have not got 
a govemment that will permit another Majuba surrender. I 
expect we shall have hard fighting for a time." 

"What would you advise me to do, Parkinson? I don't 
care in what capacity I go up. I should not like to enlist 
in the infantry, because I should lose the advantage that I 
have in being a good rider and being able to speak Dutch. 
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But I woidd enlist in any capacity in whicH Dutch would 
be useful." 

^* I have no idea what any of us are going to do yet. No 
donbt some g^eneral Orders will come f rom home to-day» and 
I ezpect that most of ua will be at once sent up the line to 
see abont forming depots» to guard the bridges, and things 
of that sort. At any rate, there is not much chance of your 
getting to know anything definite for a few days. Butler and 
all the heads of the departments will be too busy to go into 
details. Certainly one of the first Steps will be to organize 
a transport train; without that we should be tied to the rail- 
way.** 

The news had already spread through the town> and the 
excitement in the streets was great. Most people believed 
that war must come sooner or later, but the sudden outbreak 
was altogether unezpected. 

There was, however, a f eeling of relief that matters had 
come to a head at last, and that Kruger had placed himaelf 
so hopelessly in the wrong by his insolent defianoe. Still, 
there was an uneasy impression that the course he had taken 
was, in his own interests, a wise one. England had been 
caught altogether imawares. It was true that a few thousand 
officers and men had been quietly sent out during the past 
few months; still, there was no force that could hope to 
withstand the fifty or sixty thousand mounted men with 
whom the Boers could at once invade Cape Colony and Natal. 
No doubt was entertained that the Orange Free State would 
join the Transvaal. Steyn was known to be a most ambitioua 
man, and to be in the dosest communication with Krüger, 
and among those staying in the hotel who had come down 
from Kimberley, or who had connections there, it was re- 
garded as certain that one of the first movements attempted 
by the Boers of the Free State would be to try to capture 
Kimberley, which lay close to their frontier line. 

In the evening Yorke again met Parkinson. " A party of 
Engineers are going up to De Aar, a big depot is about 
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to be formed there. They take with them a lot of Kaffirs, 
to mark out the ground and dear it. I am glad to hear 
that there are a biggish lot of Stores already oollected here. 
Only one train a day will be open to the public, and I 
expect that will soon be stopped. I teil you what I will do, 
Harberton. I will take you to Colonel Pinkerton. I believe 
he will be going up to-morrow to inspeet the line, and prob- 
ably will f or the present take command all along it. He came 
over in the same ship with me, and is a very good fellow. 
I will teil him who you are, what you can do, and what you 
want to do. At any rate, his advice will be worth having." 

" Thank you very much I ^^ 

Parkinson moved away towards a party of officers talking 
tdgether, waited tili they broke up, and then went up to one 
of them. They talked for two or three minutes, then he 
tumed and motioned to Yorke to come up. 

" So you are a school-f eUow of Parkinson's t " the officer 
said. 

''Yes, sir; we were at Eugby together, but he was very 
much my senior." 

" So you want to do scouting business, to carry despatches, 
and generally make yourself useful. He says that you are a 
good rider and an excellent shot, and that you talk DutcU 
well.'' 

"Fairly well, sir; well enough, I think, to pass as a Boer 
in any short conversation." 

^ And you have a Dutch lad with you upon whom you can 
rely?'' 

*' Yes, sir, I can rely upon him absolutely." 

" There is no doubt that you would be very useful. You 
know a good deal about the sentiments of the Dutch!*' 

"Yes, sir, at least of the Dutch for twenty miles roimd 
Kichmond and Brakpoort; they are almost to a man hostile, 
and I f ancy from what I heard it is the same in most dis- 
tricts.*' 

" I will think the matter over; there is no hurry for a few 
(m899) a 
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days. If the Boers advanoe to-morrow, when the time tHey 
have given us is up, and puah straight on, which would cer- 
tainly seem to be their best policy, we cannot move forward, 
but shall have to stand whoUy on the defensive tili reinf orce- 
menta arrive from home; and to take stores up-country will 
simply mean their f alling into the hands of the Boers. If I go 
up I shall certainly be glad to take you with me. Your boy 
would be invaluable in the way of obtaining information, if 
he is as sharp as you say he is trustworthy, but I see a 
difficidty in employing you both 83 civilians/' 

There was gre&t satisfaction in Cape Town when the news 
came that govemment had announced in the House that 
arrangements had already been made for the instant trans- 
port of seven thousand men from India. Two days later 
Yorke received an invitation to breakfast with the colonel. 
He f ound a third person at the small table that the officer had 
secured. 

"This is Mr. Harberton," the latter said, "the young 
gentleman of whom I was speaking to you. Major Mack- 
intosh. Major Mackiirtoah is in command of one of the 
local volunteer corps here, and at my request, Mr. Harberton, 
he has arranged to give you a commission in his corps, and to 
allow you to be seconded for service as one of my assistants. 
I think that will meet all difficulties. While on service you 
will, of course, receive the pay of your rank, and an allowanee 
for horse and forage. Your boy must also enlist in the corps, 
and will similarly obtain leave to go as your servant ; he will, 
while on duty, draw the pay and rations of a private." 

"Thank you indeed, sir," Yorke said gratefully; "and 
thank you also. Major Mackintosh; this is more than I had 
ever ventured to hope for." 

. "I had the more pleasure in granting the colonel's re- 
quest," the officer said, " inasmuch as I am myself a public- 
Bchool boy. I am ^n Etonian, and can quite understand your 
eagemess to take part in this business. I have large numbei.'S 
of applications for enlistment, and I have no doubt that aa 
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matters progress several fresh corps will be ralsed. My staff 
of officers is nearly made up, but I häve no difficulty in grant- 
ing you a commission, as when you are seconded f or other 
diities it will leave a vacancy^ so that it is a mere matter of 
arrangement. I will send in your name to-day to Sir Wil- 
liam Butler. You had better attend at once at the orderly 
Toom, witb your Dutch servant, to be sworn in, and 
then gfet your imiforms. I dare say you know what tbey 
are.'' 

^'Ye8> sir; I saw the oorps march througb the streeta the 
other day." 

"Of course you will not want a fuU-dress imiform, Mr. 
Harberton," the colonel said; "and you will take up your 
civilian dothes, both ihose you stand in and the dress of a 
Dutch f armer; and your servant will do the same, and will, 
of course, dress as a farm band when he is away on any scout- 
ing expedition." 

** Certainly, sir. I suppose I can bring my rifle witih me t " 

**Yes; what rifle isit?" 

« A Lee-Metford, sir." 

"That is right; it would be of no use taking up one that 
would not carry govemment ammimition." 

" How long have you been in the colony, Mr. Harberton l " 
the major asked. 

"Six months, sir." 

" You have done well to leam the language so quickly." 

"The cousin with whom I was staying, sir, married a 
Dutch lady, and as he had been out here twenty years, Dutch 
was generally spoken in the house. I spent my whole time 
in riding and practising shooting, and I always had this 
Dutch boy with me. He talks English, but we talked when 
togetfaer in Dutch, as I was anxious to leam it." 

" I suppose you were accustomed to ride bef ore you came 
out here?" 

" Yes, my f ather kept three horses, and bred them so that 
I leamed to ride as f ar back as I can remember." 
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"Ton left scliool early, for you cannot be past seventeen 
yet?'^ 

"Tes, sir. My father is a clergyman, and had a good 
private income, bnt the Birmingham and Ooventry Bank, in 
which liis money was all invested, went to smash, and a3 the 
living was by no means a rieh one, I had to leave school. I 
had been invited here by my cousin, when he was in England 
a year before, and it was thought that I eonld not do better 
than to come out to him, and after being with him for a 
time, try to make my own way." 

" And so you left him because you thought war was coming 
on?» 

Torke smiled. "Not exactly, sir, though I had made up 
my mind to do so if there was war; but I really left him be- 
cause of a row with a Dutch cousin of my cousin's wife. I 
think it was partly jealousy at my being established at the 
farm, but the actual quarrel was about shooting. He was 
very proud of his marksmanship, and I beat him in a trial of 
skilL Two days afterwards he shot at me when I was out 
riding. He put a ball through my hat, and made sure he had 
killed me ; but I returned the fire, and hit him. I was af raid 
at first that I had killed him, but he was not dead when I 
came away. Fortunately, Hans, my boy, was with me, and 
was able to prove that he fired the first shot; but my cousin 
Said that I had better leave at once, for the affair would 
create an ill-feeling among his friends, and my life would not 
be safe. So off I came. My cousin provided me well with 
money, so I thought that, before deciding upon what to do, 
I would wait and see if war really broke out; but in any 
case I thought of enlisting in a cavalry regiment. I might 
get a commission some day, and if I didn't, a few years in 
the ranks would perhaps do me good. I could buy myself out 
when I was able to see some other way to eam a living." 

" That was as wise a determination as you could have taken 
under the circumstances," the colonel said. " A few years in 
the army does no man any härm, if he is steady and well-con« 
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ducted ; and if well educated, as you are, he is certain to get 
his Btripes in a couple of years. The life of a non-commis- 
sioned officer is by no means an nnpleasant one; and there is 
always a chance of getting a eommission, thongh this is not 
a very bright one, as so many young fellows who, having 
f aüed to pass, enter the ranks with the hox)e of getting one 
soxae day/* 

Then the talk tumed to the probable course of the war. 
The two oflScers agreed that if the Boers contented themselves 
with holding the passes into Natal, and threw their force, 
whieh was estimated at fifty thou^and, in £ye divisionfl^ each 
ten thousand streng, into Cape Colony, they could sweep the 
whole coimtry up to Cape Town bef ore any force could arrive 
from England to arrest their progress, and that in their 
adrance their numbers would probably be doubled by recruits 
from the discontented portion of the Dutch population. 

"I am in great hopes that they will besiege Kimberley," 
the colonel said. '^ Our having of the diamond mines there 
has always been a sore point with the Free State, and one of 
their reasons for joining the Transvaal nndoubtedly is to 
obtain possession, whieh I feel sure they will not do. Then 
possibly a eonsiderable force of the Transvaal men may knock 
their heads against Mafeking. It is the nearest point to Pre- 
toria, and it was from there that the Jameson Kaid started. 
They may take that. Baden-Powell, who is a first-rate mar, 
went up to take the command there ten days ago. He is sure 
to defend the place tiU the last, but even if he does but hold 
out for a fortnight, the time gained will be invaluable to us. 
Time is everything. But in any case, I fear that it is going 
to be a very big job, certainly a great deal bigger than any- 
thing we have had since the mutiny. 

** If we could but get all the Boers together, fif ty thousand 
men might do it. As it is, we may want double that number, 
though I do not think the home govemment has any idea that 
ßuch a force will be requisite. We made the usual hideous 
znistake of not being ready, and the still greater one of aUow- 
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ing the Boers to obtain enormous quantities of rifles and am« 
munition. When our government were first warned of what 
was going on, they should have put their f oot down, and told 
Kniger bluntly that, as he could be arming in this tre- 
mendous manner only for war with us, we should not allow 
the importation of arms into the colony." 

"They could have got them up through Lourengo Mar- 
ques," the major said. 

" Well, then, government should have gone a step f urther. 
They should have told Portugal that, although we did not 
wish to quarrel with her, we insisted upon her refusin^f to 
allow arms to be landed at LourenQO Marques, that we should 
send a military officer as our consul there to inspect all Im- 
ports, and that we should Station a ship of war there to Sup- 
port him, as it would be imxxxssible for us to allow the port to 
be used as a centre through which military munitions, in- 
tended to be some day used against us, might be passed up- 
country." 

" But if Portugal ref used, as she no doubt would, to submit 
to such a high-handed action, she would probably have been 
supported by several European nations — certainly by France 
in her present mood, possibly by both Eussia and Gtermany." 

" In that case," the colonel said, " we should have had two 
alternatives: either to fight the lot of them with our fleet, 
which we could do ; or eise to send five thousand men up into 
the Transvaal to Komati Poort, and so to prevent the arms 
entering from the Portuguese frontier. The Boers were then 
comparatively unarmed, and if, as is likely, they had chosen 
to fight, we should have had a fairly easy job. The Queen 
has sovereign rights there, and it is no great Stretch of 
Bovereign rights to quarter troops in the country. However, 
I have no doubt they would have fought; after our surrender 
at Majuba, they thought, and still think, themselves invin- 
cible. But the affair would have been mere child's play to 
what it will be at present. It was a difficult problem, no 
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doubt, for a British ministry to face, but it ought to have 
been faced. It was a question of grasping the nettle. With 
such a majority as they have got behind them, stronger men 
woTild not have hesitated to do so. A fire can be put out 
easily enough when it once starts, but if it is left alone tili 
it has got a big hold, there is no saying what may happen 
vhen there is a strong wind blowing." 

"Now, Hans," Yorke said, after having told the news to 
his foUower, "you have to do credit to yourself and me, to 
try and look smart when you are in uniform, to keep those 
long arms of yours from swinging about, to hold your head 
up, and to walk briskly and smartly." 

" I will do my best, Master Yorke," Hans said with a grin ; 
" but I don^t think I shall ever look like those soldiers I have 
Seen Walking about the street, especially those chaps with 
trousers that look so tight. I can't make out how they can 
sit down." 

"Those are the cavalry, Hans; you won't be expected to 
look like them. I fancy the corps here wear white in summer; 
but that is certainly not a good colour for campaigning, and 
the major said that there was some talk of dyeing them a sort 
of light brown, that wouldn't show the dirt, and would not 
want so much washing, and, above all, would not make such 
a conspicijpus mark for an enemy. It is the same sort of 
colour as the regulär troops wear here in summer, and I ex- 
pect that in a short time they will all take to it instead of 
scarlet." 

"Well, I don't care much how they dress me, so long as 
they let me go with you, Master Yorke." . 

After going to the head-quarters of the corps, and being 
swom in, Yorke went to the tailor who had the contract for 
the uniforms. He found that Major Mackintosh had just 
come in, and had ordered that no more uniforms should be 
made for members of the corps until they heard again from 
him^ which would be the next moming, as he had summoned 
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a Council of the officers. Yorke and Hans were, however, 
zneasured and the tailor promised to put their uniforms in 
band directly he received the major's instructions to go on. 

Yorke had been invited by the adjutant to attend the 
xneeting of the officers. He listened to the discussion, and, 
was g'lad to leam that khaki drill was generally approved of 
as the material f or the uniforms of the corps, to be used with 
brown belts and accoutrements, and wide-brimmed feit hats 
of the same colour as the coats. He was introduced to the 
other officers by Major Mackintosh, who laughingly told them 
that they must make the most of him, as Colonel Pinkerton 
bad requisitioned bim for Service. 

The following moming Hans was set to work drilling with 
a batch of other recruits. This was not necessary in Yorke's 
case, as he had for two years been a member of the Bugby 
Cadet corps, and therefore knew as much of drill as most 
of the officers. Thus, when in the cool of the evening the 
whole Corps tumed out, he was able to play his new part 
satisfactorily. Colonel Pinkerton had stroUed down to wit- 
ness the drill. The gathering was a very motley one, for the 
men were not in uniform, and all classes were represented. 

" I was glad to see you knew your work,** the colonel said 
to bim on his return. "You did not teil me that you knew 
anything of soldiering." 

"I do not know very much, sir; but I was a member of 
the school corps for two years, and we flattered ourselves we 
were pretty smart. Of course many of the fellows were 
meant for the army, and were very keen about it. But I 
think we all took a good deal of pride in drilling well, and 
though I was not an officer, of course I knew where the offi- 
cers should be placed in each movement." 

*'Well, you will not want it much while you are with me; 
but when you are among soldiers it ia as well to be able 
to show that you know the work of an officer. At present 
there is no idea whatever of the volunteers going to the front ; 
but there is no saying what may take place in the course 
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of a f ew weeksy if ihe Boers are sharp enou^rh to take advan- 
tage of the Situation." 

Three days later Yorke and Hans started with the colonel 
iip the line. He had two young Engineer officers with him. 
The colonel's two horses and Yorke's were taken in a truck 
under the charge of Hans and the colonel's soldier servant. 
Trains of provisions and stores for Kimherley and Mafeking 
were being sent up rapidly, and depots formed at several 
Points along the line. It had not been deemed prudent to 
send them very f ar until the plans of the Boers were apparent- 
The horse-box and the carriage in whieh the officers travelled 
were detached from the train at points that were considered 
imi)ortant. Here they remained for a few hours, and were 
then attached to another train. While the colonel and his 
assistants examined the culverts and bridges, and made notes 
of their relative importance, Yorke made enquiries from 
British f armers as to the disposition of the Dutch population, 
and Hans resnmed the clothes in whieh he had left the f arm, 
and, linder pretezt of looking for a Situation, entered into 
conversation with men of his own class. 

The reports naturally varied a good deal. The opinion of 
the English colonists was that although the Dutch sympathies 
might be strongly with the Transvaal Boers, few of them 
were likely to take any active steps to join them, unless they 
invaded the Colony in great f orce. Many of the young men, 
however, were missing, and it was generally believed that 
they had started to join their kinsmen in the Transvaal. 
Many of the better class of f armers who had been of ten at 
Cape Town, where not a few of them had received their 
education, were much better acquainted with the military 
power of Great Britain than were the mass of the Dutch 
Population; and these, whatever their sympathies might be, 
were of opinion that in the long run her strength must over- 
power that of the Boers, and that an enormous amount of 
snffering and damage would result. They admitted that they 
themselves had nothing whatever to grumble at under the 
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British flag, and acknowledged that the goyemment of tlie 
Transvaal treated the Uitlander population there in a very 
different manner, and that had that goyemment been ready 
to grant the same treatment to them as the Dutch of Cape 
Colony enjoyed, there would never have been any trouble. 

"I think it all means," the colonel said one day when 
they were discnssing the reports brought in, "that if we 
thrash the Boers the Colony will remain quiet; if they gain 
any big success, the greater portion of the Dutch here will 
join them. But no doubt there will be trouble in getting the 
trains through; it is impossible to guard such an enormous 
length of line. The utmost that can be done will be to haye 
detachments posted at all the bridges whose destruction 
would cause serious delay. We can hardly doubt that raila 
will be pulled up and culverts destroyed, f or this can be done 
by two or three men working at night. But of course each 
train going up will carry a few rails and a couple of balks 
of timber, tools, and three or four railway men, and the 
repairs can be executed with only a very short delay." 

Four days af ter starting the party arrived at De Aar, which 
had been selected as the most favourable position as a base. 
At this place a line of railway from Port Elizabeth joined 
that from Cape Town. Seventy or eighty miles down the 
Port Elizabeth line were junctions at Naauwpoort and Mid- 
delburg Road, the former with the main line running up 
through the Orange Free State to Pretoria and Pietersburg, 
the latter joining the line from East London at Stormberg, 
north of which was a brauch to Aliwal North, and another 
crossing the Orange River at Bethulie, and joining the main 
Orange Free State line at Springfontein. Whatever might 
be the intention of the Dutch later on, so far there had been 
no attempts whatever to meddle with the railway. The 
Waggon trains loaded with stores went up in rapid succeseion, 
and on their way met almost as many crowded with ref ugees 
from the Transvaal, the Free State, and Kimberley. 

Miners and store-keepers, millionaires and mechanics, were 
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closely packed; with Kttle distinction of rank, and Yorke and 
hiß fellow-officers frequently expressed their disgust that so 
many able-bodied men should be flying, when on crossing ihe 
frontler they might well have gone to Kimberley, Colesberg, 
and other places to take part in the defence of the towns. 
The first blow had been Struck. An armour-plated train 
going up to Maf eking had on the 12th been fired at with guus 
and derailed. Lieutenant Nesbit and the soldiers with him 
had defended themselves gallantly, but had at last been 
obliged to surrender. From Natal tiie telegrams were of a still 
more exciting nature. The invasion of that colony began a 
few hours before the Ultimatum expired, and it was ex- 
pected that the f orce under General Penn Symons would be 
attacked in the course of a day or two. 

The Loyal North Lancashires had passed them the day 
after they started. Four companies had gone on to Eäm- 
berley, the rest had encamped at Orange Kiver Station. 

Many mules and trek oxen had been sent up, and large 
numbers of Xaffirs, and the Station at De Aar presented a 
busy scene. Wooden sheds had already been erected by the 
Engineers, and these were being fOled with the more perish- 
able articles, such as sugar and tea; Stacks of bags of flour 
and mealies, and of cases of tinned meat, were rising in the 
open, while everywhere were piles of Stores of all kinds lying 
just where they had been thrown from the trucks on the 
sidings. An hour after Yorke's arrival the colonel was oc- 
cupied in fixing on a site f or a battery. This was selected on 
the top of a rising mound ne^ the Station, and from this 
the gunSy when placed in position, would sweep the surround- 
ing country. Tents were pitched for the party, and in these 
they speedily settled down. 

" Now, Mr. Harberton," the colonel said that evening, " it 
does not seem to me that at present I have any occasion for 
your Services here. We shall trace the lines of the fort to- 
morrow moming; a train with four hundred KaflSrs will 
Brrive this evening, and we shall get to work by breakfast 
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time. Then one officer and a couple of the sappers will be 
sufficient to look af ter them, while we shall attend to getting 
things in readiness f or the arrival of more troops. So far the 
railway between this and Kimberley is still open, but it is 
certain that it will not be so for long. I think you can 
be most usefully employed in riding through Philipstown and 
Petrusville, and scouting between Zoutpans Drift and thence 
to Hondeblafs River and Colesberg Bridge. 

" Between these places there is, so far as I know, no f ord, 
and we may assume that if the Free State men cross in any 
strength it will be at one or other of these points; but small 
parties may possibly swim the river and attempt to cut the 
line north. At any rate, it is well that we should learn what 
is going on, and get early Information of the movements of 
any of the enemy's parties. I am in hopes that no combined 
advanee on their part will take place tili we have got our guns 
mounted, for at present we are certainly not in a position to 
offer any serions resistanee to an attacking force. For- 
tunately the Free State men are not as well prepared for a 
contest as the Transvaalers, and we know by the fugitivi« 
who have come down that very many of them are altogeth«r 
opposed to Steyn's policy. Moreover, it is probable that they 
will direct their first effort against Kimberley; but it is as 
well to be forewamed. 

" You can, of course, if you think proper, cross the Orange 
River in your Dutch disguise and gather news there. We can 
get very little reliable Information from the fugitives, they 
seem to have swallowed every wild report in circulation; and 
if we were to credit their accounts we should believe that at 
least a hundred thousand Free Staters — that is to say, pretty 
nearly every adult male — ^were already under arms and on the 
march for the frontier. I have no faith whatever in such 
reports. I believe it far more likely that, as fast as they can 
be organized, a portion will march on Kimberley, but that 
their main force will go down through the passes in the 
Prakenberg to join the Transvaal force in NataL Thatf I 
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thinky is the point upon which they are concentratin^ thelr 
attention at present, and they intend to sweep us out of that 
colony before they undertake any serious Operations on this 
aide. I think you may as well start in the moming." 



OHAPTEB V 

SOOUTINQ 



ISUPPOSE you are feeling more comfortable, Hans," 
Torke said as they cantered away f rom the camp on 
the following moming. 

" I don't know, Master Yorke; I was getting accustomed to 
the uniform, and these things feel a bit loose, as if I could 
fihake myself out of them." 

" I feel a good deal the same, Hans." 

"And so you propose going to the Free State, master? 
I think it is just as well that Dirck Jansen is laid up with 
that wound you gave him; if he hadn't been, I am sure he 
would have mounted and ridden to join Steyn's men directly 
war was declared, and it would have been very bad if you had 
run against him." 

" Very bad indeed, though I did not think of him at all. 
Yes, it is unfortunate now that I am known to so many of 
the Xhitch f armers round Kichmond and Brakpoort. I should 
Bay a good many of them will have joined the enemy. I don't 
suppose they ever noticed me very particularly, for I always 
kept out of the way as much as possible when they came, as 
I could not put up with th^ir abuse of the English; still, 
some of them might recognize me. There is one thing, I 
always wore the shooting suits that I brought out from home; 
and these Dutch clothes I bought at Cape Town, when I knew 
the work I might have to do, have altered my appearance 
a good deal« I wish now that I had thought of buying 
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ihree or f our of those wisps of long hair that one sees in the 
hairdressers' shops there; if I had fastened them inside my 
hat, so as to fall down all round on to my Shoulders^ it would 
have altered my appearance, just as cutting your liair short 
has changed you. I should have looked like a rougli young 
Dutch f armer from one of the country districts." 

They rode on a little farther without speaking, and then 
he went on suddenly: 

'' I have an idea, Hans — our horses' tails are about the same 
colour. We might very well cut off about nine inches; that 
would give plenty of hair f or our purpose. The only trouble 
would be f astening it into one's hat. We will stop at f arm- 
houses as we go along, and when we get to an English settler's 
I will borrow a needle and thread from his wif e. I will take 
out the inside lining of the hat, sew the^hair in all round, 
except just in front, and then sew the lining on to it. That 
will keep it all tight." 

Hans laughed. 

^' It will make you look very much like whai I was bef ore 
I visited the barber. No one would recognize you." 

The third house at which they stopped they found to be 
an English settler's. As they rode to the door, they were 
in the usual hospitable way asked to come in and have some- 
thing to eat. 

" I am English like yourself ,*' Torke said, " and am serving 
as an officer with the f orce at De Aar, and I am going scout- 
ing to gather news of any movement on the other side of the 
Orange Kiver. I may cross and go farther, but as I have 
been living for some time near Kichmond, I may run against 
some of the rebel Dutch who have gone to join them, so I 
want to disguise myself ." 

" Come in, sir ; we will do anything we can. When I saw 
you riding up, I certainly took you both at first for Dutch- 
men, but I see now that you are f ar more clean and fresh- 
looking than they generally are." 

*' Have many Dutch joined them from the colony } '^ 
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*^Not so many about here; but farther on they say a 
good many have gone f rom Colesberg and that district. But 
most of them are waiting for the Boer advance, then I think 
Üie greater portion of them will joir. ; f rom all I hear, it is an 
arranged thing, and the Boers reckon confidently on being 
joined everywhere by their own people. I am going to start 
to-morrow for De Aar, and shall seil all my cattle there, for 
if the Boers come, they will be sure to carry them all off. I 
hear the commissariat are buying them up for the use of the 
troops, and are giving fair prices for them, so I shall be no 
loser by it; and I shall seil my horses to them also. I have 
not got many sheep, but what I have I shall get rid of , then 
we will shut up the house, put the best part of our belongings 
into a Waggon, and travel down quietly to Port Elizabeth, and 
wait there tili the business is over, and if we find it likely to 
last, we shall go home for a holiday. It is fif teen years since 
we eame out here, and we have been talking of going to see 
the old folk for some time, so if I get a fair price for the 
animals, it would suit us very well." 

They were now in the house, and after taking a cup of 
coffee and some cold meat and bread, Yorke explained what 
he wanted. The colonist's wife was much amused at the 
idea, and undertook at once to do the sewing. Armed with a 
large pair of scissors, Yorke cut off about ten inches of the 
horses' tails. While he had been doing this, the woman had 
cut the lining out from the hat. The horse-hair was then 
distributed equally round it, and she was about to begin sew- 
ing it in when her husband said : " Wait a bit, Jenny ; I will 
put my glue-pot on the fire. The glue will hold the hair 
better than any amount of sewing, and if a bit happened to 
work out, it would look very awkward." 

" That would be capital," Yorke said. " I had my doubts 
whether sewing would be sufficient, but there is no fear that 
glue wiU f ail to hold." 

Accordingly the glue was heated, and a band of it two 
inches wide laid on round the inside of the hat. Then the 
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hair was pressed into this, and the lining sewn in its place 
Sifain. Yorke put on his hat, and, looking in a glass, joined 
in the hearty laughter of Hans and the colonist. The ap- 
pearance of the hair was perf ectly natural, as it feil on to the 
collar of his coat in thick masses. 

"It is capital," the man said. "I am sure no one would 
suspect that it was not real, exeept that, if they looked into it, 
they might think it was coarser than usual; but it is just 
the way many of the Boers wear their hair, and it certainly 
changes your appearance altogether. Your face might be all 
the better f or being a little more dirty, but it is sunbumt, 
and will pass very well; only, you will have to bear in mind 
never to take off your hat." 

"I think I shall remember that," Yorke replied« "The 
Dutch f armers seldom do take off their hats even indoors." 

"I don't think that even Direk Jansen would recognize 
you, Master Yorke," Hans said, " af ter always seeing you in 
what you call your Norfolk jacket and short gray breeches 
and stockings. He would not know even your figure. You 
used to look slim, but in that rough coat, fftting so loosely, 
your big trousers, and high boots, you look different alto- 
gether. I am sure that if I had met you, without knowing 
that you had disguised yourself , I should not have recogni2ed 
you." 

"You would look all the better for having your eyebrows 
darkened a little," the woman said. "Your hair is much 
darker, and that would help to change your expression." 

The f armer f ound a cork, and af ter bun^ing it, darkened 
Yorke's eyebrows and eyelashes, thereby greatly altering the 
expression of his face. 

"I will put that in my pocket," Yorke said, taking the 
cork, " then I can touch my eyebrows up f rom time to time 
as it wears off." 

After many thanks to his host and hostess, he again 
mounted with Hans, and rode off, feeling confident now that 
he could mix with the Boers without fear of detection« Two 
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daya were spent In f ollowing the river on the line that he liad 
been directed to take, and questioning the Kaffirs, of whom 
several bands were found living in little huts on its banks. 
They had seen no parties of men, nor, although news travelled 
fast among the natives, had they heard of any large gathering. 
On arriving at Zoutpans Drift they saw four Boers on the 
other side, evidently placed there as patrols. Yorke did not 
hesitate, but went boldly across. 

"Where do you come from?" one of the men asked in 
Ihitchy entertaining no doubt whatever that he was a young 
£oer f armer come to join. 

" Our f arm is a f ew miles from Kichmond. I hope we are 
in time for the fighting. Has it begun yeti " 

^ Not here, though there have been a f ew shots fired round 
Kimberley. But a big force is going down by Van Beenans 
Pass to help Jonbert drive the Booineks into the sea." 

" That is just the Job I should like to join in." 

"Well, I expect you will be in time. By now, no doubt, 
they will have finished with the Booineks at Dundee. Then 
they will wipe out those at Ladysmiith, and after that it 
will be an easy job, for there are no soldiers to speak of at 
Maritzburg. We shall make an end of them all this time, and 
it will be Af rica for the Af ricanders, and no English allowed 
here. Another party will be crossing at Bethulie in a day or 
two. All our people in that district are ready to join as soon 
as they do so ; but there won't be any fighting there, for there 
are very few troops at Port Elizabeth, and I expect they will 
embark in their ships directly they hear that we are Coming. 
What are they doing out your sidel" 

" Not much at present. I hear a talk that more troops are 
Coming out; but it is a long way off, three weeks' voyage, I 
heard." 

" As much as that ? " the other said in surprise ; " I thought 
England was close to the Cape. I am sorry to hear that, for 
I had made up my mind that after we had driven them out 
fiom here, we should go and take their country, just as they 

(If 889) 1* 
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Mve triedto iake'ours; tHere Vouldbe g^od:picld]3g8.£Qj^ii8 
alL^v V^\'.'. * . • . . .•../..': 

. '" Grand .pickings," Yorke agreed. v .* *- 

; " WeH^f.tbiB. other went - on, *' I suppose, we can get. shiips. 
JPräiice\and:EüS8ia.and Germany are all going to join tis, 'al^^. 
.wiIl)be;glad'enough.to arrange with us to send ships if »\Ve 
underfakeJ.to'^do .the fighting." . 

"No doubt they will be. glad to do so/^. Yorke. said, 
"'Tiioügb *ram feady to fight/Ido not:think I^should'cäre 
for..the'.voyage..' THey say that people who go'on board*shi](>s 
for the first time are always ill." - . .• 

f " .Well,: we^shall manage it somehow," the other answei^ 

"No doubt ;'but J mnst be riding on. I ahall goon to 
Bloemfontein; sind I f ancy I shall join the Katal force.räther 
than the ^olesberg one. I am reckoned a good shot ininy 
district, and itis no use having a rifle and bandolier if one 
is not going to nse .them." ' 

e' So'saying'he touched his horse with his heel and rode 6ff. 
Hans had'been tälking.with the others. . • "^ 

: " Why;häve you cut your hair off ? " one asked. 
, "Because it will 'save trouble," Hans replied, '* and besides 
itis cooler, and we shall häveit hotter down in Katal thän if 
is hefe; my hat, too, was rather tight, and it makes a lot of 
diff^rence^etting rid of , your hair. If we had gone througH 
Bichmondy 1 might have got a bigger. hat there, and let. my 
hair.stay pn; As it was, it was easier to cut it off and have 
döne with it." ... 

. Yorke had told Hans to talk as much as x>03sible, while-he 
himself said no more than was necessary. '. No one coüld 
doubti for a moment that his f ollower was what he look^ 
and his being eo would divcrt any suspicion from him'self . 
They slept that night at Fauresmith. The little tO"vi^ was«. 
<5röwded with men who had come in in obedience to orUeits. 
After söme diffieulty. they secured.a room and then \(rent*ouf 
and mingled in thje throng. It was easy to see that there 'vaa 
conjsidßrablä differenxse of opinion among the men. .'9qiEn& 
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were noigy and boastfiil, but the majority were imdoubtedly 
there a^ainst their will, and when tbese gatbered quietly to- 
getber angry words were spoken against Steyn, wbo bad, 
witbout tbe consent of tbe great body of burgbers, pliinged 
tbe oountry into war and caused tbem to be dragged from 
tbeir bomes and f amilies. 

**We have no quarrel wbatever witb Britain," one said, 
^ and sbe bas never interfered witb us in tbe sligbtest. Eng- 
lisbmen bave always been welcome among us. We bave notb* 
ing to do witb tbe Transvaal quarrel. Wby sbouldn't tbe 
IJitlanders bave a vote, as our people bave in Natal and Cape 
Colony ? Kruger bas been working* f or it f or years, and if — 
as be says, and tbose fellows wbo are sbouting over tbere 
think — ^we can drive all tbe British out, it is tbe Transvaal 
people wbo will bave all tbe power. We know bow Kruger's 
gang bas piled up money by monopolies. If tbe Britisb go, 
it is we wbo will bave to pay tbe taxes, and if tbere is to be 
any cbange, I would ratber a tbousand times come under 
Britisb rule tban under tbe Transvaal." 

''You are rigbt. Friedrieb," anotber said. "If tbey bad 
not said I sbould be sbot if I did not come witb tbem I 
should not be bere to-day. Tbey bave taken my son as well as 
me, and wbo is to look af ter tbe f arm wbile I am away ? " 

^^Besides," anotber put in, "if we drive tbe Britisb out, 
who is going to keep stores! Wbere are we going to buy 
what we want ? Tbere is scaroe a place tbat is not kept by an 
Uitlander. Wbat do we know of sucb matters? Wbere are 
we going to buy tbe goods to fill tbe sbops ? Besides, it is not 
in our way. We are f armers and not sbopkeepers. I consider 
it a bad business altogetber, and tbere are many of us wbo 
would ratber put a bullet into Steyn tban into tbese Englisb- 
men, wbo bave done us no barm." 

Yorbe found tbat tbe commando was going on to Edenburg, 
then by train across tbe Orange River at Betbulie into Cape 
Oolony, wbere, tbey were told, every Dutcbman would join 
them, for, ezcept in Colesberg and some otber towns, tbere 
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were very few English in the district. He gatheied that all 
the other commandos in the district were to move in the 
same direction, while those on the north and west were to 
go to Kimberley. There was no talk whatever of any large 
body going west. As darkness came on, the streets began 
to empty, some of the men going into houses where they had 
obtained lodging, but the majori ty, wrapping themselves iip, 
law down by the side of their horses. Hans went into a störe 
and bought some bread and cheese, f or they had finiehed the 
things they had brought with them bef ore they had erosaed 
the river that moming. 

"We will go back to-morrow the first thing/' Yorke said 
when they had finished their meal in their room. ^'It is 
qnite evident that they have no idea at present of any 
attack in f orce on De Aar. It will not do f or us to cross at 
Zoutpans Drift; there would be no inventing a probable tale 
to account for our movements; and it will be a great waste 
of time to go down to Bethulie. There is the bridge near 
Colesberg, but that is a good bit ont of our way, and very 
likely that will be guarded too. I was wrong not to have 
brought with me my English clothes, then I could have said 
that I was an English refugee f rom Bloemf ontein, and there 
would have been no hindrance to our passing. As it is, I 
think we must make up our minds to swim the Orange River. 
As we came along the banks there were several places where 
the land sloped gradually down to the water's edge on both 
sides. It was the case two or three miles below the drift, 
and we will make for that point. We can foUow the road for 
some distance without much risk of meeting anyone, for it is 
evident that the greater portion of the men have been com- 
mandeered, and the few who remain will have plenty to do on 
the farms. If we should have the bad luck to fall in with 
some small party, I can give out that I am carrying Orders 
f rom the field comet for the men at the drift to be very watch- 
ful, and if a British force is seen on the other side they are to 
ride off at once and bring the news here, and then tel^graph 
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it to Bloemf ontein. I do not know, by the way, whether that 
Btoiy woald not pass us across the drift. I could say that 
the field comet, whose name we luckily heard, said that vre 
could do better service at present by crossing the drift and 
ficouting on the other side than in going* on, as there was 
not likely to be any fighting at present, especially as the train 
would certainly be so füll at Edenbnrg that he would not be 
able to carry on his whole commando/' 

Hans nodded. *' All right, Master Yorke, I would rather 
do that than swim the river^ f or I never swam a stroke in my 
life. I am told you can cross rivers like that by holding on 
by saddles or horses' tails, but I have no wish to try it.'' 

" Well, we will start the first thing in the moming, bef ore 
the Boers are about. They have not a very long march bef ore 
them and are not to Start tili eight. We will be oü at day- 
light." 

€k>ing downstairs he told the woman of the house that he 
would pay her at once as he had to be off early. The horses 
had been fastened up in a little yard at the back of the inn, 
and there would be no difficulty in getting them out. Matters 
tumed out as Yorke had hoped. The town was still asleep 
when they started, and although they met two or three Boers 
riding at füll gallop to join the commando on the march, 
these paid no attention to them. Eortunately, at the drift, 
the men who had spoken to them the evening bef ore had been 
relieved by others. 

** Who are you, and where are you going ? " one of the men 
asked. 

Hans as usual acted as spokesman. ^ We are going scout- 
ing on the other side. Pield Comet Hatjens said that the 
train from Edenburg would not be able to carry all his com- 
mando, and that some will stop at Fauresmith for another 
day or two. As we said we wanted to be doing something, 
he ordered us to ride here and scout towards the railway, 
and see if any trains with Booineks were going north, and 
especially if guards are stationed along the line. I don't 
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suppose we shall find out much, but it will be sometliixig 
to do, and we shall have time, I expect, to join the otkers 
bef ore they start. If we get any news it will be telegraphed 
from Fauresmith to Bloemfontein.'' Then, as if no further 
parley was necessary, they rode on into the water and were 
soon on the other side. 

It was a long day's ride to De Aar, but they got ihere lata 
in the evening, and Yorke went at once to the colonel's tent 
to report. 

** Can I come in, sir ? ^' he said as he reached the opening of 
the tent. 

" Certainly, Harberton. Hullo I " he broke ofF as the light 
feil upon Yorke's face. " Why, what have you been doing to 
yourself ? I recognized your voice at once» but if you had not 
spoken I certainly should not have known you.'' 

Yorke took off bis hat. 

" A wig I " the colonel exclaimed. " Where on earth did 
you get hold of it ? " 

" It is horse-hair, sir," Yorke replied, handing him the hat 
to be examined. '^ I thought it possible that I might be rec- 
ognized by some of the Dutch who knew me when I was at 
the farm, so I cut a good bit of hair off both of the horses' 
tails, and got an English colonist's wife to make the hat up as 
you see." 

^^An excellent plan," the colonel said, examining it. 
^'Naturally, it is coarser than it ought to be, but many of 
the Boers have very coarse hair, and the difference would 
not be observed in a casual inspection. It would certainly 
pass excellently after dark." 

" It passed well yesterday at Fauresmith." 

" At Fauresmith I " the officer repeated in surprise. 

" Yes, sir. Finding that I could obtain no intelligence of 
any kind this side of the river, we crossed at Zoutpans Drift 
and went into Fauresmith, which was füll of Dutch, a oom- 
mando having assembled there. We mingled with them two 
or three hours and no one paid the slightest attention to us.'' 
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"You have done well indeed; but before you teil me what 
news you have gathered, I will point out to you that no doubt 
these men were all bent on discussing the work upon which 
they were going to be engaged, and would scarce give a 
casual glance at a stranger, and that althougb your bair 
migbt pass unnoticed there among them, it would hardly 
be so were you entering any place wbere you migbt be ob- 
served witb suspicious attention. I tbink that tbe idea of 
a wig is an excellent one, and I sbould advise you to write 
down at once to Major Mackintosb, and ask bim to go to 
the cleverest hairdresser in Cape Town and get bim to make 
a wig imitating tbe long bair worn by tbe Dutch. Say that 
it is of the utmost importance that it sbould be as indiik« 
tinguisbable from the real tbing as possible, as your lifo 
migbt depend upon its being undetected. He had best send 
it up direeted to me, as you migbt be away." 

** I will do so, sir. I sbould not generally wear it, f or most 
of tbe men I saw at Fauresmith had their bair quite as short 
as mine; many of them had almost a close crop. As we 
get f artber north the chances of my meeting any of tbe men 
from roimd Bichmond would grow smaUer, so there would be 
no occasion to alter my appearance; and there would always 
be some danger of the wig going wrong. Still, I will certainly 
get one; it could be wrapped up very small, and if I sbould 
get into a mess, and they were hunting for me, it would 
change my appearance altogether if I could slip it on." 

" It certainly would do so ; but I do not tbink that you will 
be called upon to go in disguise when we once move on. We 
sball, of course, then have scouting parties abead, and we 
sball get information from the Kaffirs, and sometimes, per- 
baps, from well-disposed colonists. And now, please teil me 
all about your joumey, and what you have discovered. 

" That is most satisfactory news — ^most satisf actory. This 
is the most important point at present. There can be no 
doubt that in a day or two all communication witb Kimberley 
will be cut off, and this place will become the base of cur 
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adyance for its relief. An immense amount of stores musi 
be eoUected here before we can move forward. No donbt 
small bodies of Boers will be hovering about, but they are 
not likely to make an attack; and indeed I doubt if any force 
could do so snccessfuUy. Still, it is a great thing not to 
be obliged to spend half our strength on erecting strong earth- 
works, and to feel that we can work in security. At the 
same time, I am sorry that they are evidently going to invade 
the colony south of the Orange River. From what I have 
heard, the Dutch population round Colesberg, Steynsburg, 
and Stormberg are likely to join them almost to a man. The 
country is moiintainous, and it will be dif&cult to drive them 
oüt of it. 

" Round Aliwal North a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation is British. They may be able to hold their own ; but if 
they cannot do so, they are sure to suffer heavily at the hands 
of the Boers, who will certainly combine plunder with patriot- 
ism. Among them there are a considerable number of Irish 
and American Irish, Germans, French, and Hollanders, ad- 
venturers of the worst kind, whom high pay and the hope of 
plunder have attracted, together with a miscellaneous riff-raff 
of the lowest class from the mining centres. The country 
Boers will be rough and vindictive enough, you may be sure, 
but this f oreign scum will be infinitely worse ; still, I have no 
doubt some of the troops as they arrive will be sent on to 
Fort Elizabeth, and will, we may hope, be able to make head 
against them. 

"By the way, we had news yesterday that Penn Symons 
had def eated them at Dundee, though with heavy loss on our 
side; he himself is mortally wounded. General White doubts 
whether that force will be able to maintain itself, as the Boers 
are closing in all round him, and the line of railway from 
Ladysmith is already cut. The Boers have a tremendous 
advantage in being all mounted men, and, living as they will 
3o on the country they pass through, they will be unencum- 
bered by supply trains, and will move three f eet to our one. 
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The more I see of it, tbe more I feel that we have a trouble- 
ßome and difficult job on band." 

The letter to Major Mackintosh was at once written and 
sent ofF by the train starting that evening, together with one 
from the eolonel, stating the Information that he had gained 
— thanks to the daring and enterprise of Mr. Harberton, who 
had in disguise entered the Orange Free State and gathered 
the intelligence he now sent from the men of the Boer com- 
mando at Fauresmith. 

Althongh Yorke had been absent but a few days, the 
ehanges at De Aar were wonderful. Never even in the days 
of the gold fever in California was so great a transformation 
effected in so short a time. De Aar had grown from a little 
yillage of some forty houses, two or three shops, a ehurch 
and school, with a little camp, into a great military centre. 
Captain Mackenzie of the Royal Artillery was in charge of 
a separate camp, which grew daily. Here in a large kraal he 
had upwards of a thousand mules and as many horses, all of 
which had been broken in and trained f or military service. 

Not f ar away was the Army Service camp. Here were men 
capable of every kind of work that could be demanded — 
carpenters, wheelwrights, railway men, painters, piasterers, 
saddlers, and artificers of all sorts. Aided by Kaffirs working 
nnder their direction, camps and sheds were erected as if by 
magic, and in a couple of days a street of corrugated iron 
Stores would spring into existence on the veldt. There was 
already a medical camp, with its Red Gross flag. The York- 
shire regiment had come up, and was nnder canvas on the 
other side of the railway. The Kaffir camp was also a canvas 
town, and here natives of many tribes, Basutos, blacks from 
Cai)e Town, mule-drivers and transport men, Vrere clothed 
and fed. Breastworks had been erected by the troops and 
Kaffirs upon the hills around, and redoubts thrown up on the 
plains. 

On the moming after Yorke's retnm the eolonel said to 
him: "I do not see any work to which I can pnt you here. 
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Mr. Harberton. After what you have done I think you will 
be f ar more useful in scouting than in any other way. I have 
been thinking the matter over, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that you cannot do better than get some Kaffirs to act 
under you. I will give you an order on the head of their de- 
partment to hand over a score of them to you. You can pick 
your men. They must, of course, be active and intelligent 
fellows ; and although you speak a little of their language, it 
would be better to pick out some at any rate who understand 
English or Dutch. Your f riend Grimstone, whose wife made 
your wig, has just come into camp with three or four hundred 
cattle and a number of horses and ponies. He is at present 
in the supply camp arranging the sale of bis cattle. Some 
of bis horses are too light for transport purposes, but they 
are, like the Basuto ponies, rough and hardy. 

" Captain Mackenzie will no doubt buy all the animals 
suitable for bis purpose, and I will walk across with you to 
bis camp and get bim to buy twenty ponies for your men. 
In this way you will be able to cover a considerable extent 
of ground, and give not?ce of any party of Boers who may 
ford the Orange River — for I hear that the water is sinking 
fast, and no doubt it can soon be crossed at many pointa 
besides the ordinary drif ts. You would always be able to buy 
a sheep for the men, for although the English colonists are 
rapidly coming in, of course the Dutch are remaining. The 
men must carry ten pounds of flour apiece ; and if they have 
plenty of mutton it will last them for a week." 

Yorke was delighted with the offer, indeed nothing couid 
have suited bim better; and after going with the colonel and 
arranging for the Kaffirs and ponies, he went to have a chat 
with bis friend the colonist. 

" I am glad to see that you got back saf ely," the latter said. 
" Did your disguise pass you all right ? " 

"Admirably. I went straight into the middle of a com- 
xnando at Fauresmith, and leamt all that there was to leam 
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^thont exciting the slightest suspicion. I hope you are doing 
well with your cattle.'' 

" Excellently. I am getting a mucli better price f or them 
than I could have obtained a month ago — more, indeed, than 
at the best of times ; and I am told that all my heavy horses 
will be bought on good tenns as remounts, but that the 
smaller ones are too light f or this sort of work. I shall try 
and seil them to one of the Dutch f armers, but I can't expect 
to get mueh from them; in fact, I expect I shall almost have 
to give them away/' 

''Golonel Pinkerton has just made an arrangement by 
which you will get a fair price f or twenty of them, if you have 
aa many, f or use by a score of Kaffirs who are at work under 
me as scouts. I don't suppose he will give you a high price 
for them; but at any rate he will pay you more than you 
would get from the Boers, who would know that you must 
take anything that they chose to ofPer." 

'' That is good news indeed. I am sure that I should not 
have got more than a pound a head for them, and they are 
worth from seven to ten poimds. If they will give me seven 
apiece all round I shall be delighted." 

This was, indeed, the price that Yorke heard later in the 
day was paid for them. 

On leaving Mr. Grimstone, Yorke went among the Kaffirs 
and picked out twenty active men, all of whom spoke Dutch. 
They had all been clothed in blue frocks and trousers, and 
when they had been handed over to him he was well pleased 
with their serviceable appearance; in the aftemoon he ob- 
tained the ponies from the remount department. The Kaffirs 
were in the highest glee at exchanging hard labour for work 
of a kind most congenial to them. Saddles were not neces- 
sary, nor were there any to spare, but Yorke obtained a 
couple of hides from the commissariat and the natives cut 
them into strips, f olded up their blankets and placed them on 
the ponies' backs, using bands of raw hide as saddle-girtha. 
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iWith other strips th^ manuf actured loops to act as stirrnps, 
Tough bridles, and reins. 

"Now, Hans, I shall promote you to the position of Ser- 
geant/' Yorke said that evening. " Yonr only duty will be to 
look after the f ellows generally, to bargain with the f armers 
f or f ood, and to see that the blacks obey orders when we are 
Camping." 

" Very well, Master Yorke, I will do my best. I shall be 
glad to be right away f rom this camp ; the dust here is awf ul. 
And, having nothing to do while everyone eise is at work, I 
quite long to be a Kaffir and do something." 

" I did not know you were so f ond of work, Hans." 

" I didn't know that I was either," Hans said with a grin. 
"But one could always sleep at the farm when there was 
nothing eise to do ; it is too hot in these canvas tents f or that. 
And when everyone eise is at work I do not like to be loiter- 
ing about all day. Already three or four officers have asked 
me who I was and what duty I was employed on, and seemed 
to think that I had no right to be here, and that I was of no 
use." 

'^ Well, we shall have plenty to do f or the next month, and» 
I hope, beyond that." 

The heat and dust were indeed terrible at De Aar. The 
weather was trying and changeable, the sun was intensely 
hot, and a bitterly cold wind often blew. Sometimes a dust- 
storm would burst over the camp, covering everything with 
a thick coat of red dust. This would be succeeded by a 
heavy thunder-shower. 

The men drew their rations of flour the first thing in the 
moming, together with some bags of f orage f or the horsea, and 
at seven o'clock Yorke and Hans mounted, and after ordering 
them to follow him four abreast, left the camp. 

The Kaffirs needed no Instruction from him in the art of 
scouting, it was bom in their blood, and they had been 
taught as boys among their tribes, before they drifted away 
South as drivers of bullock-carts or in other capacities. Once 
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there» and liking the life of loafing vagabondage, with just 
enough work to keep them f rom starving, they had remained 
until high wages were offered, and their instinctive love of 
warfare tempted them to take service with the army. Two 
miles away they were halted, and Yorke, who had bought 
Baden-Powell's book on scouting at Cape Town and had 
stndied it diligently, told them that they were now to sepa- 
rate, and were to practise scouting among the low hills in 
front. 

" You must bear in mind," he said, " that the great object is 
to discover the presence and strength of an enemy and the 
direction in which they are approaching, without letting them 
know that they are observed. You must never show your- 
selves against the line on the top of the hill, as» were you 
to stand up with the sky behind you, you could be seen for 
a very long distanoe. Half of you will go to the right and 
half to the lef t. I shall stop here for an hour and watch you 
at work; then I shall move straight forward. When you see 
me do so you will descend from the hills and join me as I pass 
between them« Some of you may be too f ar off to meet me 
there, but you will see our tracks and will f ollow us tili you 
overtake us. You had better remain here with me, Hans, and 
watch them at work." 

^ I take it," Hans said, when the natives had started, ^ that 
scouting for an enemy is the same sort of thing as crawling 
up to a herd of deer, except that the deer are a good deal 
flharper than the men ; you can approach men from either side, 
while with deer you have not much chance to get near them 
tmless the wind blows from them towards you." 

"That is so, Hans. The Boers' eyesight is sharp enough, 
but they have not the power of smell. But if you were stalk- 
ing them it would be best always to try to come up against 
the wind, for although they could not smell us, their horses 
might do so and show signs of uneasiness. Well, we have 
stalked a good many deer together, and I fancy it will help 
US a good deal with our work here." 
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Dismoimtingy he went with Hans on to an eminence and 
stood watching the Kaffirs through bis field-glass. He saw 
that, as they passed the first small eminence, one man sepa- 
rated himself from the rest, rode up some distance, and then 
leaving the horse, ran up until nearly at the top, when he 
threw himself down and crawled f orward with a zigzag move- 
ment, taking advantage of the cover of rocks and sage-buahcs. 
The next hill was wider and longer, and two or three men 
turned off; beyond that he could not perceive their movc- 
ments. The same thing was going on on the other flank. 

"They will do splendidly," Yorke said, tuming to Hans. 
"But when they start seouting in eamest, and want to get 
up anywhere near the Boers, they will have to take off those 
blue clothes of theirs; their own skin won't ahow as much on 
the sand and rocks as those clothes wilL*' 

After waiting for an hour they mounted and rode slowly 
forward. They were joined as they passed through a dip in 
the sand-hills by flve men from one flank and four from the 
other; there was not time for those who had gone farther to 
get back. The party rode on slowly, and were gradually 
overtaken by the others. All reported that they saw no 
signs of the enemy. They were again sent forward to search 
hills to the front, those who had before gone to the farther 
hills this time taking those nearer. So the work continued 
all day, and in the af ternoon they halted at a deserted f arm- 
house, where they passed the night, four Kaffirs being thrown 
out as patrols. Yorke had no fear of being surprised, but 
thought it as well to accustom the men to behave as if an 
enemy were near. For a week the work continued, being now 
carried on more in eamest, as they were near the river. As 
the colonel had suggested, their seouting was farther south 
than Yorke had before been. 

" You know," he had said, " that there is no idea at present 
of their crossing the Orange River between Zoutpans Drift 
and Philippolis, so you had better watch the line between 
Seacow River at its junction with the Orange to Hanover, as 
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ii is across this line that bands that bad crossed at Bethulie 
Bridge or Norvals Pont into Cape Colony might advance 
west to cut the railway between De Aar. and Bichmond Boad 
Station.*' 

Tbe country was very billy here, and tbe Kaffirs were 
divided into parties of two, each baving bis appointed Station. 
One was always to remain at the look-out, tbe second to scout 
down to tbe river, and wben required, to fetcb provisions 
from tbe farmbousey wbicb served as Yorke's bead-quarters. 
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THE ADYANOE 



THE work was oarried on steadily. Tbe KaflGbrs used tbeir 
ponies only to carry tbem to tbe point at wbicb tbey 
commenced work. Here tbey would be left wbile tbe natives 
proceeded on foot, scouted all day, retuming to tbeir mounts 
late in the aftemoon, and generally arriving at the farm as 
the evening was closing in. For this work tbey bad entirely 
given up tbe clothes with wbicb tbey bad been fiimisbed, and 
went about in the scanty attire wom by KaflSr boys on a farm, 
or in tbe ragged garments in wbicb tbey bad been engagcd. 
Thus tbey were able to obtain inf ormation from the KaflSrs at 
the farms, pretending either to have come from the little 
native communities settled on the river bank, or to have left 
tbe Orange Free State because of the troubles, and to be on 
the look-out for work. 

All that could be leamed, however, was that tbe Boers who 
bad crossed the Orange Biver were either making soutb 
throngb the mountainous district near Stormberg and Steyns- 
bnrg, or were moving towards Aliwal North. Tbey were 
being largely joined by Dutch sympatbizers, and tbe farms of 
the British settlers were being everywbere looted. 
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After a fortnight of this work, Yorke was recalled to De 
Aar. The troops f rom England had been pouring throiigh. 
The first skinniah had taken place. The mounted inf antry of 
the Eoyal Munster Füsiliers, the Northumberland Füsiliers, 
and the North Lancashire, with the 9th Lancers, seven hun- 
dred in all, had gone some twenty miles along the railway to 
the Orange Kiver Station, and come in contact with a streng 
Beer commando. There was a skirmish, two officers were 
killed, and two others and two privates wounded. 

Already guns, waggons, the soldiers' belts, and even their 
guns had been painted khaki to match the uniforms. The 
officers, too, were in khaki, but the emblems of their rank, 
and above all, their swords, had marked them out, and the 
Boer sharp-shooters directed their attention specially to 
them. 

"You are to go up at once to Orange River Station," the 
colonel Said. "I spoke iabout you and your little corps of 
Kaffir scouts to Lord Methuen as he passed through here yes- 
terday. He has already a body of two hundred mounted 
colonials for scouting work; but on my pointing out to him 
that your Kaffirs could pass anywhere, and obtain informa- 
tion from their countrymen in the heart of the enerny^s 
country without exciting suspicion, he said the idea was an 
excellent one, and ordered me to send you on at once. You 
will report yourself to him personally on your arrival at 
Orange River. You must go by road; the railway is entirely 
occupied by the troops going up." 

Delighted at the order, Yorke, after an hour's halt to rest 
the ponies and draw rations, started, and rode as far as 
Hout Kraal siding. There he halted for the night, and the 
third day rode into Orange River Station at twelve o'clock. 
He had no difficulty in finding Lord Methuen's quarters. 
The general, a handsome soldierly man, was standing at the 
door speaking to an officer, and when the conversation ended, 
Yorke moved up and saluted. 

" My name is Harberton, sir. On arriving at De Aar yes- 
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ierday, Oolonel Pinkerton ordered me to come on Iiere and 
report myself to you." 

^Ah, you are the officer in command of a party of 'K'ftfflr 
scouts. He spoke highly of you, and said that you had 
crossed the Orange Eiver in disguise and obtained valuable 
inf ormation from a Boer commando you mixed with. It cer- 
tainly seemed to me that you and your men might do viiluable 
Service. Our ecouts can only teil us what they eee, whereas 
your Kaffirs oan go anywhere and obtain inf ormation from 
the natives, while your speaking Dutch will enable you to 
pass as a Boer. You yourself know something of Kaffir also P 

''Yes,8ir.'' 

"They havehorses?'* 

"Yee, sir; but they only use them tili they get to a point 
where they really begin to scout. Then they knee-halter 
them and Start on f oot, and are absent perhaps ntany hours 
bef ore they retum. The ponies enable them to cover a much 
larger eztent of ground than they could were th^ to Start 
in the first place on f oot." 

The general nodded. "We shall not Start for another 
three or f our days, Mr. Harberton, but I shall be glad if you 
will be off to-morrow moming on a reconnaissanoe. The 
other day the Boers were not met with on this side of Bel- 
mont; I wish to ascertain whether the country is still com- 
pletely clear of them to that point, and if possible, what 
f orce they have at Belmont. You will report yourself now to 
the quartermaster-general, who will assign you a tent and 
a Spot where your Kaffirs can picket their ponies. They had 
better not take them with them to-morrow, as they would be 
much more conspicuous to the Boer scouts than if the men 
went on f oot. You may as well, by the way, take f our horses 
on to the point where you yourself decide to stop. Your men 
will, of course, retum to you every evening, and you will 
send one off each day witii your report of what you haye 
leamed. A week's rations will be issued to you. Oh, here is 
Kajor Bimingtonl 
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^ Major/' he said^ as the officer came up, ^ this is Mr. Har- 
berton, who commands a small body of Kaflr scouts, who will 
be more useful in obtaining information than your men can. 
be, las they can pass anywhere and pick up news f rom the 
local Kaffirs. He will be erenerally away, but as he is quite 
alone, I shall be glad if you will allow him to be attached to 
your Corps while he is with ns. He has already made one 
dangerons expedition in disguise. He is, I hear, an cid Bngby 
boy, but bas been out here long enough to speak Dutch f airly 
and to talk a little Kaffir/' 

^ With pleasure, sir. We will make him at home and look 
af ter him. If you will wait a few minutes, sir, while I speak 
to the generale I will take you off with me.'' 

Saluting Lord Methuen, Yorke walked away a short dis- 
tance greatly pleased with his reception. He was soon joined 
by Major Eimington. 

" Now, have you anywhere to go bef ore you come to cur 
camp?" the latter asked. 

^ I have to go to the quartermaster-general's to get him to 
assign a spot where the ponies of my men can be picketed, 
and to obtain an order for them and myself f or a week's 
rations, as we start out to-morrow, and also to get a tent." 

" It will be of no use your getting that tili you come back; 
we are not very clpsely packed. Anyhow, you can have a 
flhake-down for the night. When we once move forward 
there will be no coming back here, and it would be absurd to 
have all the trouble of getting a tent and putting it up, and 
taking it down and handing it over the nezt moming. Have 
you a servant ? " 

"Yes, sir. I have a Dutch lad, a very good fellow, who 
acts as my servant and Sergeant." 

" Then he had better draw his rations and yours, and look 
af ter you. I shall be glad if you will share my tent for to- 
night." 

The arrangements were soon made, and the quartermaster- 
general also gave an order on the officer looking after the 
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iiAtiTe labonreiSy to teil off two Kaffirs to take care of the 
hones of the party until they retumecL Then Yorke went 
with Major Bimington to the camp of his regiment, and was 
introduced to his officers. Two or three of these were alieady 
acquainted with Yorke, having lived at the same hotel at 
Cape Town. 

^ You are just in time f or lunch," the major said. ^ I do 
not ezpect we ahall get any more regulär meals f or some 
time.*' 

They sat down in the open air at a rough table constructed 
of planks placed on empty barreis, and boxes» the latter being 
also naed for seats. The meal was a pleasant one; everyone 
was in high spirits at the thought that the i)eriod of inaction 
waanearly over, and that in a few days they would be advanc- 
iDg to the relief of Kimberley. There was no stint of f ood» as, 
in addition to the ordinary rations, they had brought up with 
them two or three cases of preserved meats and wine, and as 
these conld be taken on no f arther there was no motive for 
being saving with them. The officers were a fine set of yonng 
men. All were colonials of good f amily» and the men were all 
strong and hardy young f ellows. They were to act not only 
as seontSy but as guides to the army, and there was scarcely 
a Square mile in the colony but was known to one or other of 
them. Unlike the regulars, the officers had already done away 
with everything that would distinguish them at a distance 
f rom privates, their belts were khaki colour, and they carried 
carbines instead of swords, in addition to their revolyers. 

After the meal was over, the party broke up, the officers 
going to look after the men and horses. The major said: 
^ Come into my tent, Harberton, and teil me how you come 
to speak Dutcb so well, and how you got up this corps of 

yOUTB.'* 

The major lit his pipe and seated himself on a box, which 
— with ihe exception of a bed on the ground, two other 
boxes which served as a writing-table, and another kept for 
a visitor — oonstituted ihe sole f umiture of ihe tent. Yorke 
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took the spare boz^ and gave a sketch of his histoiy and 
doings to the major. 

'' You have done well indeed/' the latter said when he had 
finished. '^ It was a thousand times better to come out here 
and fight your way» than to be hanging about waiting f or 
something to tum up at home, and you have certainly made 
the best of your time. Many men would be years in the 
colony before leaming to speak Dutch thoroughly. Your 
ezpedition to Fauresmith shows that you have plenty of 
intelligence as well ^as pluck, though^ looking at you now, 
I can hardly f ancy you would be able to disguise yourself to 
pass as a Boer." 

'^ I shall Start in that character to-morrow moming. Major, 
so you will have an opportunity of judging for yourself. I 
have no idea of stopping idle all day while the Kaffirs are 
at work." 

"Don't be too rash, you know," the major said. "B©- 
member that a man may do a thing half a dozen times in 
safety, but at the seventh some accident may occur that will 
betray him." 

That aftemoon Yorke saw a party of troopers ride in with 
siz Boers; they had been captured in a skirmish. Two of 
these were men of a better class, with well-made clothes, silk 
neck-ties, and polished boots; the others were rough fellows, 
probably, he thought, men employed on some of the f arms 
belonging to the others. He noticed that these had all cut 
their hair, so that it stood up rough and bristly. 

"That is good," he said to himself. "I shall be able to 
do without that wig that the colonel handed to me when 
I retumed to De Aar. I don't say that it might not come 
in usef ul if I had to change my disguise quickly, but it would 
always be dangerous. Hat and wig might both blow off in 
one of the thunder-storms, or get knocked oft in a scufie. 
Still, I am afraid I shall look too English without it. Of 
course there are boys of my age among ihem. We kaew 
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ihat all over sizteen bave to go on cozmnando. However, I 
will first go into the major's tent and slip into my Boer 
dotheSy and put on my wig and blacken my eyebrows, and 
866 if he recognizes m6, ihen I will ask his opinion how I 
conld alter myself a bit if I gave np the wig." 

He retiimed to the camp of Eimington's Tigers, as ihey 
were generally called — from the f act that they wore a strip 
of raccoon skin aa a band round their slouch hats. When 
he had put on his diaguise, he waited tili he heard Major 
Bimington ride up and call to his orderly to take his horse, 
then he stepped out. 

"Hullol Who the deuce are you?" the major exclaimed, 
** and how dare you enter my tent when I am away ? What 
are you doing in the oamp, sir? Show me your permit.'* 

"I did not know anything about a permit/' Yorke said 
in Dutch, disguising his voice as much as possible. 

"How was it the sentry let you enter the camp?" the 
major said angrily. 

" "ELi, there ! " he called to two of his men a little distance 
away. "Hi, hand this n>an over to the guard, and teil the 
sentry to keep a sharp eye upon him. I ezpect he is a spy, 
and by his going into my tent possibly a thief ." 

"You needn't do that, major," Yorke said as he answered 
him in English with a laugh. " You see I have been able to 
pass as a Boer, and even you, seeing me come out of your 
tent, did not recognize me." 

The major broke into a laugh, telling the soldiers who were 
Tunning up that it was all right, and they need not trouble 
themselves. Then, as he alighted, he took another good look 
at Yorke. " No, I certainly should not have known you. It 
is a wonderfully good get-up. That long hair changes your 
api)earanc6 completely, and those loose slovenly clothes quite 
alter your figure. You will be able to pass anywhere like 
that. Come in; let me see what you have done to your face. 
Even that seemB changed somehow." 
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"It is ööly that I have darkened myeyeblrows, ßir.'' 

" Where did you get that wig fromf " he went on aa Yoike» 
on entering, took ofF his hat. 

'^ I sent down f rom De Aar, and had it specially made." 

^'It is a capital one, and that sort of rough cnrl on ihe 
f orehead completely hides the edge of the parting." 

Yorke spent a pleasant evening with the officers of the 
Tigers, and atarted soon after daybreak next moming, wear- 
ing his uniform, the bündle containing his other dothea 
being oarried on one of the f our horses ridden by the KaflSis. 

They attracted no notice whatever in passing through the 
camp, but at the bridge Yorke had to show the pass he had 
received f rom the quartermaster-general on the previoua day» 
ordering that he should at all times be allowed to leave or 
enter the camp, and enjoining all officers of patrols and 
detached parties to render him any assistance in their power. 
Onoe across the bridge he rode on at a trot, the unmounted 
natives keeping up withont difficulty. He. did not f oUow the 
line of the railway, but Struck off to the right, as any Boera 
who might be on look-out on the top of the kopjea would be 
watching the line, which was frequently patrolled for some 
miles f rom the camp, in order to prevent it f rom being tom 
up or injured. The country on this side of the river was 
greener and less arid-looking than on the piain south of it. 

Biding east for three or four miles across undulating and 
broken ground, Yorke feit that he had probably g^t beyond 
the hüls where watchers were likely to be stationed. He 
and Hans now dismounted, took off their uniforms, and 
dressed themselves in Boer attire. The Kaffirs were told to 
scatter, and made their way as much as i>os8ible oyer rocky 
ground, keeping the mounted party in sight. Half a dozen of 
them went ahead, ascending every elevation whence they 
could gct a view of the country round and discover any Boera 
on watch. They were now travelling parallel with the rail- 
way, and continued that course until, as Yorke judged, the[y 
must be nearly abreast of Belmont. A spot was chosen in a 
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narrow valley between the two kopjes. It was thickly strewn 
with great boulders and rocks of all sizes. Here the Kaffirs 
at once set to work to build up a rough wall where a huge 
overhanging mass of rock formed a natural roof . The siz 
horaes were given a good f eed, and were then allowed to 
wander about «nd nibble the grass and the leaves of the 
buahes growing thickly between the rocks. 

Yorke and Hans took possession of the rongh shelter, and 
rations were served out. With the tinned meat and a handf ul 
or two of mealies the KafQrs were well content, and as the 
donds were banking up for a thunder-storm, soon found 
shelter for themselves among the boulders. The storm came 
up rapidly; the thunder was incessant for half an hour, then 
the sky cleared up and the stars shone out. Yorke had pro- 
cured a stock of bread for himself and Hans, extra water^ 
bottles had been brought, and as Major Bimington had in- 
sisted upon his taking two bottles of wine before starting, 
they made a comf ortable meal. 

^ I thought you did not drink anything but tea and ooffee, 
Master Yorke/' Hans said, when the latter poured a little 
wine into the water in a tin mug. 

^ I do not as a general thing, Hans, but I cannot get tea or 
cofPee at present, and the water of the Orange Biver is 
flcarcely a fluid that it is desirable to drink alone. Spirits I 
never touch, but a spoonful or two of wine takes away the 
muddy flavour and helps one to get down this bread and 
tinned meat. Using it like this, the wine will last for a week» 
and I expect before that time we shall join the troops at Bel- 
mont. Hans, you must mind you have your story perfect. 
We are Dutch from Cape Colony. We crossed the river at 
Colesberg Bridge, and decided to come north to join Oronje 
outside Kimberley. Of course we must be very careful as 
to where we say we live. It is pretty certain that a good 
many of the Dutch from round Bichmond will have come 
to aid the Free Staters. I know by sight those who used to 
come to the farm; no doubt you know more. They won't 
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recog^ize ns in our changed dress^ but they would know th« 
names of all the f armers f or many miles round, and it would 
never do to say that we oame from that part of the country. 

^ We had better say that we came from near Pearston. It 
is a good-sized place in the East Somerset district^ about 
half -way between the two lines going up from the coast to 
Middelburg. It is yery nnlikely that any of the Dutch from 
that neighbourhood would come up here; they will be wait^ 
ing for the Boers to come down across the Orange Biver 
through Steynsburg and Molteno, bef ore they take up arms» 
80 that there will be very little fear of our falling in with 
any who would question us very closely as to the f arm we 
came from or of the people we knew. But I do not propose 
to go in among^ the enemy at Belmont. It is almost oertain 
thaty although they may fight there» and perhaps at some 
of the kopjes farther on» it is at the crossing of the Modder 
river that the big fight will be. 

"Every time we went into their camp the risk would 
increase. Some of the men who saw us at one place and 
heard our story would be sure to recognize us at the nezt. 
Of course if we remained with them all the time, shared in 
the fighting and retreat, it would be all right; but I have 
not the least idea of being shot by our own men or cut down 
in the pursuit, for there would be no time to ezplain to a 
Laneer coming right at you that you were an Englishman 
holding an authorization from Lord Methuen. So I shall 
content myself this time with telling oft f our of the KafSrs. 
They are to make their way separately to Belmont, to get into 
conyersation with Kaffir drivers, teamsters, and so on, and to 
endeavour to £nd out about how many Boers are assembled 
there, what guns they have with them, whether there is any 
talk of their being joined by a larger f orce, and whether they 
know of any place farther on where they intend fighting. 

" If they are questioned at Belmont they can teil any story 
lih^ like. They can say that they were working for English 
settlersy and that as these have lef t, they are out of employ- 
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ment and want a job. They must arrange among ihemselyes 
where to meet at night, then, after comparing notes as to 
wliat they have learned, one of them must steal away and 
make his way back here. The other three, if they have been 
hired to look after ponies, had better remain there, and retire 
with ihe Boers if they retreat. The next day I will send o£E 
another to act exactly in the same way, so that every night 
I shall get a messenger back. The men not engaged in this 
work will scout all the country round, visiting f arms and ask- 
ing for work, and finding out whether any more men are 
Coming from the east through Fauresmith, and if there are 
any bands about who are likely to be making down to cut 
the line this side of Belmont. You and I will scout along this 
line of hills, there may be some parties Imrking among them 
with the intention of damaging the line." 

The next moming at daybreak Yorke inf ormed the Kaffirs 
of the work they were to do, and chose f our of them as the 
£r8t to carry out his plan, and ezplained f ully to them the 
manner in which they should proceed and the story they were 
to telL 

" You had better draw lots at once,'* he said, " which of you 
is to bring me the news that you have gathered. Don't all 
teil the same story. Two of you can go in together and can 
pretend you have come from a deserted f arm, the other two 
had better say they have come from one of the little native 
oollections of huts by the river. Where there are Boers there 
are sure to be waggons, and it is probable that some of the 
native drivers will have deserted, and the Boers will be glad 
to take on fresh hands. It is not at all probable that any of 
you will be exposed to fire, the waggons are sure to be sent oft 
BS soon as the troops are seen to be advancing." 

In a f ew minutes the whole party had scattered with the 
exoeption of three men left to look after the horses. Yorke 
and Hans sx>ent the day in hard work, climbing up to the 
summit of the highest kopje, whence they commanded a view 
over the lower hills near the line of railway. The dosest 
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examination through a field-glass failed to eihow tliat tliere 
was any foroe stationed on them, though on several, Single 
flgures could be made out, evidently posted there as scouts. 
At dusky all save the four who had gone into Bßlmont had 
retumed. They brought no news of importanoe. The Kaffiia 
they had fallen in with, when questioned, had heard nothing 
of any further commandos Coming in from the east. They 
stated that it was believed that great numbers had assembled 
behind the Modder, and that they were digging trenches and 
throwing np breast-works on their side of the river, and the 
general talk was that they would annihilate the English army 
when it arrived there. 

The Boers were disappointed that Kimberley had not al- 
ready been captured. Everywhere the feeling of the Kaffirs 
was in f avour of the British, but all believed that theae had 
no Chance whatever against the Boers. Yorke had brought 
candles and writing materials with him, and at once sat down 
and wrote his report of the news. 

Three honrs later one of the men retnmed from Belmont. 
His report was that many of the Boers had been there f or 
upwards of a month, that the kopjes had all been fortified 
by walls of rongh stones round the summits, and that theae 
had been continuously occupied by the lower class of Boer 
labourers and cattlemen. The Kaffirs are not good at figores, 
but by careful cross-examination, Yorke gained the informa- 
tion that there were more men there than would make two of 
the regiments they had seen at Orange Kiver. They said that 
more would move up from behind when the British advance 
began, and that the leaders and the richer Boers would then 
arrive in their Cape carts or on horseback. The Boers feit 
confident that the British would never be able to storm their 
kopjes. 

These kopjes were isolated hills, apparently oomposed of 
rough boulderSy the rock from which they were formed rising 
sharply above them. About Belmont they were seldom more 
than five hundred f eet high, but in many cases they rose fully 
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ihree times that height, and it was up two of these lof ty crests 
that Yorke and Hans that day laboriously climbed. 

As soon as Yorke had written down the Information he 
had gatheredy he dispatched one of the men with the horses to 
ride back with it to Orange Biver. Yorke instructed the 
man that when challenged he was to reply, " A friend with 
desiwtches; " then he was to stand still tili the sentry called 
to a sergeanty who would send forward two men to conduct 
him to the proper authorities^ who wotdd pass him on to 
headqnarters. 

Three days were passed at the same work, then one of 
the messengers bronght back an order for Yorke to join the 
troops on the f oUowing evening at Fincham's Farm, half-way 
to Belmont. The troops would halt there for the night, and 
advance to the attack on the f ollowing moming. It was from 
Fincham's Farm that Yorke had obtained water for the men 
and horses. Five of the Kaffirs had been down there every 
day, in charge of Hans, with the horses, to give the animals a 
good drink and fiU the men's water-bottles, there being no 
water to be had nearer. Yorke was glad to receive the order, 
for af ter the first day the news from Belmont had varied but 
little. Some fresh parties of Boers had arrived, but not in 
any great number; and although it was believed that a stand 
could be successfully made at Belmont, it was intended that 
the great, and, as expected, final blow was to be Struck at 
Magersfontein. 

The party started early, and reconnoitred all the hills on 
the way down. Late in the aftemoon a doud of dust was 
seen out on the piain. No moving figures could be made out. 
It might have been a sand-storm, such as sprang up nearly 
every aftemoon, but Yorke had no doubt that it was the army, 
with its Waggons and.baggage. When he rode into Fincham's 
Farm he found Rimington's Guides and the Lancers already 
there, and half an hour later the head of the column marched 
in. Their figures could soarcely be made out until they were 
within a few hundred yards of the place, so completcJy diä 
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the universal khaki disappear in the doud of dust they raided 
on the arid piain over which they were marching. Yorke and 
Hans had resumed their iinif orms, and the former received a 
hearty greeting from Rimington and his officers. 

"How have you got on, Harberton?" the major asked 
cheerily. 

" It's been hard work, and by no means exciting, sir. I am 
afraid that such news as I have sent in has been of no great 
use to the general." 

" Yes, I think it has been usef ul. I saw the quartermaster- 
general yesterday, and he eaid that your scouts were doing 
yery well, better than he anticipated. Thank goodness» work 
is going to begin at last I And so you think there will be no 
stand made by the Boers until we get to Belmont?" 

'^ I am convinced of that. The Kaffirs have searched every 
kopje up to that point. Beyond a vedette or two on some 
of the hüls, they have no f orce whatever «long the line of rail- 
way this side of Belmont; but they have a streng body there 
— ^from two thousand to two thousand five hundred. As f ar 
as I can make out they have a f ew gruns also. I got near 
enough to make out with my glasses that they were at WOTk 
on three hills from four to five miles east of the Station. 
Their guns are on the two hiUs f arthest east.'' 

^'And what is the ground like behind! Will it give U8 i 

any chance of acting on their line of retreat?" 

" The ground is very rough and broken behind the centre, 
and there is a big ränge of hills — ^not kopjes — still farther 
behind. To their right is some flat ground where the oavalry 
could act, but they would have to pass through a line of 
smaller kopjes f orming a continuation of the three principal 
ones. There were no men on these when I was watching 
them yesterday; but if they should retreat across the piain, 
a small body of them placed there could check the advance, if 
not stop it altogether." 

*'Then, if I understand you, Harberton," the major said, 
ftTATwiTiiTig the leaf of the pocket-book on which Yorke had 
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TOUf^Jj dotted down the positions, ^'we could move «long 
the line of railway without the Boers being able to trouble 
ns f rom the position they occupy 9 " 

**Certainly, major; but of course they wonld be able to 
come down behind us directly we pass, and attack the bag- 
gage-train. Being all mounted men, they could move very 
fast" 

^^ Yes, I See that they might give ns a lot of trouble, and 
I flhonld think Lord Methuen would clear them out bef ore we 
go f arther/' 

Yorke reported himself to the quartermaster-g^eneral, and 
he was told to wait, as the general might wish to question 
him further; indeed, five minutes later he was sent for. The 
general had only dismounted a few minutes before^ and was 
now in a room in the farmhouse. He had before him the 
rough aketdh of the Boer position that Yorke had sent in on 
the preTious evening.'' 

<< The information you have gathered is valuable, Mr. Har- 
berton, and, rough as the sketch is, it has given us a better 
idea of the Boer position than we had previously been able 
to gather from the maps. Do I understand you to say that 
if the Boers were prevented from making oft across this level 
ground to the rigiht rear of the position, they would be 
thrown back across this line of high hiUs which is marked in 
my map as Mont Blanc ? " 

'^Yes, sir. I went up to the highest point of those hillSy 
and so f ar as I could see they would have to go by a road 
that runs round the f oot of the mountain to the south-east. 
That road might be cut by a cavalry f orce making its way 
roxmd to the south of the three kopjes from Witputs Station/' 

^ And what is the length of front along these three kopjes 
at present held by them? " 

^ I should say from five to siz miles, sir. It is about as f ar 
from the rigiht-hand kopje to Belmont Station; the left or 
flouthem kopje is a good deal f arther from the line of rail- 
way." 
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^ Tbey have erected breast-works on the hillf 

**Yeß, sir; rough barrioades of rocka and boulders. Their 
horses are gathered on the low ground behind the kopjea.^ 

" You do not think they will fall back at our approachf " 

'^ I sihould not think they would, sir. My Kaffirs say that 
they all think it absolutely impossible for the troops to scale 
the hillfl in the teeth of their rifle fire." 

?Thank you, sir. You are attached for the present to 
Bimington's Guides, are you not? You had better continue 
with them until your KafiSrs can get to work again. You still 
have some among the Boers, have you not ? " 

^Yes, siz have obtained employment with them. Ky In- 
structions were that they were to retire with them, and that 
every night one or other should make off and bring in news 
of what they were doing. I said they were to come in the 
£rst place to Major Himington, as I should probably be there.'' 

The general nodded. ** Thank you, Mr. Harberton t your 
arrangements have been veiy good.'' 

The next moming the column advanced to a f arm on the 
road on the westem side of the railway two miles from Bei- 
mont. The movements for an attack on the foUowin^ day 
were «tt once begun. The Ninth Brigade — consisting of the 
Northampton Begiment, the Ist Northiunberland Füsiliers, 
the 2nd Yorkshire Light Inf antry, four companies of the 
Loyal North Lancashire, and two companies of the Ist Boyal 
Munsters — ^passed the Station» and took up their position to 
the north of it. The three regiments of Guards }ialted at a 
house known as the White House, some four miles short of 
the Station. The Naval Brigade had just come up after a 
tremendous march. A portion of the cavalry went on to 
the town of Belmont — it was nearly three miles b^ond the 
Station — ^\^ile a portion remained at Witputs Station. 

ünfortunately in this arm the force was eztremely weak, 
the cavalry consisting only of some two hundred and fifty 
9th Lancers and Bimington's Guides. It had with it the 
18ih and 75th Batteries of Field Artillery, and numbered, in 
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aO» ten tbousand inf aatiy and artilleryy aad five hunditsd 
Bailora. 

Orden were issued f or the troops to be under anns and 
ready to moye at three in the moming. From a gun visible 
on Üie crest of the third kopje this was called Gnn Hill» 
the northem was christened Table Hill, and the southem was 
locally known as Kaffir Kop. The Ouards were to march 
againfit Gun Hill. The Nayal Brigade were to cover the 
right of the Guards from any attack by the Boer f oroe from 
Kaffir Kop. The Northimiberlands and Northamptons were 
to attack Table Hill, while the other regiments of the brigade 
were to form a connecting link between them and the Guards. 
It was dear from these instructions that, as Kaffir Kop was 
not to be attacked» Lord Methuen's plan was to throw back 
the Boer right, and force it in its retreat to move by the 
road south of Mont Blanc, and so sever it altogether from 
the Boer forces f arther north. That complete success did 
not attend the Operation was due to the difficulty of moving 
in the dark across an unknown countiy. 



CHAPTER Vn 

BELMOKT^ GRASPAN^ AND THE MODDEB 

rwas a brigiit moonlight night when the men set out 
on their march. Orders had been issued that absolute 
aüence was to prevail, that no matches were to be Struck, 
that Orders were to be delivered by signs and not by word 
of command, and that at each halt the men were to kneel 
down. The ground was undulating, and wherever it was 
poesible the column took advantage of the shadows thrown by 
the rising ground. The sight of these bodies of men moving 
almost without sound across the sandy soil, on which their 
feet feil noiselessly, was almost weird. Oocaaionally there. 
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came a deep rumble of wheels as the giins passed orer S 
pieoe of rocky ground, and a murmur of annoyance could 
be heard in the eolumn, f or all knew how important it was 
that they should get as near as possible to the Boer position 
untheard. 

The Grenadiers led the way in the right colunm, the Scots 
Gnards were on their lef t rear, the two battalions of Cold- 
streams were in reserve. Unf ortunately these positions were 
not maintained. The Scots Guards came up abreast of the 
Grenadiers, but some distanoe to their left; the Grenadiers, 
instead of maintaining their direction, bore to the left and 
marched against Kaffir Kop; the Coldstreams diverged still 
further to the left; thus, io^stead of being concentrated for 
the attack on the central kopje, the brigade were scattered 
over a front of two miles. No doubt the efforts of the yarious 
battalions to find out each others' position delayed the ad- 
vance, and they did not arrive until day had broken. The 
sun was just rising over the eastem hills when the Grenadiers 
came within tihree hundred yards of the f oot of Kaffir Kop. 
Suddenly some guns placed on an eminence to its right 
opened fire, and at once a roar of musketry came f rom the 
top of the hill, while a heavy flanking fire also opened f rom 
Gun Hill, and a storm of bullets swept the line, many men 
f alling at once, while the dust rose thickly ^oimd them as 
the Mauser bullets pattered fast on the sand. The order had 
been given that the troops were not to fire, but were to carry 
tihe hill at the point of the bayonet. 

The pause was a short one. Joined by some of the North- 
amptons, who apparently had also missed their way, the 
Grenadiers fought their way up the hill. The Boers here, 
as at Talana, on the other side, lost heart as soon as they 
found to their astonishment that, in spite of their tremendous 
fire, the troops whom they had despised still pressed up tEe 
hill. They did not await their arrival at the creet, but fled 
precipitately down into the Valley behind it, «and took np a 
freeh position on anoiher hill there« .While the Greoadieis 
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had been engaged in this short but desperate conflict, tlie Scota 
Guards on their lef t had effected the capture of the central 
kopje. They rushed to the attack as bravely as their brother»- 
in-arms. The Boers on the summit had opened as bot a fire 
upon their assailants as had the def enders of Kaffir Kop, but 
the troops were not exposed to such a terrible cross-fire, and 
the consequence was, their loss was comparatively small. 

On the left the fighting had been sharp. The enemy had 
thrown out outposts towards the railway f rom Table Hill, and 
the Northamptons were soon engaged in driving them in. At 
the f oot of the hill, ^however, the Boers made a stand. They 
had thrown up some stone breast-works, and held them until 
the Northamptons pushed f orward to the right and so took 
the defenders of the sangars in flank, and forced them to quit 
their position and retire to the hill. The two regiments then 
advanced to storm the position. The defence of the Boers 
here was more feeble and half-hearted than that offered at 
Gun Hill and Kaffir Kop. On gaining the summit the in- 
f antry halted until the guns came up and opened Are on the 
next ränge of hiUs, where the Boers, driven f rom their flrst 
line of defenceSy had now ensconced themselves, keeping up a 
oontinuous fire from among the rocks. Two regiments ad- 
vanced and seized a ridge to the south, from which the Boers 
had been maintaining a flanking Are ; but they could advance 
no f arther, f or the Yorkshires and Munsters, who should have 
been their Supports, had been withdrawn. 

This was an unfortimate tactical error. Had they been 
with their brigade, and had this been strengthened by one 
of the Coldstream battalions, our left could have pressed 
steadily on and have driven the Boers by the south-east route, 
wihere they would have been harassed as they passed by the 
fire of the Guards Brigade, and cut up by the little body 
of cavalry that had arrived there from Witputs. The Cold- 
Btreams came late into action, but they attacked and carried 
the hill called Mont Blanc, while they aided the Scots Guards 
to capture another eminence to the south of that hill. They 

(M880) H 
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were aided by üe artillery and by the guna of the Naval 
Brigade^ which now, af ter tremendous efforts by the mariiiea 
and sailorsy had been brought up. 

The enemy, disheartened at the manner in which they had 
been driven from x>osition after position, now gave way 
altogether. Their only means of retreat was to cross the level 
ground to the north-east> and had there been a streng foroe 
of cavaby, with a battery or two of horse-artillery, under 
Lord Methuen's Orders, their defeat wonld have been con- 
yerted into a disastrous rout. But half of the little foroe 
were on the other flank, there was no horse-artillery, and 
although the little party of Lancers and Eimington's Guides 
attempted to x)erf orm the work assigned to lihem, they were 
iinable to do so. The Droken ground running north from 
Table Hill was held by a streng body of Boers, who covered 
the retreat of their Waggons and guns. In no case could th^ 
have overtaken the flying horsemen, f or their chargers were 
wom out by the heavy work of scouting they had carried on. 
Water, too, had been ähort since they had left the Orange 
Biver, and after sufFering a good many casualties they feil 
back. The battle was virtually over by six o'clock, having 
lasted about two hours. 

Yorke had ridden with Bimington's Guides from Belmont, 
and, as they were on the extreme left of the fighting-line, had 
Been little indeed of the combat. That the British were 
gaining ground was evident from the direction from which 
the roar of battle reached them, and when at length the order 
came f or them to advance, they had ridden f orward eagerly 
until checked by the heavy fire opened from the low line of 
rocky eminences facing them. To have pressed on against 
riflemen hidden among rocks would have been to incur certain 
and heavy loss, and might have deprived the army of ita 
already utterly insufficient cavalry force; conaequently Col- 
onel Gough, who was in command, reluctantly gave the order 
f or them to retire. Yorke had the evening betöre handed 
over bis Kaffirs to the medical department as stretcher-bear- 
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erSy and as soon as ßiing ceesed and it was evident that the 
battle was over^ he rode across tihe conntry to give what aid 
he could in the work. 

He f onnd that the greater part of the British wounded had 
abeadj been carried o£F by the troops, some in the ambulance 
Waggons, some on stretchers. By half -ixast ten the inf antry 
were already in camp, and by one all the woiinded were being 
attended to in the hospitals. The loss of the Grenadiers, 
117 men killed or wounded and 10 officers, ezceeded that 
sufFered by the whole of the rest of the division. The 
Northumberlands and Northamptons had over 60 casualties 
among the men and 6 among their officers; of these the 
Northumberlands had by f ar the larger share. Yorke, after 
seeing the last of the wounded, Briton and Boer, placed on 
ambulanc^ was now free, and fastening his horse to a sage- 
bushy he and Hans ascended the hill the Grenadiers had won. 
On reaching the summit he saw that it had been carefully 
prepared f or def ence, ^and had evidently been occupied f or a 
long time. The wall was not> as it had appeared, continuouSy 
but was broken up into little enclosures or forts, each suffi- 
ciently large for two or three men to live and sleep in; straw, 
cid sacking, and brushwood f ormed the beds. In each were 
generally to be seen the ashes of a fire, a cooking pot, meat 
tins, fi«gments of bread, and other signs of continued occu- 
pation. 

Empty cartridge-cases littered the ground everywhere, while 
many still loaded showed how hasty had been the flight of 
the Boers. Several dead bodies lay in these little forts; they 
were for the most part of men of the lower class, f armnservants 
and others, with rough ill-fitting clothes and closely-cropped 
heads. Among them, however, were a few of a very much 
8Ui)eTior class, clean and carefully dressed, but these were 
quite the ezception; and Yorke afterwards heard from the 
prisoners that men of that class generally sent on their best 
horses, and rode in on spare animals or in light carriages and 
cartB» and as soon as they saw that lihe fight was going against 
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them, ran down the hilly jumped on to their f resli horses, extd 
rode ofF, leaving the iinmoiinted men to fight and die. 
Eighty-three Boers were f ound dead, but it was oertain that 
the bodies of many of the better-class Boers had been carried 
off when they f elL More than fif ty prisoners were taken, and 
twenty wounded; sizty-four Waggons and a considerable 
number of horses were captured. 

The next day all the wounded were sent down by train. 
That afternoon the troops moved forward again, knowing 
that another Boer f oroe was collected at Graspan, some seven 
miles to the Korth. The Ninth Brigade and the Naval 
Brigade started in the afternoon for Swing^pan, while the 
Guards moved on somewhat later with the Naval guns, 
armoured train, and baggage. Lord Methuen's intention 
was this time to attack the left of the Boer position, which 
was planted along a low ränge of hills» the highest and most 
commanding of which lay on their left. 

The Ninth Brigade, with Kiming^on's horse and the Lan- 
cers, bivouacked at Swingspan, a deep depression in a Valley 
Burrounded on all sides by hills of volcanic origin. The 
march had been an nneventf ul one. The cavalry had scouted 
the ground in front of them, but beyond beating up a herd 
of springbok, and startling an occasional oovey of partridges, 
scaring up the little birds called dikkopfs, and sending the 
lizards hurrying to their shelters, they saw no signs of life. 
The effect of the previous day's fight was evident from the 
f act, that although the line of march was everywhere com- 
manded by low hills, no shot was fired. It was difficult for 
the troops gathered roimd the pool to believe that the smooth 
circle of hills around them was ages ago a number of active 
volcanoes, and that the pool might itself have been a crater; 
but the fact has been well ascertained. Fires were lighted, 
but these soon bumt down, for the men were glad to Stretch 
themselves on the sands and fall to sleep as soon as the kettles 
were boiled and their bread had been eaten. Pickets went up 
to the Burrounding hiUs, and one of these f ound in a sangar 
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a field-glass and walking-stick, showing that the Boers had 
occnpied it but a ahort time bef ore. 

At three in the moming the troops were in motion again, 
and marched f or five miles towards a line of kopjes some three 
miles from the railway-station. The Station bore the two 
names of Enslin and Graspan, by both of which the battle 
was afterwards ealled. The Lancers sconted ahead, while 
Rimington's Guides watched the hills on the right. At last 
the enemy's entrenchments were seen eztending along a series 
of kopjes. Their right was on two hills, one lying on each 
aide of the railway, the left upon a high conical hill three 
miles to the east of it. On the ridges between were several 
guns, and through field-glasses the Boers could be seen hur- 
lying towards the eastem kopje, against which thßy already 
perceived our main attack would be delivered. One of the 
field-batteries at once advanced and opened fire against this 
hilL 

The armour-plated train had moved to Graspan Station, 
and the sailors got out two of their twelve-pounder guns, 
leaving the others in the waggons, as there were not hands 
enough to work them. Presently these were joined by two 
batteries of artillery, and at half-past siz all opened fire. 
Two companies of the Northiunberlands acted as a oovering 
party, and the rest were to line a low crest to the right and 
keep touch with the other battalions of the brigade posted 
there to oppose any movement that might be made from the 
Beer centre. Of such a movement, however, there was but 
little probability, as the Boers from that i>oint were galloping 
with all haste to reinforce the def enders of the hill which was 
about to be assailed. 

For two hours the £ght was purely an artillery duel, the 
Naval gons and those of the two batteries being answered by 
six guns, a Hotchkiss, and a Maxim. These were well hidden 
from sight behind the crest line, and it was only by the light 
smoke that rose above them that our gunners were enabled to 
direct their fire. The Guards were in rear, and were held in 
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reserve to take part in the fight wherever their Services might 
be most required. The Naval Brigade were ui>on the extreme 
right, and it was upon them that the honour of the assault 
was to fall. Entrenchments had been thrown up by the 
enemy along the whole ränge of kopjes. It was evident that 
the Boers were in no way disconraged by their defeat two 
days before, for a very large body of mounted men were 
Seen f ar out on our flank, in readiness to swoop down if we 
recoiled in confusion after failing to carry their position. 
Kimington's Guides were detached to watch and keep in check 
this f orce. At eight o'clock the two batteries of Boyal Ar- 
tillery moved away to the right to concentrate their fire on 
the kopje about to be attacked, and the Naval guns were 
ordered to withdraw, as the Boers had now accurately obtained 
their distance and were keeping up a tremendous fire with 
shrapnel upon them. 

The enemy's fire, however, was so inoessant and well- 
directed, that the officer in command, feeling that to attempt 
to withdraw the guns would lead to the annihilation of the 
men engaged in the work, maintained his position, the men 
throwing themselves on the ground at each flash of the 
enemy's guns and then leaping up and working their own 
pieces. So well were these served and directed that the guns 
opposed to them were gradually silenced. 

The Naval Brigade, composed of two hundred marines and 
forty blue-jackets, at last advanced in skirmishing order, and 
pushed round to the right of the kopje. Although they were 
within nine hundred yards of it not »a rifle was fired, and 
it seemed as if the fire of the two batteries had oompletely 
cleared out its defenders. The Lancers had moved still far- 
ther to the right, to prevent any body of Boers Coming down 
through a break in the hills there to take the Naval Brigade 
in flank. 

The ground over which they were moving was completely 
exposed. Having gained the desired position, the Naval 
Brigade now moved direct for the kopje, dosing up somewhat 
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as ihey oonyerged upon its base. Wben within siz hundred 
yards f rom the siimmit, f rom eveiy rock and boulder a storm 
of £re flashed ont, and a hail of bullets swept the line. The 
men lay down and returned the fire, but that of the hidden 
f oe, enormously 8Ux>erior in numbers, was not to be checked. 
The North Lancashires who were following the Naval men 
completely lost sight of them, so great was the oloud of dust 
raised by the bullets ploughing up the sand. It was evident 
that to remain inactive was to court annihilation, and Cap- 
tain Prothero, B. N., gave the word f or the advance at the 
double, and the men leaping to their feet rushed to within 
four hundred yards of the base. Then a terrific fire was 
opened from a projecting spur. 

The men feil fast, but again made a rush to within two 
hundred yards of the base of the hiU. Prothero had fallen 
wounded; Ethelston, the second in command, was kiUed, 
Major Plumbe of the marines called upon bis men, who nobly 
responded; he himself was shot dead before he had gone ten 
yards, and Lieutenant Saunders of the PowerfuL now rushed 
to the front. The Maxim gun that had accompanied them 
remained immovable, every one of the men who worked it 
baving fallen. They reached the base of the kopje and there 
threw themselves down to breathe. They had lef t half their 
comrades and nearly all their officers behind them. The din 
was appalling, the two British batteries maintaining a con- 
tinuous fire on the face and summit of the hill. The York- 
shire Light Lifantry, foUowed by the North Lancashires, 
oame rushing f orward to the support of the naval men, and in 
open Order with bayonets fized they and the marines began to 
make their way up. 

The Boers did not await the onslaught, but deserted their 
entrenchments and rocks and fled, the greater portion making 
their way along a valley through which ran a road to the 
north, only a few joining their friends along the line of hiUs. 
In the centre of the position a handful of desperate men 
def ended the rocks to the last, and were bayoneted there. 
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Seeing that the position they had deemed impregnable had 
been captured the Boera began to retreat, drawing off their 
guns with them. Again the weakness in cavalry prevented 
pursuit; and indeed both the Lancers and Kimington's Guides 
were too fax away to be brought up in time f or a sucoessfuL 
pursuit of the mounted men, who formed the majority of 
the enemy's f orce. As to those unprovided with ponies, they 
had but to scatter over the hills where cavalry could not 
follow them, lie hidden among the boulders, and make off 
after nightfall. 

The loss had been heavy. Of the Naval Brigade six officers 
and ninety-nine men were killed or wounded ; the Yorkshires 
had fifty-three casualties, and the North Lancashires twenty. 
The Guards' Brigade were not engaged; they closed up at the 
end of the action, but were not ealled upon to fire a shot. 

All but two of Yorke's Kaflte who had been away came 
into camp after the battle was over. They had left the Wag- 
gons while the £ght was going on, and had hidden among the 
rocks until night feil. None had gained any information as 
to the Boer position on the Modder. None of the Boers whom 
they had heard conversing had been there. They had been 
told that the British would never get across the river, and 
even if they did so they would assuredly never be able to 
break through the strong position at Magersfontein, where 
Cronje intended to arrest their further advance. They had 
heard that no natives had been allowed to accompany the 
Boers who were posted on the Modder River, and that all new- 
comers had been directed to Graspan, a step which Yorke con- 
cluded was designed to prevent spies or well-wishers to the 
British from seeing the preparations that were made. He 
reported -as usual to the quartermaster-general. 

" It is a pity that we can't get some news as to what they 
are doing, Mr. üarberton, but certainly you have done all 
that is possiblo that way." 

''I will try and go in disguise« sir, if you will give me 
leave.'' 
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'^I do not think there is any chance whatever tbat your 
attempt would be successful. It is evident that Cronje is 
determined that bis plans shall be kept secret. I bave no 
donbt that you could, as you have already done, join any 
commando you wished, with a fair chance of a plausible story 
heing believed. But the fact that all the new arrivals were 
80it on here, and that even Kaffir drivers are not allowed to 
approach the river, shows that no ordinary story wonld pass 
muster f or a moment. You would simply be going to your 
death.'' 

"It has been tougher work than we expected, Harberton/^ 
one of the oflGlcers of the Tigers said to Yorke the next day. 
" Of course we thrashed them, but the loss has been heavy, 
and as these kopjes are scattered all over the country, we 
may have to fight any number of battles like this. You see, 
the beggars only have to ride off on their ponies and take 
up a fresh position; necessarily we are kept at a distance out 
of fire; and before we can take up the pursuit and cross the 
hiUs they have been defending, they have got a couple of 
miles Start of us. Besides, their horses are ever so much 
fresher than ours, so they could go on at that game f or a very 
long time, and there can be no doubt their losses are much 
lighter than ours as we are always fighting in the open, while 
they are so hidden behind rocks that we don't get sight of 
them until they begin to holt. However, we shall be 
stronger to-morrow, f or I hear that the Argyle and Suther- 
lands will be up. That will a good deal more than fiU up the 
vacancies caused by our oausalties at Belmont and here." 

The next day was passed in quiet, but on the 27th, after 
the wounded had been sent off by train, the force moved 
f orward to the pools of Honeynest, eight miles south of the 
Modder. The march had been short, f or the heat was great, 
and after halting the troops reVelled in the luxury of a bath, 
ihe fact that the water was thick and muddy scarcely de- 
tracting from their enjoyment. The next moming one of 
Bimington's Guides oame in and reported that he had been 
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fired at f rom an apparently empty house near the riTer, and 
half an hour later another of Yorke's Kaffirs came in and told 
Yorke that the Boers with whom he had been^ had made a long 
detour after tiie battle and bad arrived at the Spytfontein 
kopjes. He f ound that there were very strong works there, 
but that they were not strongly occupied; «md he had leamed 
that a part of the force had some days bef ore moved towarda 
the Modder, but that no commimication was allowed between 
them and Spytf ontein. 

Yorke at once went and reported the news. ^'That ia 
important/' the ofiioer said. ^ I shall be glad if you will come 
with me at once to Lord Methuen, and you may as well bring 
your native with you, the general may wish to question him 
further." 

The general indeed conaidered the Information of auch im- 
portanoe that he sent at once f or one of Rimington's OuideSy 
who spoke Kaffir x)erf ectly, and through him asked the native 
many questions. There can be no doubt that the news that 
the main body of the Boers had at any rate moyed f orward 
towardfl the Modder influencM him in deciding upon the 
oourse he adopted. It had bef ore been open to him to leave 
a battalion to hold the railway bridge, to prevent any Boers 
who might be there f rom crossing, and so cover the line of 
commimication, while with the rest of bis force he made a 
detour through Jacobsdal, and, making a wide sweep, as 
Prench's cavalry did later on, come down upon Kimberley 
from the north; but the fact that a large main Boer army 
was massed, if not at the Modder, at some place near, altered 
the Situation. The river was f ordable at many points, and 
were he to move away Cronje might throw bis whole force 
across, crush the detached battalion, and take possession pi 
the railway. It was, therefore, imperative that the direct ad* 
vance upon Kimberley should be adopted. 

A quarter of an hour af terwards the general, with two staff 
officers, rode down to within a short distance of the Modder, 
but all appeazed still there. The banks were fringed with 
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bnahes; a few horses, doubtless belonging to a party of Boer 
sooutSy grazed quietly near these. A mile away to the right 
weite the hoteis and gardens of the viUage; far beyond them 
were the hilk of Spytf ontein and Magersf ontein. There was 
high groiind two or three thousand yards behind the river. 
To the right of the railway the Biet Biver joined the Modder. 
No signs of any large body of the enemy, no earth-works or 
other preparations for def ence, could be peroeived. Although 
he and his staff were within easy ränge of the river-bank not 
a ahot was fired, and Lord Methuen came to the oonclusion 
that the passage would be opposed at most by a oomparatively 
small body of the Boers, and that not nntil he had advanced 
8ome distance would he come upon a position where Oronje 
was prepared to give batüe. Accordingly he decided to lose 
no time. 

Yorke had ridden out with a party of Bimington's men and 
ascended a low hill, from which they obtained an excellent 
view of the country. The Biet oame down at a sharp angle 
to the point of its junction with the Modder. It was fringed 
on both sides with willows, and an enemy lying along this 
line would take in flank a force advancing towards the 
broken railway bridge. But even with their field-glasses they 
oould see no sign of lifo near its banks. Albrecht, Cronje's 
engineer officer, knew his work, and had done it well. A very 
large body of Boers had been at work night and day for a f ort- 
night, and within the line of willows and bushes deep trenches 
had been dug from which the Boers could fire with scarcely 
any danger to themselves. Gun emplacements had been 
formed on the northem bank both of the Biet and Modder, 
and had been so arranged that the guns could be easily shif ted 
from one i>oint to another whenever our gunners discovered 
their exact position and got the ränge. The houses and walls 
had all been loopholed. On the hills behind some very heavy 
guns had been placed, batteries had been erected on the rising 
ground near the village, and trenches dug everywhere dose to 
the f ariher side of the rivers. Nearly ten thousand men were 
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lying down in absolute stillness, eagterly awaiting the moment 
when their iinsuspecting enemies should fall into the trap so 
oarefuUy prepared f or them. The Transvaal oonunandos held 
the line from the railway bridge, and far np the bank of the 
Biet, while west of the bridge to the village the Free State 
men were posted. 

^ It looks all righty" one of the officers with the party said. 
'^I cannot make out a single soul stirring/' 

"I think it almost too still," another one said. "There 
must anyhow be some Boers about, and we should see them 
moving if there was not an imperative order f or them not to 
show themselves. It is impossible to believe that they will 
allow US to cross the river without firing a shot, or that, aa 
they have known for some time past that we were Coming, 
they should have made no preparations for defence." 

*^ Perhaps only a few hundred of them are there," another 
eaid. ^' They may have got such a streng position f arther on 
that tiiey pref er to fight us there. If they were to keep ua 
from crossing, they would not have gained much; but if they 
were to defeat us somewhere on the other side of the river, 
the disaster might be a terrible one, for a f orce could come 
down behind us and cut ofF our retreat." 

" But they can never defeat us," the first Speaker said. 

" No, we may feel pretty sure of that; but the Boers are so 
confident in their own fighting powers that they may very 
well believe that they will do so, and, of course, their disposi- 
tions will be in accordance with their belief and not with 
ours. There is the general with bis two stafF officers riding 
back. You see, not a shot has been fired at them." 

*^ It certainly looks as if they did not intend to dispute the 
passage of the river," another officer said; ^' though they may 
have lef t a few hundred men as a rear-guard when the f orce 
retired. It is evident that the Boers prefer hill-fighting." 

Ät f our o'clock the next moming the troops moved forward» 
the infantry leading the way, foUowed by the cavalry and 
artillery. When they reached the level piain sloping gradually 
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towardfl the river, and some tbree miles across, the advanced 
goard were fired upon by the Boers at the extremity of their 
Position on the Biet. The Lancers galloped forward in that 
direction, two batteries f ollowing them^ and at seven o'clock 
opened fire, and drove the Boers f rom their advanced posts. 
The cavaliy then threatened to cross the river, but were 
forced to retire bef ore a heavy rifle-fire, and took np their 
Position further back in order to cover the right flank should 
the Boers take the offensive. Three Boer guns now began 
to exchange shots with our batteries, but one of them was 
efFectually silenced, and the others flred only occasionally. 

In the meantime the inf antry had been advancing in open 
order. To the right of the railway were the 2nd Coldstreams, 
the Grenadiers, the Scots Füsiliers, and a wing of the Ist 
Coldstreams. On the left of the line were the North Lanca- 
shires, the Yorkshires, Northiunberlands, the Argyle and 
Sntherland Highlanders, with half a battalion of the Ist 
Coldstreams in reserve. On that side was one battery of 
artillery; the naval guns took up their position close to the 
line. So far Lord Methuen had no reason to suppose that 
he was opposed by a larger f oroe than that which had estab- 
lished itself on the further bank of the Biet. Accordingly 
there was no check to the advance. The noise of battle there 
had ceased, and parties of the enemy could be seen in retreat. 
Oronje's plan had so far succeeded admirably. He had 
led bis enemy to believe that they had but a small f orce 
opposed to them, and that this was already in retreat, and 
therefore, tempted them on to the piain, where they would 
be exposed to a murderous fire along their whole front, and 
which would be swept also by the streng f orce on the Biet. 
Not a shot was flred until the leading companies of the 
Guards were within a thousand yards of the river, when f rom 
the screen of trees and bush a line of Are burst out, and a 
faail of bullets swept the piain. Though many feil, no con- 
fnsion was caused by this terrible surprise. The Guards, at 
cmce lay down and steadily retumed the Are of their invisible 
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f oes. There was no shelter to be taken^ no f ayonrm^ rock 
or bush. The plain was perf ectly even and bare. Some were 
fortunate enough to find an ant-hill between them and their 
f oe, others some scrub eight or ten inches only in height, but 
most of them lay on the bare sand. 

It was well for them that they had marched that day 
without their greatcoats, for these would have shown up 
clearly upon the light sand, whereas at a thousand yards the 
khaki-clad figures oould scarcely be made out by the keenest- 
sighted Boer. The scream of the bullets overhead was un- 
ceasing; the dust was knocked up as if by a hail-storm 
driven by a mighty wind; and even above the rattle of the 
musketry and the roar of cannon, the quick thud of the 
machine-guns firing one-pound Shells — afterwards called by 
the men pom-poms — added a new horror to warf are. 

The Scots Guards bad sufPered most f rom this outburst of 
fire, because they were nearest to the Riet, and therefore 
more ezposed to the flanking fire of the Transvaalers there 
than were the battalions to their left. Their Maxim was 
almost immediately disabled by the pom-pom, and most of 
the men serving it killed. To remain in the Position meant 
annihilation, and they feil back a f ew hundred yards to an 
old reservoir. 

The Grenadiers and the 2nd Coldstreams were fortunate in 
finding some little protection under a yery slight rise in the 
ground. All through the day the Guardsmen lay prone in the 
positions in which they had first halted. To retreat under 
that ceaseless hail of fire would have been as dangerous as to 
advance. There was nothing to do but to lie still and suffer. 
The sun beat down upon them with withering heat. Most of 
them lay with their rifles under them, for the breaches and 
barreis were too hot to handle. They were parched by a 
terrible thirst, and many were wounded, but neither water 
nor stretcher could be carried to them through the hail of 
bullets. The streams of balls f rom the pom-poms tried them 
even more than the bullets. At times there was a slight lull 
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in the ßiing, bnt the slightest movement oaught the eyes of 
the watcihf ul f oe, and then it broke out again with renewed 
füiy. It was clear f rom the first that nothing could be done 
on this side of the railway^ and that the Coming of darkness 
could alone bring relief . 

Happily, however, things were going better to the left of 
the railway. The two batteries of artillery had galloped 
acrofls to that aide» and pushing on with extreme bravery, had 
opened a heavy fire upon the village and the Boer entrench- 
ments. They were ezposed not only to a continuous mus- 
ketry fire, but to a cannonade from the Boer guns on the 
heightSy more numerous and of heavier metal than their own; 
but they maintained their ground, aided by the four 12- 
ponnders of the naval men. At haK-past eleven, howeyer, 
one of the batteries had to fall back, having lost heavily, and 
having nearly exhausted its ammunition. Twenty-five 
horses were killed as they dragged the gxms back, and the 
officers' chargers had to be hamessed in their places. 

It was due chiefly to the artillery that the day was finally 
won. Kot only did they keep down the fire of the Boer 
marksmen by a hail of shrapnel, and shake the courage of 
the Free State men, but our men, lying themselves helpless, 
were cheered by the knowledge that our guns might yet be 
preparing a way for them to advance and to come within 
strikiiig distance of their lurking foes. 

Until two o'clock but little progress had been made on the 
left by the sorely-tried troops. The advance had been brought 
to a stand-still when it reached a point abreast of that ob- 
tained by the Guards. The frontal fire was as heavy, but 
they were not, like their comrades, scourged by a fianking 
fire, for although a party of Boers had pressed some distance 
round the extreme left, where there was rough ground that 
afforded some shelter, these were kept in check by the fire 
of the North Lancashires. 

At two o'clock relief was fumished to the gunners by the 
airiTal of another battery, which had made a tremendous 
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march from Belmont, and had now come up in time to taka 
part in the desperate struggle. They at once came into 
action, and aided in sweeping the Boer position with ahrap« 
nel. Lord Methuen moved as many troops aa could be spared 
from the right to aid in the left attack, where alone success 
seemed possible. The fire of the newly-arrived battery 
speedily drove the Boers established on our extreme left 
across the river, and the fire from the Free Staters, in their 
trenches among the willows on the south side, began to 
slacken, affording groimd for the belief that here also they 
were becoming demoralized by the fire to which they were 
exposed, and were crossing the stream. The Yorkshires, 
Northumberlands, and Highlanders sprang to their feet, and 
with a rush charged a f armhouse strongly held which had 
covered the approach to the drift. The Boers here fled at 
once, and the troops, without halting, dashed forward, cheer* 
ing loudly, delighted that at last they had'become the assail- 
ants. Closely foUowing the Boers, they reached the weir, 
erected across the river to deepen the water above, and made 
their way across holding by an iron bar above it. 

The f eat was i)erf ormed under a tremendous fire. Though 
man after man feil, those behind crept f orward until four 
hundred men had crossed and established themselves on the 
northem bank. Two hiindred of the Lancashires followed 
them. It was a great success, and decided the fortune of the 
day, although for a time this still hung in the balance. 
General Pole-Carew, who was in command of the brigade, led 
them along the bank, pressing on towards the Boer centre. 
Cronje, however, drew supports from his left, and after win- 
ning their way for three-quarters of a mile, the pressure 
brought to bear against the British was too great to be with- 
stood. Opposed by a greatly superior force in front, and 
BufPering from a flanking fire from the entrenched slopea 
above them, the troops feil slowly back again, but maintained 
themselves near the dam against all the efforts of the Boers 
to drive them across it. 
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So the fight went on until darkness feil and the fire ceased. 
The troops could do no more. They had been at work 
since foixr in the moming, without breakfast; they had 
euffered torturee from heat and thirst during their long 
hours of inactivity, they had thronghout the day been 
ezposed to a terrible £re, whidh they had been unable to 
Tetnm effectually; and Oeneral Colville, who had succeeded 
to the command at half-past five, when Lord Methuen had 
been wounded, feit that he could ask no more of them, and 
oontented himself with making preparations for passing 
the whole force early next moming across the dam Pol&< 
Carew had won. But in the moming the Boers had gone. 
With his right tumed, and the Free Stators ntterly demoral- 
ized, Cronje feit that he could not hope to prevent the main 
body of the British from crossing, in which case they would 
be plaoed between him and Kimberley, and it would be im« 
possible for him to r^gain the position he had so carefully 
prepared. The Boers, therefore, silently left the entrench» 
ments they had oocupied and marched away to Spyt- 
fontein. 

Had the men from the Free State possessed the hardihood 
of those from the Transvaal, it is morally certain that no 
passage of the river oould haye been effected; but the 
militaiy System which, north of the Yaal was vigorous 
though irregulär, and miade every man a soldier, was but a 
ahadow in the Orange Free State. At i)eace with their 
neighbours, f earing no attack, on good terms with the British 
Ooyemment, whose territory adjoined their own to the 
Bouth and west, and for the most part to the east, save where 
Basutoland, whoUy under British influence, touched them, it 
seemed there was no occasion to maintain a military Organi- 
zation. They had given themselves up to peaceful pursuits, 
and although a pastoral people, were immeasurably in ad- 
Tance of their neighbours north of the Vaal. The majority, 
too, wholly disapproved uf the war into which the ambition 
of thoir President had forced fbem; and in such a tnood 
(Mas?) X 
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znigHt well be shaken by the terrible bombardment Üissy 
had to face. 

Considering the incessant £re to wbich, for some twelve 
bours, the British troops had been ezposed, it is remarkable 
that OUT casualties shoiild not have ezceeded four hundred 
«nd fif ty. Of these one hundred and twelve were contributed 
by the Argyle and Satherland Highlanders, and sixty-nine 
by the Coldstreams. 

But even to the troops lying helpless all day, the hours 
had not passed more elowly and painfuUy than to the 
cavalry in their enforced inactivity. They had dismounted 
to ease their horses, and the men and officers of Kimington's 
Guides stood in little groups ready to mount at a moment's 
notice. 

" It is «wful/* one of the officers said; " it is simply awful I 
One would think that not a single man exposed to that 
storm of fire would be found alive at the end of the day. 
What maddens one is the thought that all this might have 
been spared us, if we had not blundered into it as if we had 
been going to a picnic. Why, if only a troop of us had 
been sent down yesterday af ternoon, or early this moming, 
to reconnoitre, we should have been spared all this. We 
could have dismounted here and made our way down in 
very open order, on foot, say fifty yards apart, and pushed 
on tili we got to the willows, and through them to the river 
bank; or, better still, we could have entered the willows to 
the right here and searched them thoroughly right round 
across the railway and as f ar as the village. 

"As it tums out, of course, we should have lost three- 
quarters of our number; but those who got back would have 
told of the hidden rifle-pits, and the fact that the Boers 
were gathered there in great force. But somehow, it was 
taken for granted that there would not be any serious 
resistance. Even when the troops went forward, there were 
no scouts pushed out in front of the attacking line. We 
bave just fallen into the trap they set for us. It was tfae 
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same at Belmont and at Graspan. We only found out where 
ihe enemy were in foroe when ihey opened a blaze of fire 
at US. 

**! was chatting with a private in the infantry, who, 
before he joined the army^ was a volunteer in one of the 
London battalions, and he told me ihat when Lord Methuen 
was in command of the district there was no one more 
particnlar than he as to patrols being thrown out far ahead 
and the ground being thoronghly soouted. He was very 
populär, for though strict, he was always kind and consid- 
erate. As to bis bravery there is no question, and the way in 
which he is exposing himself to-day, galloping about from 
point to point open to Beer fire, is splendid; but I fancy bis 
staff will be thinned out before the end of the day." 

" Those f ellows must be well in band," another said, " or 
th^ would neyer have held their fire when he rode up to 
within four hundred yards of them yesterday. They could 
have made a certainty of piddng bim and the two officers 
with bim off at that distanoe, and if only half a dozen had 
fired it would have seemed that there might still only be a 
little party lef t behind. 

^The beggars seem to have more idea of discipline than 
we g&ve them credit for. They must have been sitting as 
qniet as mice until they opened fire, for, watching the 
bushes closely with my glass, I did not see as much as a 
leaf stir/' 

And so they talked until they saw the rush of the men of 
the Ninth Brigade down to the river, and although they 
could not make out exactly what was doing, they concluded 
by the gradual disappearance of the troops and the roar 
of musketry that they must have succeeded in crossing the 
river. The relief was intense, and the men shouted and 
cheered and waved their hats in the greatest delight. The 
offioers joined in a lively argument as to what was likely to 
take place. All agreed that it would be next to impossible to 
move troops over to support those who had crossed, for 
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by their own feelings of exhaustion, brought on by hunger, 
thirst, heat, and excitement, they feit sure that the troops, 
who had gone through a f ar more severe ordeal, would need 
food, drink, and at least some hours' rest bef ore they could 
again take np the stem work. At the same time, all saw 
that if the Boers hurled themselves on the little f oroe on the 
other aide of the river, assistance must be sent, whatever 
the State of the men might be. 

"They have only to call for volunteers/' one ofScer said, 
"and I doubt if a man would hold back. After what they 
have gone through, it would almost galvanize a dead man 
into life to know that there was a chance at last to meet 
face to face the men who had been making a target of them. 
But I expect the Boers must be nearly as done up as we are. 
They were in their places before daylight, and although I 
don't suppose our bullets have disposed of many of them, 
their nerves must be so shaken up by our artillery fire 
that I can't think there can be much fight lef t in them. We 
know that their fire on the left has been slackening for some 
time, and the fact that our fellows have been able to fight 
their way across is another proof of it. Besides, as we 
saw at the last two fights, they lose heart directly they aee 
their retreat threatened, and they must know that they will 
be cut off altogether from the place they have fortified 
farther on, if we can but maintain our footing, for succeaa 
on our left would put us between them and Kimberley.'' 



CHAPTEE Vm 

A DANOEROUS MISSION 



THE next moming a portion of the troops crossed the 
Modder; the rest moved down and encamped on the 
south aide of the river. The first task to be perf onned was 
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ihe sad one of coUecting and burying the dead; that of 
canyin^r off ihe wounded had begun as soon as the slackening 
of the Boer fire permitted the stretcher-bearers to move 
about on the piain, and many of the soldiers, as soon as 
they had quenched their thirst, had» in spite of their f atigue, 
assisted in the work, and by midnight all had received the 
first aid f rom the medical officers. For these there was no 
sleep, for all night they were engaged in attending to the 
moie serious cases; and by twelve o'clock next day the 
greater part of the wonnded were ready to be despatched by 
train. 

As soon as Yorke had seen bis horse picketed with those 
of the rest of the corps, and had eaten a few mouthfuls of 
preserved meat and biscuit, he had gone down with Major 
lindley, the surgeon of the Guides, and many of the men 
and officers, and aided in carrying in the wounded. On 
arriving with the first batch at the hospital he said to the 
Burgeon, who was busy at work: 

** Can I be of any assistanee, sir ? '* 

"Yes, you can help if you will. We are very short of 
hands» as so many of the men have to go down with the 
wounded from Belmont and Graspan. If you will keep me 
supplied with the M^ater, sponges, lint, and bandages, you 
will be of great Service.'* 

It was trying work to Yorke, unaccustomed as he was to 
such scenes, and several times he feit that he must go out for 
a few minutes to breathe the fresh air; but he stuck to it, 
and feit well rewarded when, in the moming, the surgeon 
he had been attending said heartily, ''I thank you warmly, 
sir; you have saved me a great deal of time, and have been 
of much assistance to me. I am surprised that you have 
been able to go through with it, for even to us, accustomed 
to hospital work, it has been very exhausting.'' 

On leaving the hospital marquee he went away to a quiet 
flpot, dropped on the ground, and slept for some hours. 
Then he went to the camp of the Guides. Most of theae 
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were already away scouting, and having no duties to pferf orm, 
he walked down to the river and crossed by ihe dam by wbich 
the men of the Ninth Brigade had effected their passage 
on the previous aftemoon. The men not engaged in the 
duty of biirying the dead, or of preparing for the all-im- 
portant work of throwing a pontoon bridge across the rivef 
by which the guns and Waggons could pass, were cleaning 
their accoutrements, cooking, or bathing in the river, while 
many of the Argyle and Satherland Highlanders were 
seated at the edge of the stream dipping their legs in the 
water. 

They had suffered more severely than tiie other regiments 
of the brigade, and the advantage of trousers over kilts 
had been abundantly proved on the preceding day. From 
the f act that their dark kilts had shown them up, while their 
companions in khaki were almost invisible, their casualties 
were heavier than those of other regiments, and their legs 
had been so blistered by the sun's rays that many were 
almost unable to walk, On passing through the Street of 
the village Yorke met the head of the Intelligenoe Depart- 
ment. The latter stopped. 

"Ah! Mr. Harberton," he said, "yonr Kaffirs failed us 
when most wanted. Had one of them brought ns newa 
that the whole Boer strength was here it would have sayed 
HS a number of valuable lives.'' 

"I am sorry indeed, sir," Yorke replied; "but you know 
the one who came in before the battle did bring news that 
no Kaffir teamsters or others were allowed to go near the 
Modder village, but had to make a detour on their way to 
Spytfontein." 

" Yes, I know he did, and it is a pity now that we did not 
take his news more seriously. But it is always difficult to 
rely upon Kaffir evidence; the man might never have gone 
that way at all, and might have got np his story as an ezcnse 
for not bringing in news. And when Lord Methuen rode 
down himself close to the river he saw no signs of life in the 
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place. Now as to yourself. I unde^tood from Colonel 
Pinkerton that you had specially joined with the Intention of 
scouting and carrying despatches." 

" I did sir. I have a very good horse, and can ride. I am 
a light-weight. I speak Dutch well enough to pass, and 
can get on in the KaflSr tongue. I should be happy to under- 
take any dnty with which you might entnist me" 

**We want a message camed into Kimberley. There 
will probably be a delay of a fortnight before we can receive 
reinf orcements that will enable ns to attack the enemy with 
any hope of success in the streng position they are said to 
occupy. Will you undertake to attempt to get round ? '' 

" I ahall consider it an honour to do so, sir. Should I go 
in uniform or as a Dutch f armer f 

"I think in uniform; you would have more risk of being 
taken, but if captured, you would have a right to be treated 
88 a prisoner of war; while if you go in disguise, they 
would» I have no doubt, shoot you as a spy. It is not as if 
you wished to gather news ; it is a question entirely of epeei 
and of evading Observation. Very well, Mr. Harberton. 
Where is your horse ? '* 

" It is over at Major Kimington's camp, sir.*' 

** Weil, I will send a mounted orderly for it. In the mean- 
time you can examine our map. It is by no means i>erf ecty 
but at least it wiU afford you some indications, especially 
when you approach Kimberley. A runner brought us three 
days since a sketch map showing the position of the Boers 
round the town, and this, when you get there, will certainly 
be of valpe to you. One of the sergeants will make a tracing 
for you. You shall see the despatch you are to carry, and 
had better get it by heart, so that if you are pursued, and 
find yourself likely to be taken, you can destroy it, for you 
would doubtless be searched so thoroughly, that however 
well you might conceal it, they would be likely to discover it. 
Now, let US look at the map ; " and, entering the house where 
be had established his office, he passed through the room in 
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which fhe non-commissioned officers were at work^ and 
entered the one behind it. 

'^ Here is the map/' he said. *^ You see the Boer positiona 
round Kimberley are much doser together than ihose on 
this fiide, for, until we crossed the Modder^ it wonld be 
naturally considered that it was from that side relief was 
ezpected, or that messengers mig^ht come and go. But ou 
this side there are also a great many of them; they are 
thick round Wimbledon, and thicker still between Scholtz 
Kop and Spytfontein. But these would, of course, be in- 
tended rather f or resistance against a foroe advancing this 
way than f or ofFence against the town. There are two 
here, however, standing to the right of the road between 
this place and the town. There may be some patrols thrown 
out on the road; it is probable that there are some, and here 
is the principal danger. Between that road and the rail- 
way and the town of Wimbledon there are no entrench- 
n:ients marked. Of course they may exist» but the "Kim- 
berley people are only able to send us the posts which 
they can make out with their glasses, or by their fire. 
!As you see, the ground is very rough and broken, and 
would probably be very dif&cult to ride across in the dark 
if you were to leave the road. I may say that a small 
party of cavalry have been out this moming seven or eight 
nüles along the road, and encountered no opi>osition, but 
were fired at severai times by parties on the hüls. But it 
is certainly likely enough that they come down on to the 
road after dark. I will send a dozen troopers as an esoort 
with you for the first four or five miles." 

" I should say, sir, that it would be best for me only to ride 
for a few miles, then to dismount and make my way on foot. 
If you will allow me, I will send a note by the orderly who 
f etches my horse to two of my Xaffirs bidding them aocom- 
pany it here — one of them especially is a very shrewd fellow 
—their eyes and ears are much better than mine. I should 
0end one of them back with my horse, and take the other 
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with me. I hare a compass^ but it would be of no ttse in 
the dark; and I might lose my bearings altogether if by my- 
flelf, for I could not venture to strike a match." 

'^It would be a very good plan, Mr. Harberton. Pleaae 
write your note at once, I bave already sent for a moimted 
orderly.** 

Yorke at once wrote a note to Major Kimington, or the 
officer oommanding in bis absence, begging bim to send the 
two Kaffirs, Ugly Jack and Long Peter, with the orderly, who 
would bring back bis horse. While the orderly was away 
he studied the map, and when tbe ofiäcer retumed from 
headquarters with the despatch, which was written in small 
characters on a strip of thin paper, he learned it by heart. It 
stated that the army had, af ter its engagement, crossed the 
Modder, but that it could not advance until joined by rein- 
forcements now on their way. It asked for any intelligence 
that might be gathered by the besieged as to the Boers' 
Position and force, and enquired as to the State of provisions 
in the town, and how long, in case the army f ailed to arrive, 
they could maintain themselves. It stated that large rein- 
forcements were on their way out, and that Buller had, so 
far, failed to relieve Ladysmith, but hoped that he would 
soon do so, and that the Boers were making but little way in 
the invasion of Cape Colony. It added: "The bearer will 
give you further details as to the State of affairs/' It was 
directed to Colonel Kekewich. 

After the business was concluded, Yorke was invited to 
join the stafF at lunch, which he was not sorry to do. When 
this was finished, he was asked to dine with them also, as he 
would not be able to Start tili after dark. 

Many of the Boer rifles had been picked up, and great 
quantities of ammunition, which had been left in the 
trenches, collected. The arms were to be destroyed, and 
Yorke, at luncheon, asked the officer to give him an order 
for the Kaffir who was going with him to take one of them. 
'^ It is guite certain/' he said, " that if we are caught, they 
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will ahoot the native, whether he is anned or not, and I 
think the man ought to have a chance of at least trying to 
defend his life." 

''I will give you an order for him to take one, but it 
had better be put in my office tili you Start, or he would 
have trouble with every officer he met. I think that, as you 
say, it ia only fair to give the man a chance, though I don't 
suppose it will be of much use to him, for he is not likely to 
be a good shot even with an ordinary rifle, and he would 
know nothing of the working of a Mauser/' 

" I could show him how to work it in five minutes," Yorke 
Said ; ^ and if he cannot shoot himself , he could load as fast 
as I could fire." 

The officer smiled. "I fancy if you get cut off, Mr. 
Harberton, your best plan would be to tie a handkerchief 
to your rifle in token of surrender. Possibly they might ihen 
content themselves with taking you as a prisoner of war, 
while if you were to shoot some of them, the others would 
not be very likely to respect your uniform/' 

"I don't want to fight, certainly," Yorke said; "and I 
should not think of resisting unless I saw a chance of doing 
so successfully, as, for instance, if I were seen and chased by 
two or three moimted Boers when I was getting near our 
own lines." 

" Yes, in that case the rifle might be usef ul. The Boers 
have considerable respect for a single man with a good rifle 
in the open. However, I hope you will get through unob- 
served. You certainly will have more chance to-night ihan 
you would otherwise have, for they will be even more tired 
than our men, as they probably marched all night to Spytf on< 
tein. Moreover, they have their wounded to attend to, and 
will, no doubt, be very much down in the mouth at being 
tumed out here, where they feit absolutely certain of hold- 
ing their own. Still, Cronje could not have had anything 
like all his f orce here, and some of the men who stopped in 
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"iheir lines will be sent out to watch the roads to-night, lest 
we flhonld push forward a brigade to relieve Kimberley. 

On going out, Yorke f ound that the Elaffirs had arriyed 
with bis borse. 

"Peter/* be said in Dutcb» "I am going to try to get 
into Kimberley. I want you to go witb me. I bave cbosen 
you for two reasons; in tbe first place, because I know tbat 
you are a good man; and in tbe second, because you are tbe 
only one of tbe party wbo bas been in tbe town, for you 
told me tbat you bad worked tbere for two years. Are you 
willing to go ? It ia a very dangerous business, for if we are 
oaugbt, tbe Boers are not likely to sbow us any mercy/' 

"I will gOy baas," tbe man said, speaking as usual in 
Dutcb. "If you can go I can; if you are killed I will be 
killed.'' 

"Your danger ia greater tban mine, Peter. I sball be in 
uniform; and tbey may take me prisoner, but tbey would be 
certain to sboot you/' 

Tbe Kaffir nodded. "Sboot me, eure enougb, baas; but 
I will go witb you. You will go in tbe dark, I supposet 
How could you find your way if you were alone ? You could 
not keep on tbe road. Tbe Boers are sure to keep watch 
ihere.^ 

" I f eel tbat, Peter, 11 it were not for tbat I would not 
risk anyone eWs lifo. I mean to ride tbe first part of tbe 
way. Jack, you will go witb us so f ar and bring my borse 
back, and take it to Major Bimington's lines. I sball give 
you a letter to Hans to teil bim to look after you all tili I 
eome back." 

" Cannot I go witb you too, baas? " tbe man asked. 

" "So, tbat would be of no use, Jack. Tbe more tbere are 
of US, the more chance tbere is of being seen. Now, here ia 
an Order on the supply-stores for two days' rations. Draw 
tiiem at once. Qo back to camp and fetch the spare water- 
botdea we got at De Aar, bring f our of them, two for each 
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of US. We may not be able to get throiigh to-night, and 
may have to lie up at some hiding-place tili it is dark again« 
I will get hold of some biscuits and a tin of meat." 

Having now finished bis arrangements Yorke went down 
and made an inspection of tbe deserted trenches of the 
Boers. These were generally some f our feet deep, and» like 
those at Graspan, had evidently been tenanted for some 
days. Thcy were for the most part some seven feet long 
and four feet wide. They had been untouched since their 
occupiers had fled, for there was nothing in them to tempt 
the soldiers to search them. He had no difficulty in fin^^iTig 
a couple of tins of meat and as much bread as he required. 
All were littered with empty cartridge cases» showing how 
large was the Provision that had been made, and how steadily 
the Boers had for hours maintained their fire. There were, 
too, piles of still unused oartridges. His own bandolier was 
füll, but he put as many as he could carry into his pocket. 

In the af ternoon he went to the office where he had placed 
the Mauser rifle, when it had^ by the officer's Orders, been 
handed to him, put his own rifle in its place, and slinging the 
Mauser on his Shoulder, went out again. Presently he found 
the two Kaffirs squatted near his horse, which they were 
feeding with bread they had picked up. Calling Peter to 
f oUow him he went into a quiet spot among the trees. 

" You are going to carry a rifle, Peter," he said, " the one 
that I have got on my Shoulder. Can you shootf 

** I can shoot with a common gun, baas, but I don't know 
that thing; it doesnH seem to have any hammer." 

'^No, it is a Mauser. That is the gun the Boers use. I 
will show you how it works, for if we should get into 
trouble, and there are only a few Boers, we might flght. 
You See this slip, holding flve cartridges. The breech opens 
like this ; you push the five cartridges into the magazine, close 
it with this holt, and the gun is ready for flring flve shots 
without removing it from the Shoulder. When the last shot 
ifl fired, you reload as bef ore. You see how I do it. Now^ let 
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me see you try; but don't pull the trigger. If you were to 
fire, we ahould alarm the camp.'' 

After a dozen attempts, the Ka£Sr leamt the knack of 
loading and firing the gun. 

"I have plenty of cartridges here. You had better go 
and look in the Boer trenches, and you will find scores of 
bandoliers lying about. Pick two out, one for yourself and 
one for me, and fill them with cartridges. When we start I 
will divide those I have with you. That will amount to 
Bomething like two himdred shots apiece. I am going to 
leave my rifle here and take another Mauser, as these cart- 
ridges won't fit my gun. Here are two tins of meat and 
enou^h bread to last us for a day, in case we cannot get 
Btraight through and have to hide up. Glet hold of a piece of 
stuff to tie them all up in a bündle, which you can sling 
on your rifle. Fill these four water-bottles with the best 
water you can find. Don't take it out of the river, it is 
likely enough that there are a good many dead Boers in it. 
Now, there is nothing more for you to do before we start. 
Tou had better watch the horse by tums. Take it down to 
the river and give it a good drink an hour before sunset. 

^You will find plenty of blankets in the Boer trenches. 
Take a couple of these and cut them up into strips, and 
before it gets dark fasten these thickly to the horse's hoofs, 
so that they will make no noise on the road. Fasten a roll of 
it on to my saddle; I shall twist it round my boots when 
I diamount, then I shall be less likely to slip in climbing 
over the rocks. And now I have one more word to say to 
you« If we should be surprised by the Boers, and I find that 
I must be taken, you are to escape if possible. Your death 
could be of no benefit to me, and if you were killed I should 
not f orgive myself for having brought you with me. Now, 
you quite understand that this is an absolute order. But at 
the same time, when you have escaped you may be of im- 
mense Service, you are to remember that. Of course, if I 
am kept a prisoner at Spytfontein you would find it alto- 
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gether ixnposBible to get near me; but if I am sent to 
Fietoria^ you might f ollow at some distancey and possibly aid 
me to make my escape. So you see it would be to my 
interesty as well as your own, that you should get clear 
away.'* 

The Kaffir, who had looked suUen at tbe first part of ths 
Instructions, brightened up. ^'I imderstand, baas. As long 
as baas fights^ Peter will flght; when baas says *Qo/ Peter 
will run ofiF, and do what he can to help afterwards.'^ 

Yorke now retumed to the office, and asked one of the 
sergeants there to look af ter his own rifle tili he retumed» 
and then went to the heap of Boer weapons and picked out 
a Mauser. All.being now ready, he lay down and slept imtil 
sunset, and then went in to dinner. After the meal was 
oyer, the colonel took him in to the g^neral's quarters, and 
Said, ''This is Mr. Harberton, sir; he is going to start in 
an hour or so with your despatch f or Kimberley." 

** Do you know the country, Mr. Harberton ? ^' the general 
asked. 

** No, sir, but I am taking with me one of the Kaffirs who 
has been there for two years. He worked at Dutoitspan, 
which is, he says on this side of the town, and not far from 
Beaconsfield, so that he knows the country all round per- 
fectly; and I have every confidence that he will be able to 
guido me in, especially as the ground for the last few 
miles is flat. Of course I shall leave the road when I have 
gone a few miles, and make my way across the hiUs.'' 

'*It will be a hazardous journey, Mr. Harberton, and I 
admire your spirit in undertaking such a mission. I under- 
stand that you speak Taal well, but as you are going in 
uniform that will be no great advantage to you. If you 
succeed, I nee^ not say that you will have rendered us a veiy 
great service, which will not be forgotten.'* 

'^ It is just the Service that I had hoped I should find an 
opportunity of performing, sir, when I volunteered to under* 
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take the work of scouting and obtaining information, in« 
stead of enlistingT in one of the regiments at Oape Town." 

"Yes, I hear you rendered valuable Service to the officer 
in oommand at De Aar by going in disguise to Fanresmithy 
and discovering that the Boers had no intention of attacking 
OUT base, f or it was thns unnecessary to draw bodies of men 
from other points to aid in the defence of the place. I 
shonld not advise you to endeavonr to retnm by the road by 
which you came, although you will be the best judge as to 
that; but it seems to me that it would be easier to get out 
by the other side and make a detour across the river some- 
where near Douglas, and then make for Honeynest Kloof, 
and so here. Above all, teil Colonel Kekewich privately 
that it is by no means certain that we shaU be able to f orce 
oup way past Spytf ontein. Lord Methuen will try to do so, 
but after what we have seen of the Boer style of fighting 
here there is no assurance that he will succeed, for the 
Position by all accounts is a very strong one. 

**0f course it will be impossible for you now to travel 
far by the road from here; the Boer position extends across 
it. Your best chanoe is to strike across the country and 
come on the road from Jacobsdal. Whether they are posted 
on that line or not I cannot say. It certainly lies beyond 
their main position, but they will hardly have neglected it 
altogether.'' 

" Yes, sir, that is the route I propose taking." 

" Well, I wish you good f ortune and a saf e retum ; " and 
he shook hands with Yorke. 

At eight o'clock Yorke started. The horse's hoof s had been 
effectually muffled and he had been provided with the coun* 
tersign, and, passing through the pickets, he rode off, the 
"Ka&n trotting by bis side. He had told the offioer in com« 
mand of the pickets that one of them would retum with the 
horse in the course of an hour. After proceeding about f our 
miles a glow of light could be seen here and there on Scholtz 
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Eop, a short distance to the left of the road ihey were fol- 
lowing, and also away f arther over on the same aide on the 
hill of Spytfontein. These were but the reflection of the 
fires in the trenches where the Boers were cooking their 
suppers and Smoking their pipes. No flame betrayed the 
positions held by them, but the hills seemed lit up by a 
f aint glow. 

*' It is time to tum off, Peter/' Yorke said» reining in his 
horse. *' They may have outposts on the road, and as they 
would be keeping quiet, we might get in among them before 
we noticed them." 

Although they were still nearly two miles from the Boer 
Position they could distinctly hear in the stillness of the 
night a f aint continuous murmur, such as might be made by 
a waterfall or a stream running among rocks. This th^ 
knew to be the talk of thousands of the enemy. They 
had been conscious of it even before they reached the tum 
in the road whence they saw the lights, for their own 
advance had been almost noiseless. The Kaffirs were run- 
ning baref oot, and the horse's hoofs had been so well muffled 
that its footstep was no more audible than those of the 
natives. 

It was now time to dismount and send the horse back, 
and Yorke handed the animal over to the native who was to 
retum to camp. 

"When you get half-way back, Jack," Yorke said, "take 
ofP those blankets from the horse's feet, so that our sentries 
can hear your approach. If you were to come up quite 
silently, and they did not hear you tili you were dose to 
them, they might fire hastily. Therefore, lead the horse, and 
when you get near the lines strike up a song — ^not too loud, 
but so that they can hear you a hundred yards away. When 
they challenge, that is to say, when they call, *Who comes 
there?' you answer as I told you, then they will let you pass, 
though they may keep you imtil their officer comes. As I 
Bpoke to him on the way out, he will pass you tbrough. 
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Dcm't go ri^^t into the lines near the Modder; half a mile 
oxLtside lead the horse oft the road and wait with him tili it 
is daylight. You would be challenged by eveiy sentry in 
camp if you were to enter in the dark.'' 

^Good fortune to you, baasl I wish I were going witH 
you," Jack said, and then led the horse away. 

^ Now, Peter,** continued Yorke, " onr work hegruB. The 
&8t thing is to put the strips of blankets round our feet. 
You had better put on your own shoes and muffle them, 
otherwise you might lame yourself among the rocks, and 
ihat would be fatal to us both." 

The native did as he was told, then he said, ^'Let us 
stop a little, baas, and listen. There may be Boers on ihat 
hill we have to cross." 

He stood f or a minute or two listening intently. ^ There 
are men up there/* he said. 

"Did you hear voices?** 

** No, but I heard a click as if a kettle had hit against a 
stone. I am certain that there are some of them up there-^ 
not many, perhaps, but certainly there are men there. We 
had better go back a little between that hill and the next. 
I will walk first, you foUow quite close to me; I can see in 
the dark much better than you can. If there are rocks in 
the way I will stop, then you put your band on my Shoulder 
and I will lead you between them or show you where to 
dimb across them.** 

" All right, Peter I I trust in you entirely, f or I could not 
see a stone the size of my head on the ground.'* 

It took them f our hours of severe work bef ore they came 
down on the Jacobsdal road. The ground had in many 
places been covered with rocks and boulders, through which 
it would have been hard work to pick a way in the daylight, 
and quite impossible in the darkness f or Yorke, had it not 
been for the guidance and assistance of Peter. Sometimes 
they had to dimb rough and precipitous hills, and more 
difficnlt still, to descend the boulder-strewn slopes. In spite 

(K880) K 
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of tEe care of bis gniie Yorke had had several heavy falb, 
had cut bis hands and knees, and seriously damaged bis 
gannents. 

"Now, shall we follow the road, baas?^' 

"No, we had better not. There may be parties moving 
between Jaeobsdal and the Boer lines round Kimberley, 
or reinforcements coming down to Jaeobsdal from the 
north/' 

"They would not travel at night/' Peter said positively. 
^Boers can ride all day, but nothing would make them go 
out at night if they could help it. Boers sleep like a pig.'* 

"Well, we will keep to the road for a bit then. I should 
like to pnsh on as fast as we can, for we have some sixteen 
miles to go yet and we have lost a lot of time in getting 
acrosa here, and if we were to take to the rocks again there 
wonld be very little chance of onr getting through the Boer 
lines before daylight.'' 

They had gone about a mile when the native stopped. 
"Men on the road, baas.'* 

"Are you snre?'' 

"Quite sure, baas. I heard one strike a match." 

Walking very carefnlly, they could presently make out a 
dark mass ahead of them. "Waggons, baas," Peter 
whispered, and they at once left the road, moved a couple 
of hundred yards to the right, and then, stepping with the 
greatest care, continued their way parallel with the road. 
They could hear the sound of voices as two or three Boers 
talked together, and occasionally a movement among the 
oxen. They could not make out the outline of the waggons, 
nor See in which direction they had been moving, but 
guessed that it was a party of Boers from the north, moving 
down to strengthen Jaeobsdal, or it might be a convoy of 
Stores from that town for the use of the force beleaguering 
Kimberley. For the next hour their progress was very 
slow, for they had to make their way through thiok bush. 
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and it needed the greatest caution to avoid being heard by 
ihe party on the road. 

It was not that they feared being hit by iheir fire, but 
the sound of rifle shots would put all the Boers within sound 
of them on the watch, and glreatly difhinish their chance of 
getting through. As soon as they were a quarter of a mile 
beyond the waggons th^ came down nearer to the road 
agaÜL Here there were no bushes, but the ground was 
thiddy covered with boulders of all sizes. At times the hüls 
approadied so dose to the road that they were obliged to 
take to it f or a while. Wheneyer this was the case they 
went at a trot, but as they were now abreast of the line of 
the Boer forts, they took to the rocks again as soon as 
posfiftble. Twice they heard parties of horsemen Coming 
along the road, and hid up until these bad passed. 

**Th^ do not mean to be caught napping, Peter," Torke 
Said. ^They are evidently uneasy. I have no doubt they 
are well prepared along the Spytf ontein line, but they can« 
not be sure that we shall try to break through that way, 
and may believe that we shall attack Jacobsdal, and, making 
a wide circuit, enter Kimberley from the north. In some 
lespects that might be the better plan, and I have no doubt 
the general has well considered it; but although he might 
get into Kimberley that way without any fighting, he would 
be worse ofF when he got there than he is on the Modder. 
He has not sufficient stores collected yet to Provision Kim- 
berl^ for any length of time, and the fighting the other 
day showed that he has not enough men to def eat the whole 
Boer force stationed among the kopjes, so that he would be 
completely cut off, with the enemy between him and any 
foroe Coming up to bis assistance." 

Steadily they plodded on, keeping for the most part along 
the road, and stopping frequently to listen. Several times 
Peter dedared that there were Boers among the hills on 
aide of them, and once or twice even Yorke could 
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faintly hear what he judged to be snoringf in the stiHnöaa 
of the night air. At length even the keen ears of the 
natiVQ' Were unable tö deteöt any waming sound, and he 
declared that they must now haye paased the outside line. 

' " We have done with them now Peter, tili we get near 
those round the town." 

' They went fast now, f or the night was nearly orer, and 
the sky was beginning to lighten in the east when, leaving 
the road, they ascended the hill and saw a leyel piain 
stretching bef ore them. 

• " It is too late to get through,'* Yorke said, " another 
qUarter of an hour and it will be light, and that dark masa 
of houses we see there must be nearly three miles away." 

^'Yes^ baas, that is Beaconsfield; Kimberley is more away 
to the left, I can just make it put. What will you do now, 
baäs? Qp back a bit and hide, or go on to that little house 
half a mile away close to the roadf 

^'I think we had best go on. We should have to go a 
good bit back to a place where the boulders are thick enough 
to give US a good hiding-place ; it will certainly be light 
before we get there, indeed I am afraid it will be light 
oiough before we can gain that hut, if there are any Böen 
on the look-out on that kopje to the right." 

They started at once, and had gone but half-way when 
they found that the distance had been deceiving, and that 
it was nearer a mile than half a mile to the hut, which, 
being white-washed, had seemed much nearer than it was. 
The light was broadening out rapidly and they ran at the 
top of their speed, but just before they reached the place a 
shot rang out f rom a low hill some f our hundred yards away. 
For a moment Yorke hesitated, but he knew that where 
there were Boers there were ponies, and that they would be 
overtaken long before they could reach the British camp. 

** We had better fight it out here, Peter. The firing may 
bring up help; we can certainly keep the Boers off for some 
time." 
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The hut was some twelye f eet Square, a rough building of 
loose stone with a light roof . It apparently had been made 
f or the occupation of men working on the road. It had no 
Windows» and the door stood open. 

** Now, Peter, get to work and get a stone or two out on 
that side so that we can fire on the enemy; tixe hole mnst 
be as small as possible. If we can make one or two on each 
side so much the better. I will bring some stones from 
outside to block the door up, then I will help you.*' 

He roUed in blocks, closed the door, and placed them 
against it. Then he set to work to make loopholes. The 
walls were loosely built, so that in two or three minutes he 
had made a satisfactory hole in the front of the hut, while 
Peter had already made one at the back. 

^It is lucky that we did not run on," York» said, as he 
looked out. ^ There are a dozen mounted Boers Coming 
along from behind the hill. Work away, Peter, we had better 
have two holes, one on each side of the door; I will show 
ihese fellows that we mean fighting when they come a little 
nearer. They are sure to draw o£F and talk, and that will 
give US plenty of time to get ready for them." 

When the mounted Boers were within four hundred yards 
he took a steady aim and fired, one of them feil headlong 
from his horse; the others reined in sharply, but before 
they could tum, the rifle spoke out twice, another man feil, 
and a third swerved in his saddle evidently hard hit; the 
others galloped off, but the f ourth cartridge in the magazine 
did its work, and another man feil. Yorke recharged his 
rifle, stood it in a comer, and then aided Peter. 

*^You hit them, baas?" 

^I have killed three and wounded one," he said quietly. 
'^That will make them careful; anyhow, they have leamed 
that we can shoot." 

^ There are some men coming down the hill, baas." 

"Very well, then, do you go on with your work, I will 
ebeck them a bit too " 
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He went to a loophole the native had completed. Some 
twenty or thirty men were coming down the hiU; tlie lesson 
given to the horsemen had not been without its effect on 
them also, for they were taking to what cover bouldera 
and bush afPorded. He waited tili he got a good view of a 
man making his way from one shelter to another, and as 
he fired the Boer feil headlong. A dozen rifles flashed in 
reply; two or three buUets went through the roof, which 
was only of feit spread over a light framework, the others 
pattered harmlessly against the wall. 

'^ Look ont occasionally to see what the mounted men are 
doing, Peter. There is little chanee of theae fellows on the 
hill making up their minda to try a ruah across the open 
gronndy and though they may be good shots, their chanoe of 
getting a ball through a hole two inches wide and three 
high is not very great; it would be as well to make two 
more, so that we can move from one point to another." 

Peter soon finished bis work. 

" May I fire now, baas ? " he asked eagerly. 

^'Yes, but make sure of yonr aim. I have fired about 
twenty shots and at least eighteen have told. Gertainly 
eight, counting those at the horsemen» have been fatal, that 
is what keeps them so qniet. A number of misses would en- 
courage them. Always rest the muzzle of your rifle on 
bottom of the loophole. You had best fix upon your man» 
and watch the shelter where he is lying, then you won't be 
hurried, and can fire directly he moves or changes his 
Position.'* 

*^ Well done ! " he exclaimed two or three minutes later» 
when, as Peter fired, he saw a Boer pitch forward, while 
the native raised a triumphant shout. 

Por hours the exchange of rifle-fire continued. 

**They won't move tili it is dark/' Yorke said at one 
o'clock; "then will be the dangerous time.'* 

" They will be able to creep up to the door and blow it in 
when it gets dark, baas. The best plan will be for you to 
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slip out and run; I will keep on firing, and they will think 
that we are botb here; and when you have got a good Start I 
will run too. The Boers on foot would never catch me; 
imd as to the mounted men, they would not find me in the 
darky I could hear them and they would not hear me, 
and I could always find some bush or boulder where I could 
hide if they came my way. 

**! will not do that, Peter, unless you give me your 
solemn oath that you will not stay more than five minutes 
after I have gone. I am a good runner too." 

"I will promise that, baas. I don't want the Boers to 
catch me, but if we were to stop firing they would guess at 
once that we had gone. I will fire very quick, sometimes 
out of one hole sometimes out of the other, so that they 
will think there are two of us. They would stop a minute 
or two after I had done firing, and then come up very 
alowly and cautiously. The only fear is f rom the mounted 
men« who will be out on the piain as soon as it is dark." 



OHAPTER IX 

KIMBERLEY 



T TTR Boer fire slackened as the day went on, for the 
besiegers had leamed that it was death to raise a head 
ttbove a rock. There were originally a hundred Boers on 
the kopje, and of these eighteen had been killed and twelve 
wounded, the proportion of killed being so great in conse- 
quenoe of the majority of wounds being in the head. A 
mesaenger had been despatched to them from a hill on the 
other aide of the road, but hearing that there were only two 
men in the hut no aid had been sent to them, and they were 
now lyizig waiting for night, for none dared ascend the hill 
again, ezposed to the deadly fire from the def enders. One 
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or other of them had remained ai a loophole all day. Not a 
flhot had entered, f or the Boers had fired too hastily to take 
accurate aim, but the roof was riddled with bullets. It was 
getting duak when Peter held up his hand and listened^ and 
then threw himself down, putting his ear to the ground. 

"What is it, Peter?" 

" Horsemen Coming, baas, many horsemen.'' 

Yorke ran to the other side of the hut. He could aee 
nothing at fürst, f or the night was fast closing in, and he 
had just Said that in another quarter of an hour it would 
be dark enough to make a start, but soon he saw a dark 
mass which was fast approaching. For a moment he atood 
irresolute» then he shouted, ** Hurrah! they are friends. They 
are riding abreast; if they were Boers, they would be riding 
anyhow; pull the stones away from the door.'' 

The mass halted as he spoke, then two horsemen galloped 
f orward towards the hut. 

'^Who is there?'' a voice shouted in English. 

Yorke opened the door, darting out, plaeed himself on the 
side facing them. ^'Despatches from the Modder I" Then, 
feeling certain that the Boers, two hundred yarda away, 
would not be able to make out his figure in the gloom, he 
ealled to Peter, and together they ran forward. A number 
of shots were fired, but these whistled overhead. The Boers 
had also doubtless heard the approaching horse, and were 
firing in their direction, forgetting for the moment the two 
men who had all day kept them at bay. In a oonple of 
minutes Yorke and Peter joined their rescuers. 

^I am glad indeed to see you, sir/' an offioer said as he 
came up. ^^ We have heard firing going on all day, and could 
make out that it came from this point; but as we did not 
know how many Boers were on the kopje we could not go out 
to see about it tili it became dusk. Are there only you and 
the native?" 

« That is all." 

^ Then we may as well be off at once, for though I don't 
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ihink the Boers can make ua out at this distance^ we may 
get a stray bullet among ua at any moment. Will you 
mount behind me?" 

" Thank you. I will run alougside and keep hold of your 
stirrup leather/' 

" Very well. We will break into a walk as soon' we are 
out of ränge of those rascals, then you shall teil me the 
news.^' 

He gave the order, and the troop f aced round and went 
off at a trot, which they maintained until the Boer fire had 
entirely ceased. 

'' Teil me how you got through tbeir lines. Is it possible 
that you and that native alone have kept the Boers off all 
day? The firing sounded heavy at times, and we thought 
that they must have a considerable force there. After the 
first outburst it was for the most part only a dropping fire." 

^^ There were about a hundred of them I should say/' 
Yorke answered. ^'I happen to be a very good shot, and 
the Kaffir is a very fair one, and the consequence was they 
very soon leamed that it was death to show a head. Some 
mounted men came out first, but I waited tili they were 
within two hundred yards, and four of their horses went 
back riderless. They did not show again, and it has been 
a duel ever since between us and the men on the hillside, all 
the advantage being with us, as the loopholee through which 
we fired were but a couple of inches wide at the opening. 
We stopped their rush at once, and they have been in hiding 
ever since." 

^ We heard that Lord Methuen was advancing to our relief . 
HowfarisheoffT' 

" He croBsed the Modder River the day bef ore yesterday.'* 

** As near as that is he ? " the oflScer exclaimed. " Then we 
may indeed ezpect to see him soon. Was there fighting 
there? We thought we heard a faint rumble on that day, but 
it might have been thunder at a great distance." 

^He haa fought three battles, the first at Behnont, the 
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second at Graspan^ and the third ou the Modder. The bat- 
tle on the Modder was very severe, and lasted the whole 
day. I am afraid you won't see him here as soon as you 
ezpect. We have had upwards of a thousand casualties in 
the three fights. He had only about ten thousand troops 
with him, and af ter the way the Boers f ought on the Modder 
he will not march until he is joined by the reinforeements 
Coming up, as their position at Spytfontein is said to be 
very streng. I think it will be twelve days or a fortnight 
bef ore he moves f orward. Five or sLz refi^iments are on their 
way up, and some heavy naval guns. Stores are being 
pnshed f orward as fast as possible. The trains can only run 
during the daytime, as the Dutch along the line might at 
any moment pull up a few rails or blow up a culvert, so 
that, even if the general did not wait for reinforeements, 
'he would have to wait for Stores and ammunition. Our 
three batteries fired away nearly all th^ had, and the con- 
sumption of ball cartridge was also very heavy." 

"Then the Boers f ought stoutly?*' 

"They f ought stoutly, but as they were all in deep 
trenches, and we scarcely caught sight of a man during the 
whole time, there was no very great credit in that. We 
have heard from prisoners that the Free Staters were for 
the most part placed in rifle-pits on the south side of the 
river, and as this had been dammed and rendered unford- 
able, they had no choice in the matter; but they did give 
way at last, and this comi>elled the whole force to fall 
back; the Transvaal men were never really attacked. It 
was only on our left that there was a possibility of our 
advancing.'' 

*^ So we have lost a thousand altogether," the officer said — 
^' about ten per cent of the total strength. That is pretty 
heavy fighting; but I euppose a considerable Proportion were 
only wounded.** 

'^Yes; and the doctors say that Mauser bullets do not 
isake very serious wounds unless the;^ hit a vital point. 
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I know that they are quite surprised at the rapidity with 
which many of the woiinds are healing', and that men seem to 
be reoovering from injuries which they at first belieyed to be 
mortal. What corps is yours ? " 

" We are the Kimberley Light Horse. We are three him- 
dred and fif ty strong." 

" 1 suppose you are all right here at preeent ? " 

^ Oh, yes I The Boers must be fighting a great deal better 
against Methnen than they are doing here. They annoy us a 
bit by throwing shell into the town, and they have cut off the 
water-supply, have raided a lot of waggons and cattle, and 
blown up the De Beers dynamite magazine, which is a great 
loss, as it will put a stop to most of the work at the mines. 
The last was the result of the mayor's timidity about an 
ezplosion, but if the dynamite had been taken down into the 
minee it would have been in absolute safety. 

^ The water seems the most serious item." 

''Well, it is not as aerious as it looks. A lot of water 
oomes into one of the mines, enough to keep a big pumping- 
engine at work, and anyhow there is sufficient to supply our 
aninuds with drinking water, though the authorities have 
had to forbid its use for watering gardens and that sort of 
thing. What were the first batües like ? " 

''They were the same in each case. The Boers were en- 
trenched on kopjes, and as we coidd not leave these in rear we 
had to storm them. The fighting lasted a very short time, 
but the Grenadiers in the first fight, and the Naval Brigade 
in the seoond, lost very heavily. The Modder was quite 
different. The Boers were hidden in the bushes that fringed 
the river, and they had on rising ground beihind a number of 
fi^uns. The fighting began at five o'clock in the moming, and 
it was not imtil nearly five in the evening that the regiments 
on our lef t got acroes the river. They maintained themselves 
there tili dark, and the Boers, fearing that the whole force 
would cross in the middle of the night and cut off their 
retreaty retired silently, and carried off their guns. We won 
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Übe passage of the river, but it was in no way a deciaiye 
victory. And so you have had no fighting yetf 

** Very little. On the 25th we made a sortie with one troop 
of our men and some of the Cape Polioe. Forty of our fel- 
lowB stormed one of their rodoubts, and we brought in thirty- 
three prisoners. That was encoura^ring, and though Major 
Scott-Turner, who commanded us, was wounded, he led us 
out again the day bef ore yesterday. We could just h^ar a low 
rumble, and giiessed that MelJiuen was fighting, so we 
thought it would be well to keep the Boers round here and 
prevent their sending reinforcements to Spytfontein, but I 
expect the Boers had thought that we would be likely to 
make some such move, f or they were prex>ared for us. We 
gained ground at first» but they were soon on the spot in 
great foroe, and the rifle-fire was terrible. Poor Scott- 
Turner was killed and twenty-one of our f ellows, and twenty- 
efi^ht wounded. So it was a bad affair altogether, and I 
don't think we ahall try any more sorties of that kind. 

** If it hadn't been for that I dare say we should have come 
out directly we heard your firing; but after our ezperience 
of their Mauser fire, it would have been f olly to get within 
ränge of an unknown strength of Boers posted on a hilL 
So we waited tili there was a fair chance of our suocouring 
whoever there might be without running any extraordinary 
risk, but we had an anzious day of it. It did not seem 
that any considerable foroe could have got through, and yet 
it was evident that, whoever it was, was able to hold hie 
ground. We could make out that little hut with the glassea, 
and it seemed to us that it was the point againstwhichtiie 
Boers were firing, though at that distance we could not see 
the smoke of your rifles, firing as you did from the aide 
facing the hill." 

They had by this time reached the line of def ence. 

" Now, sir/' the officer said, " if you will mount my horse 
one öf the troopers will ride with you to the commandant's 
quarterSy and will bring my horse back with him." 
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The Colone! was in bis office. During the greater part of 
the day be paased bis time at tbe look-out at Wesselton mine. 
It was erected on tbe top of tbe mine bead-gear, a bundred 
and twenty feet above tbe leveL Tbis lofty look-out com- 
manded a view of tbe wbole coimtry round. Yorke was sbown 
in at once. 

''I bave tbe bonour to be tbe bearer of a despatcb from 
Lord Metbuen» sir/' Yorke said as be came. 

" You bave managed to gtet tbrougb tbe Boers? You bave 
done well indeed. Did you come alone? " 

'^I came witb tbis Kaffir scout. He is one of a small 
party under my Orders. He bas been two years at work bere 
and knows tbe country well. I sbould never bave got tbrougb 
witbout bim, and be bas stood by me most bravely all 
day." 

^'Abl tben it was your firing tbat we bave been bearing. 
Tbe officer in command of tbe Ligbt Horse sent a message to 
say tbat be intended, witb my permission, to go out as soon 
as it was dusk, to ascertain, if possible, tbe cause of firing, 
and bring off any party wbo migbt be defending tbemselves 
against tbe Boers. Of course I was willing tbat be sbould 
do so, but, anxious as we were, I could not run tbe risk of 
losing a number of men by sending out a force by dayligbt. 
Take a seat, sir, wbile I go tbrougb tbe despatcb." 

" Tbe general evidently tbinks," be said, wben be bad read 
it, ^ tbat we know wbat bas been taking place outside. We 
know notbing beyond tbe fact tbat a column under Lord 
Metbuen was advancing from tbe Orange Eiver Station. 
Now, I sball be obliged if you will give me füll information 
as to wbat bappened between tbe time be lef t and bis arrival 
on tbe Modder." 

Yorke gave a füll account of tbe movements and battles. 

'* Tbe Boers are making a mucb stouter resistance tban I 
expeeted of tbem," tbe colonel said, wben tbe story was 
brougbt to a conclusion. '^ Now, teil me, if you please, bow 
you managed to get tbrougb bere." 
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Torke then described bis adventure. 

**Very good indeed, sir; admirably done. You and your 
Kaffir must be good marksmen indeed to have, as you say, 
killed eighteen of them and wounded twelve others." 

" The distance was short — ^not over two hundred yards. As 
we were in almost periecX shelter, and they had to expose 
themselves to fire at us, we could scarce miss hitting thenu 
And now, sir, I have a message to give you privately. The 
despatch was, I think, intended to be made public, should you 
think fit to do so, as an encouragement to the inhabitants» 
and, moreover, if it feil into the enem^s hands, it could do 
no great härm. I have a verbal message f rom Gleneral Gol- 
yille, who is in command while Lord Methuen is temporarily 
dieabled. He told me that I was to give it to you privately, 
as it would not be desirable that everyone should be aware of 
it. It was to this effect, that after the desperate resistanoe 
offered by the Boers at the Modder Biver, and the f act that 
only a portion of their f orce was engaged there, it is quite 
possible that the attack upon the very streng position they 
hold at Spytf ontein may fall, and in that case there may be 
a long delay, as the attack could not be renewed until large 
reinf orcements arrive from England. He is therefore anzious 
to know exactly how matters stand here— what Stores and 
food you have, and how long you consider that you can pos- 
sibly hold out. Upon that his movements will necessarily 
depend. If you are approaching the period when starvation 
would oblige you to surrender, another efPort to relieve you 
must at whatever cost be made; if not, he would not repeat 
an Operation which, even if successful, can only be efPected at 
immense loss, and might lead - to his being in tum be- 
leaguered here." 

" I can quite understand his anxiety on that score," Colo- 
nel Kekewich said. " As to holding the place, I have no fear 
whatever. We have five hundred Lancashires, three hundred 
and eighty Kimberley Rifle Volunteers, ninety-five men of 
the Boyal Artilleiy, and one hundred and eighteen Diamond 
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Field Artillery. Of cavalry we have ihree hundred and fifty 
Kimberley Light Horse — ^they were armed and are paid by 
Ehodea — ^three hundred Cape Police, and one hundred and 
£fty Diamond Field Horse. Besides these we have a town 
guard^ which comprises the greater part of the able-bodied 
meuy about two thousand eight hundred. So that altogether 
we can oppose any attack with f our thousand eight hundred 
men, all of whom could, I am sure, be trusted to fight their 
best. But I do not think there is any chance of the Boers 
attacking us. They believe they can starve us out, and, of 
course, they could do so in time ; but I f eel stire that we can 
hold out f or some months. The De Beers people got up a 
quantity of provisions before the line was cut, and a large 
furm at Cape Town also sent up great supplies. 

^ We have cattle enough to go on f or some time, and when 
they are used up we must take to horse-flesh. I will obtain a 
rough account of our Stores f or you to-morrow. It will be 
best f or you to leam it by heart, f or if the Boers, who have, I 
f ancy, no idea how we are supplied, were to leam the f acts, 
they might moye away for a few days to strengthen Cronje at 
Spytfontein; and in the event of Lord Methuen failing to 
break through, might see that they were but wasting their 
time here, and, leaving enough to keep Methuen in check, 
might send some five thousand men on a raid into the 
Colony; whereas at present we are keeping that number idle 
here. I suppose you won't be starting again at once ? " 

" No, sir; I am feeling pretty well done up, for I have not 
had much sleep since the night before the attack on the 
Modder; and besides, I should like to see the defences, so 
that I could explain the Situation to Lord Methuen." 

" I will lend you a copy of my plans, Mr. Harberton. I 
«ay lend, because it would not do for you to take it out of 
here, for it would be very valuable to the Boers if it were 
to fall into their hands. I will place a horse at your dis- 
posal to-morrow. I am sorry to have kept you talking all 
ihia time; you must be famished." 
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^'Soy indeed^ sir. I brought a tin of meat and 8ome 
bread out with me." 

" Ah, well, you will be all the better f or dinner, and mine 
must be ready by this time. I hope you will join md. 
There is a bed upstairs at your disposal. I will teil them 
to give yoxir boy something to eat, too." 

As soon as dinner was over, Yorke went to bed and slept 
tili next moming, when, obtaining a permit, signed by the 
commandant, authorizing him to go wherever he pleased, he 
made a tour of the f orts round the town. Several of these 
were placed on the great heaps of debris from the mines, and 
commanded a wide view over the eountry. These heaps were 
very steep on the outward face, and it had not been deemed 
neceesary to erect any serious works on the crests, but breast- 
works of stone had been thrown up to proteet the men from 
rifle-fire should the Boers venture to make an attack. The 
ground round the town had been cleared of the houses which 
would interf ere with the line of fire. Native huts had all been 
levelled, and the bushes cleared away, so that the enemy 
would have to cross the open and be exposed to musketry and 
artillery fire.. This was a great advantage from the point of 
view of defence; but on the other band, it was an equal 
disadvantage to the British when they made sorties against 
the enemy, as the latter could lie hidden among the bushes, 
while our men had to advance across the open. 

Search-lights had been established on the lofty top of one 
of the mine-works, and at night swept the circle of cleared 
ground, so that it was impossible for the Boers to crawl up to 
make a sudden attack. Barricades had been formed across 
all the streets leading out of the town, and no one was al- 
lowed to pass in or out after nightfall. It was hoped that 
in this way the Boer sympathizers in the town would not be 
able to carry news to their f riends outside. In spite of these 
precautions, however, there is no doubt that throughout the 
8i^:e the enemy were aware of all that was done. In the 
town itself , there were f ew visible signs of the bombardment» 
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thougli here and there a houae in niins showed that a shell 
iiad burst inside. The town was füll of people, f or althougli 
some of the wealthiest men had lef t bef ore the siege began, 
their places were fiUed by hnndreds who came in from the 
houses outside the line that was to be held, and from the 
farming^ stations in the surrounding conntry. 

Many, too, had moved in from the ontlying suburb of 
Kenilworth, and from that part of Beaconsfield which woiüd 
be most exposed to the fire of the Beer guns. Nnmbers of 
Kaffirs had also come in. So far, the bombardment had 
effected comparatively little damage, for the Boers had not 
as yet brought up their big guns. Nevertheless^ most of the 
inhabitants had erected some sort of shelter, with bags filled 
with earth, and roofed with timber, over which more sand- 
bags were placed. Underground shelters could not well be 
constructed, for the soil was but eighteen inches deep, and 
below it was the solid rock. It was intended that directly 
the enemy began the bombardment in earnest with heavier 
guns, the women and children should be lowered into the 
mines, where they woidd be perf ectly safe from härm. 

Yorke was out the whole day taking notes of everythilig 
he saw, in order to be able to report as fully as possible. He 
was accosted by many officers, and warmly invited into their 
mess-rooms. He could not refuse these invitations, as he 
knew how intensely anxious all were to hear the news from 
outside, and especially the accounts of the fighting. He took 
Peter with him on bis roimds, pointing out everything to him, 
so that if he himself were captured on his way out, and the 
Kaffir escaped, he would be able to give as much information 
as possible to the general. On retuming to dinner at the 
commandant's, he found the list of the Stores in readiness. 

" You understand this is only approximate, Mr. Harberton. 
A great many of the residents have stores of their own ; hav- 
ing, as soon as it was evident that we were going to be cut 
off, bought a large supply from the storekeepers for their own 
use. As you wiU see^ the only item in which we are likely to 

(M889) I« 
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fall ifl preserred milk. TTnf ortunately the Boers managed io 
drive o£P all our milch cows a day or two af ter they closed 
in, and we have only the tins left to rely upon. It is not of 
mnch importanoe to the men, but were the supply to run 
out, I fear it would be very trying f or the young children. 
With that exception you will see we are f airly supplied for 
three months, possibly for long^r, es, of course, the rations 
will be reduced if we find that we are not relieved. 

Yorke spent two or three honrs that evening learning by 
faeart the items of the list. Then he put the figures down in 
the Order in which they stood. These without a key would 
fumiflh no information, and he had no fear of forgetting 
what each g^up referred to. In the mömlng he asked the 
colonel which aide of the town he considered would offer the 
best Chance of getting through unobserved. 

" Do you mean to go on foot or on horsebackf Of course 
I wiU fumish you . with two horses if you decide on 
riding." 

^I should be glad of them'if I were^once through the 
Boers, sir; but there would be so much greater chance of my 
being seen if mounted, that I should much prefer going on 
foot. 

" I think you are right. In any case, it will be best for you 
to make to the north-east, leaving by the road to Boshof, 
which goes out close to the De Beers mine. The Boers have 
an entrenchment on Tarantaalrand Kop, on its right, and 
one on Tafel Kop, on its left; but they are less likely to be 
watchf ul on that side than they are on the south or west, as it 
would be in those directions that any messenger or despatch- 
rider would be most likely to go. What time do you propose 
ßtarting?" 

'* At nine o'clock, sir. It will be quite dark by that time." 

" Very well ; then I will get a troop of oavalry to go out 
towardb Kamfers Dam, and will open fire from the guns on 
ihat «ide. Of course they will be told not to push the attack 
bome, but to retire as soon as the Boers begin to fire hoily. 
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In ihat way the attention of the Boers on the kopjes you 
haye to pass will be attracted, and you will have a better 
Chance of getting through unseen. I will, of course, order 
that the search-light shall not be directed near the road that 
you are travelling, but it shall play frequently on the two 
kopjes; the beam will pretty nearly blind the men up there. 
The best eyes oannot stand the glare of a search-light long, 
and when it is tumed off, can see nothing for some time. 
So I think that, what with that and the attack on the other 
side, you will be able to make your way through, if you 
have luck. Of course you will not go as f ar as Boshof, and 
once past their lines, you will joumey due south. In that 
way you will strike the Boshof and Jacobsdal road. When 
you do so, your course will be west, with a little south, which 
will lead you into your camp without going near their lines 
at Spytfontein and Magersfontein. You had better have a 
good look at my map. It is not as accurate as it ought 
to be, but it will at least be of some assistance to you. Have 
you a compass?" 

'^ Yes, sir; but it is of no use at night unless one is quite 
8ure that there are no Boers near, as the striking of a match 
may be seen a very long way.'^ 

'^I will give you some American matches. They are 
beastly things, with a lot of sulphur in them, but they have 
the advantage that they do not strike with a sudden flash 
like most English matches, especially the safety-matches. 
There is only just enough phosphorus to light the sulphur, 
but, without allowing the flame to catch the wood, they will 
give enough light to let you see your compass. I don't say 
that it would be safe to strike one of them if there was a 
Beer within a hundred yards. But I do not think that the 
light would be seen half a mile away, esi)ecially as you would 
naturally strike it in the heart of a bush or in the shelter of 
a clump of rocks. Of course there is no chance of your get- 
ting back to camp bef ore daylight, for the moming begins to 
break soon af ter five o'clock.'' 
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"Thank you, sirl I shall be very mtidb obliged for the 
xnatches; they would certainly prove most useful/' 

Yorke did not care to walk about much^ as he had a hard 
night's work bef ore him, and he spent the day in one of the 
forts which was exchan^ing an ocoasional shot with a Boer 
battery, chatting with the officer in command. 

*^ The Boera are shocking bad shots," the latter said. " You 
are in much more danger of being hit when they are not 
firing at you than when they are aiming at you. They direct 
their fire principally at WesSelton Mine, in the hope, no 
doubty that shells will go down the pit and damage the pumi>- 
ing-gear, for if they should succeed we should find it yery dif- 
ficult.to maintain our water-supply, as it would all haye to 
be carried up f roin the mine by band. Not a Single shot has 
fallen within a hundred yards of it. They have damaged the 
houses a good deal in the line of fire, but ih^ have never 
been able to give their guns the right elevation. I fancy 
their powder is by no means good, and is yery uneven in 
quality. Sometimes it will carry a good deal beyond the 
mine, and at other times falls short of it." ' 

" You have a good supply of shell, have you not ? " 

"Yes, a very fair supply; and the De Beers people have 
begun Casting some, and have tumed out some very fair 
specimens. They are rougher than British work, no doubt, 
but they serve the purpose very well, and we can make as 
good practice with them as with our own. Ah, here comes 
the man himself I He often comes up here for a look^ut. 
I don't think he gets on very well with the commandant, but 
the people here swear by him, and bis presence is an immense 
encouragement to us all ; and there can be no doubt that with 
the resources he has at his back, with a whole army of well- 
trained mechanics of all sorts, and machinery, to say nothing 
of his miners and KaflSrs, he is a host in himself." 

As he spoke Ehodes himself came up. Yorke looked wiih 
interest at the man who is the Napoleon of South Africa— - 
a square-built man» with a smootbly shaven face ezcept for a 
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thick moustache, with hair wavmg back from a broad fore- 
head, strong and determined chin and mouth, somewhat 
broad in the cheeks, giving bis face tbe appearance of sqnare- 
neesy light eyes, keen but kindly; altogetber a strong and 
pleasant face. 

'^Good-momingl" be said to tbe officer; '^tbinga seem 
pretty quiet to-day. Our tigbt tbree days back could not be 
called a success in itself , but it must have given tbe Boers a 
bigber respect f or our figbting powers, and made tbem dislike 
more tban ever tbe idea of trying to attack us. I do not 
tbink I know your face, air/' be went on, tuming to Yorke. 
** I tbougbt I knew all tbe officers in tbe place." 

" I only came in tbe day bef ore yesterday, in tbe eyening, 
bringing despatcbes from Lord Metbuen to Golonel Keke- 
wicb." 

''A gallant action, sir/' Mr. Bbodes said, bolding out bis 
iiond to bim. ^'Of course I beard about it, and of your 
plucky def ence all day tili tbe Kimberley Horse went out and 
brougbt you in. I beard at tbe mess of tbe Diamond Field 
Horse yesterday tbat you bad been tbere an bour bef ore, and 
given tbem an account of Lord Metbuen's tbree battles. If 
you bave notbing better to do, sir, perbaps you will kindly 
teil me tbe story. We bad better sit down on tbese sand- 
bagb. Tbe commandant sent me a copy of your report, but 
tbat, of course, gave no details." 

Yorke gave a füll account of tbe battles. 

'* It does not seem to me," Mr. Ebodes said wben be bad 
finisbed, ^'tbat tbere can be sufficient scouting. Of course 
lam not a military man, and know notbing of tbe bandling 
of tbe troops. But certainly before attacking a place I 
sbould bave taken steps to find out tbe ezact position of tbe 
enemy, and, as f ar as possible, tbeir strengtb. Tbis could 
bave been done by a bandf ul of mounted men. Now, teil me 
a little more -as to bow you got tbrougb." 

Yorke mucb more briefly gave tbe account of bis joumey. 

^And nowy Mr. Harberton — ^for sucb, I bear^ is your 
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name — ^will you teil me bow it comes that so young an 
officer was entrusted with such hazardous work. First of 
all, would you mind telling me something about yourself. I 
like to know the ins and outs of things. Believe me, I am 
not asking from mere curiosity." 

Yorke feit that in this streng able man he might find a 
valuable friend, therefore he gave him a sketch of his rea- 
sons for leaving England. 

" So you were at Kugby I " his hearer broke in. " I am a 
public-school boy myself, you know, and there is always a 
fellow-feeling among public-school boys, even if they were 
not at the same school. You came out to a cousin, you say, 
and that is some eight months ago. What did you do with 
him?" 

" I looked af ter his f arm a bit, but the greater part of my 
time I spent in leaming to shoot and to speak Dutch.'^ 

"Do you speak Dutch well?" 

" Well enough to pass in ordinary conversation, sir. I had 
a Dutch boy as a companion, and as my cousin's wife was 
Dutch, that language was principally spoken in the house." 

" And why did you leave ? " 

"I should have gone anyhow, sir, because, from what I 
heard from the Dutch who came there, there was certain to 
be war; and as I could ride well, had made myself a good 
shot, and could speak Dutch and a little Kaffir, I thought I 
might be useful in the scouting way. If I had not been 
able to enlist in such a corps I should have enlisted, if pos- 
sible, in the regulär cavalry. But I left suddenly« I was 
ehot at by a young Boer, a relation of my cousin's wife, 
who was jealous because I had beaten him in a shooting 
match. His ball went through my hat, and I naturally fired 
back in retum, and the bullet Struck him in the ehest. They 
did not think that the wound would be mortal, but my cousin 
thought it better that I should go at once, as the fellow had 
many friends round him who would certainly take the 
matter up." 
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Then he related how he had obtained a commission in the 
latter corps^ and had gone up with Colonel Pinkerton; and 
had ridden out dressed as a Dutchman, as they went up the 
line, to obtain information as to the sentiments of the Afri- 
canders; and how in the same disguise he had gone with the 
Dutch lad who had accompanied him, among the Boers, and 
had leamed that the commando was going south, and that 
there was no Intention of attacking De Aar; how twenty 
Kaffirs had been placed under him, and had done what scout- 
ing was possible on the way up to the Modder. 

^ I see that you have plenty of intelligence, as well as grit> 
Mr. Harberton. When this war is over come to me; you are 
the sort of man I want, and I promise you that you will find 
me a good f riend." 

*' Thank you very much, sir I ^ 

^ No, you have to thank yourself /' Mr. Ehodes said. " K 
lad who will leam Dutch in six months, instead of content- 
ing himself with s];>orting and amusement, as too many young 
f ellows who come out here do, who will undertake dangerous 
enterprises, and carry them through as successfully as you 
have done, is certain, in any case, to make his way, and 
deserves to do so. I am a hard worker myself , and I am only 
too glad to have men round me with clear heads, a capacity 
f or work, and, in a pinch, plenty of pluck and decision. AU 
these you have shown. You have come out at a younger age 
than most men, and have already highly distinguished your- 
eelf . Don't be f oolish and take a commission if it is offered 
to you, at any rate not for a permanency. It is a poor busi- 
ness, and unless you have an income of your own, it would be 
as much as you could do to keep your head above water 
until the time when you might become a captain. In Bho- 
desia you will by that time be in a position that a colonel 
might envy." 

^ Thank you, sir. I had no thought of taking a commis- 
flion where I could render but little Service ezcept as an 
Interpreter, and did I take it I should certainly resign at the 
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end of tke war. I came out here to push my way, and be 
able to help my mother and sisters to some extent, in tbe 
event of the death of my f ather, whose income as a clergy« 
man will, of course, expire with him, and who can now only 
afford to insure bis life f or a small sum. Therefore I most 
gratef ully acoept your yery kind offer, and when this business 
18 ended will oome to you, and be only too glad to accept any 
post that you may think me fit for." 

They had been alone diuing this conyersation, as the 
officer in command of the battery had left them to attend 
to bis dnties when they first sat down to talk. Mr. Bhodes 
now rose, and shook hands with Yorke ; then, nodding to the 
officer, Said, ^ I shall be up again this af temoon if the Boers 
make any f resh move," and stroUed away. Yorke dined that 
eveningr at the mess of the Kimberley Horse, but left 
directly the cloth was removed, and havin^f said good-bye to 
Oolonel Kekewich, started with Peter, an officer accompany- 
ing them to pass them out through the lines. Already there 
was a sound of musketry away near Kamfers Dam; the Boer 
guns joined in, and the battery at which he had passed the 
moming replied to their fire. 

''That will occupy their attention on the kopje near this 
road, Peter. We wiU keep along dose to it as f ar as we can. 
It is all open veldt, and as f ar as I can make out, the f oot 
of the kopjes is at least two or three hundred yards from it, 
so that Walking will be a good deal easier than it was 
Coming here. But mind, if we are surprised, Peter, you 
are to foUow my Orders and make a holt for it at once. 
As long as the ground is open like this I can use my own 
eyes, and I wish you now to fall back and walk thirty or 
forty yards behind me. It is of no use our both being cap* 
tured. I have given you a copy of the figures that I have 
put down, and have gone through them over and over again 
with you, so that you know what each of them means. I 
haye also told you the message Oolonel Kekewich sent me, 
which'you are to repeat to the general when you giet back to 
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ihe If odder. When we have got well past thd Eopjes you 
can come up to me again, but until we do so keep well be- 
hind, and if I am suddenly pounced upon make straiglit off. 
We have agreed that you can f ollow me and help me if there 
is a Chance of making my escape, but I hardly think that 
such a Chance would occur. However, that I must leave to you. 
But you must remember that you are not to f ollow me long, 
not more than a day or two, f or it is all-important that the 
message should get to the Modder as soon as possible." 

" If it is your orders, I must obey them," the Kaffir said, 
" but I don't like it, baas.'' 

"Never mind that, Peter; we aU have to do things we 
don't like sometimes. Now, drop back." 

Yorke had before leaving the lines again muffled his boots, 
and he walked along fast, feeling confident that he should 
get through unobserved. He was Walking close to the road, 
and was within four or £ve hundred yards of the kopjes, 
when he took to it again, as there were some clumps of 
bushes in front of him. Suddenly he feil on his face with a 
Crash, his foot having caught against a wire stretched tightly 
some six inches above the ground. Before he could spring 
to his f eet a dozen men rushed out f rom the bushes and 
seized him. 

" Eun, Peter, run ! " he shouted, and then said as the Boers 
raised him to his feet, " I surrender." 

Several of them raised their rifles and f aced towards the 
road by which he had come, thinking that he might be 
followed by a streng force. After waiting for three or four 
minutes two of them ran forward cautiously, but retumed in 
five minutes, saying that there was no sign of any one there. 

" But this man shouted to someone. * Whom did you shout 
to? " he asked Yorke roughly. 

Yorke shook his head. He ihought it best to profess 
ignorance of Dutch. The man repeated the question in 
English. 

^ It was a EafiBr," Yorke answered. '^ He was coming to 
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show me the way acröss the oountry when we häd päsaeA 
through your lines/' 

" You are a spy, then," the man said fiercely. 

"Not at all," Yorke replied. "If it were daylight you 
could See by my imif orm that I am an Engliah officer. If I 
had come as a spy I shonld have disguised myself. But I 
preferred Coming in uniform, so that if I were captured I 
ehbuld have a right to be treated as a prisoner of war." 

"That is for the field cornet to decide," the man said 
grimly* " Now, come along with us." 
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AK ESCAPE 



HAVJJTQ relieved him of his rifle and bandolier, the Boers 
led Yorke with them along the road until th^ had 
passed the kopje, and then tumed off to the left and took 
him to where several fires were buming at the back of the 
hiU. A stlrong party of Boers were sitting round, some 
Smoking, others eating their supper. 

"Wholn have you got there, le Clus?" enquired one of 
them with a white cockade in his hat. 

"He says that he is a British officer, mynheer. He was 
Coming along the road when he tumbled over our wire, and 
we had him in a moment." 

" He was Walking along the road, was he! " 

" Yes." 

" Then he hardly can have been sent to spy out our position 
and strength," the man said. " If he had been, he would not 
have kept to the road. Why, he is quite a boyl" 

"He. says he is not a spy, mynheer, but has been sent out 
to carry a message to the British on the Modder. He claims 
to be in uniform, and so to be treated as a prisoner of war." 
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The conversation had been in Dutch, and the field comet 

7 Said in English to the prisoner, '' Have you any papers 
about you ? *' 

I have only this little scrap/' Yorke said. " It is written 
a cipher, and I suppose the English general will under- 
stand. It is only a lot of fi^res." 

The Boer opened it and held it so that the light of the fires 

oiild fall upon it. '' 3104, 8660, 241. It is like that all the 
way down. Do you understand the cipher? '' he asked. 

** Ab it is a military cipher, it is only the generals who 
would know it. These things are kept yery secret, and no 
cipher would be told to a young officer like myself ." 

" Why should they choose you to carry itf " 

"I can only suppose," Yorke said with a smile, '^because 
they thought that I could be better spared than older officers. 
Besides, I am a good runner, and would bet that if I had 
twenty yards start none of your men would overtake me." 

*^ Perhaps not, my lad, but a rifle buUet would trayel faster 
than you." 

There was a laugh among the Boera standing round, 
which was what Yorke had aimed at, knowing the importance 
of keeping them in good temper. 

" Well, in the moming I shall send you on to Boshof ," the 
field comet said. ** I do not know anything of the usages of 
war, and whether your uniform will save your skin or not; I 
will leave it to others to settle. But you must be a hold 
young fellow to have undertaken such a Job, for it is ridicu- 
lous to suppose that you could get through in that uniform, 
and you would probably be shot by the first of our men you 
met without his stopping to ask ai|^ questions. Will you 
give me your word that you will not try to escape to-nightf 
If so, I will not tie you up." 

Two or three of the men grumbled. " I know these English 
officers," he said, ^'and am willing to take his word. Still, 
to prev^nt any risks, two of you must take it by tums to 
watch him«" 
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Yorke looked indifferent tili he spoke to him in Engliah, 
and then said, " I will give you my word of tononr, sir, not 
to attempt to esoape to-night, but I don't say that if I can 
get a Chance afterwards I won't do so.'' 

** That is all right. I don't think you will get a chanoe. 
At any rate, I accept yonr word that you will remain here 
quietly all night." 

So eaying, he reseated himself by the fire and began to 
puff at his pipe. Yorke thought it would be best to imitate 
his example. He had, when at the f arm, taken to smoking 
oocasionally; he did it in self-defence, for sometimes, when 
there were several Dutch visitors, the room was so füll of 
smoke that he could scarcely breathe in it. He theref ore took 
out his pipe, filled and lit it, and sat quietly down near the 
field comet. He then took from his pocket a flask, which 
had been fiUed for him at the mess with whiskey, and handed 
it to the comet. The Boer's eyes twinkled, and he took a 
long draught of it. 

^ That is good stuff/' he said« *^ a good deal better than they 
seil US at your stores." 

^ Please pass it round, comet. I am af raid it won't go 
very f ar, but you are heartily welcome to it. I don't drink 
it myself , but I generally carry it in case I should get hurt 
anyhow, or sprain my ankle among your rocks. I may aa 
well hand you this pistol too," Yorke said — it had been 
unnoticed in the dark by the men who had taken his rifle — 
*^ it is certain that your people will not let me keep it, and 
you may as well have it as another ; but I do not suppose your 
cartridges will fit it." He had dropped his own on the 
way. 

" As you say, I may as well have it as another," the field 
comet said taking it. ** Besides, it might go off by the way, 
and it is well to avoid the possibility of accidents. Now, as 
you have given me your word of honour that you will not try 
to escape to-night, will you assure me, on your word of 
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bonour^ that yon have not come out to gather inf ormation 
— ^in fact, that you are not a spy? " 

'* Willingly, sir. I give you my word of honour that I am 
not sent out on any such mission. I was simply told to make 
my way to the Modder, and, so far from trying to make out 
your arrangementSy my great object was to try to avoid 
Coming near any of you." 

''What he says is true, I am certain," the Boer said in 
Dutch to his companions. ^'I am sure by bis face that he 
is not lying. It is a shame to have sent a lad like this on 
such an errand. However, I will send a streng letter with 
bim in the moming to the commandant at Boshof, and 
assure bim that there is no question wbatever that this 
young officer's story is true, and that he is entitled to be 
treated as a prisoner of war. We have not gone into this 
fight in Order to kill as many Englishmen as possible, but 
because we want to help our friends of the Transvaal to 
keep their independence ;' and I f or one hope that there will 
be no more bloodshed than necessary. Young f ellows like 
this simply do what they are ordered, just as we do. 

"Of course we both do our best when we are fighting. 
Oertainly we have no ground for animosity against England; 
ehe has always kept her engagements with us, and we have 
been just as independent as if there were no one in South 
Africa but ourselves. We have always been good friends 
with the English who live among us. Once it comes to 
killing spies they could kill a hundred of our men to every 
one we could kill. We know everything that passes in Natal 
or Oape Colony from our friends there, and it is only natural 
that they should want tö know what is passing among us. 
If we shoot a man on the ground that he is a spy, they may 
shoot hundreds of Dutch, who are sending us news from 
among them. We have not heard of their shooting one; and 
I say if we find an Englishman doing what so many of 
our men are doing let us stop his work by imprisoning 
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him nntil the war is over. If the Transraaler«! Iike to act 
differently we cannot help it. They hate the Englisli. Wliy, 
I don't know, for they have all got rieh at their ezpense. 
StiU, they do hate them. 

'^ Bef ore this began I was as good f riends with my Engliah 
neighbours as I was with my own people, and I see no 
reason for any change. They are not fighting^ us; it is we 
who are fighting them. I don't say that Steyn was wrong in 
joining our kinsmen across the Yaal; that is his business 
and that of the men we elected. Anyhow, we are bound by 
them; we and the Hooineks have got to shoot each other tili 
one of US gives in. I am sure we shall all do our best to 
win. We have shown them that we can fight, and they 
have shown us that they can fight; but when it comes to 
shooting in cold blood I will have nothing to do with it. In 
the first place^ because I call it murder; and in the second, 
because where the English have got one man sending them 
information from our side, we have got a thousand doing the 
same from theirs. We should be fools indeed if we were to 
set an example and take one life, for our action might entail 
the shooting of all our f riends in the colonies." 

" There is a good deal in what you say, mynheer/' one of 
the others agreed, "and I am sure you are right. For my 
part, when I see our shell bursting in there, I often say to 
myself , ' It is the women and children that are suffering from 
this.' Let US fire at their f orts — ^though I don't see that that 
does much good — ^but leave the peaceful people alone; they 
won't give in because a few hundred women are killed. It 
does not seem as if we should take the town by force. At 
any rate, we have made no attempt to do so at present, and 
are not likely to. We shall starve them into surrender, and 
might just as well leave them alone tili they have eaten their 
last crust. For my part, I think we ought to have made a 
rush and finished the business directly we got here. We 
should have lost a good many men, but that would have been 
the end of it. The end will come just the same, but we shall 
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bave Mlled many women and children and some soldiers» 
and we ahall have lost in the long run as many as we should 
have done if we had attacked the place before they had 
time to bnild their forts and prepare for ns." 

^^ I don't see the use of keeping np this fire myself, Isaak/' 
the field comet said; ^'but again, that is not my businesSy 
my Orders are to hold this kopje, and I mean to do so. My 
heart aches whenever I see a shell bnrst in the middle of 
the town, but our commandant has got to acconnt for that, 
not I. It is time now for the men on the hill to be relieved, 
and let the next two to go on guard duty get their rifles, 
and keep watch over this lad. I have no fear of his trying 
to escape ; but yon say he had another with him, for all that 
we know there may have been three or f our, and they may 
tiy to crawl in and get him off." 

The idea that Peter might attempt this had already 
occnrred to Yorke, and he sincerely hoped that the Elaffir 
wonld not do so. One of the men brought an armf ul of straw 
€uid put it down for him between two rocks. Here he lay 
down. The two men told off sat themselyes on the ground 
in front of him after lighting their pipes, and in a short 
time all was quiet. Yorke soon went off to sleep. In the 
middle of the night he was startled by one of his guards 
leaping to his f eet and shouting " Who's there ? " 

"What is it, Jans?" the other said.. 

"I heard the rattle of a stone over thero on the right;" 
and he again challenged. 

No answer came. 

"It was only a hare," the other grumbled. "Don't fire, 
Jans, whatever you do. We ahall be rousing everybody, and 
a nice temper they would be in with you for disturbing 

them." 

"I don't believe it was a hare," the other said. "It 
aoimded like a rock that had shifted its place when someone 
trod on it. It was too big a stone to move with the weight 
of a hare. Well, if I hear anything eise I will send a bullet 
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in that direction, whether it wakes the camp or not. Ton 
heard what the field comet said. Someone may be trying 
to get in to help this lad to escape.'^ 

Yorke lay awake for some time, and then, as everything 
remained quiet, he went off to sleep again. In the moming 
he breakf asted with the field comet, and had a bowl of cocoa 
and milk, with bread broken into it. 

" Now," the latter eaid when he had finished, " I mnst send 
you on to Boshof . If I conld have my own way, lad, I would 
eend you back into the town, and you could teil them there 
that we are keeping a sharp look-out, and that it is of no use 
any one trying to get through. But I can't do that; I 
must send you off to Boshof. Four of my men have to go 
there to buy provisions, and they will look after you. I have 
written a letter to the commandant, and hope that he will 
treat you well. They won't be starting until this aftemoon, 
as they will sleep there and come back in the moming. Of 
course they will ride, and you can have one of my ponies. 
Mind,*' he went on with a smile, " it will be the slowest of the 
lot I have, for your promise not to escape expired this mom- 
ing. The four men will all be on better ponies ihan yours, so 
it will be of no use your trying to get off." 

**I sha'n't try," Yorke laughed; "even if they could not 
overtake me, they could shoot my pony. I don't want to 
be made a target for four of your rifles. My chance has 
not arrived yet. When it does, I shall take it." 

At three o'clock the party started, the field comet shaking 
hands warmly with Yorke, and saying as he mounted : *^ I am 
sorry we caught you, lad. You could have done us no härm 
if you had got round to your people at the Modder. Though, 
perhaps, you are lucky in not being able to get farther, for 
you might fall into the hands of the Transvaalers, and, al- 
though they are our f riends, I must acknowledge that they 
are a pretty rough lot." 

'^I am very much obliged to you for your kindnees, for 
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yon haye treated me as well as our men would have treated 
you if you had fallen into their hands." 

A minute later he was riding along the read with two of 
the Boers on each side of him. The distance was some five« 
and-twenty miles, and, sometimes Walking, sometimes 
cantering, they reached the town between siz and seven. 
Yorke had chatted cheerf ully to one of his gttards, who spoke 
English, feeling apparently but little anziety as to his 
Position. 

" Where do you suppose they will send me ? " he asked. 

^The Orders are to send all prisoners to Pretoria; but 
most likely, in the first place, they will send you to Bloem- 
fontein, and from there you can be taken up by rail. All 
the prisoners taken in Natal are sent up that way — ^not, of 
course, through Bloemfontein, but by the line through 
Standerton. I don't suppose you will be there very long, 
for, of course, as soon as we have driven all your soldiers 
out of the country, we shall send the prisoners after them.'' 

"Don't count your chickens before they are hatched," 
Yorke laughed. '^ The war has been going on two months, 
and you haye not done much towards it yet.'' 

"No,'* one of the guärd admitted, "but we have killed 
thousands and thousands of your troops in Natal, and we 
shall finish with those on the Modder directly they advance 
again. All our people in Cape Colony are only waiting for 
Orders, when they will rise to a man. We are ezpecting every 
day to hear that Ladysmith has fallen. Then Joubert will 
drive your people to take to their ships at Durban. We shall 
leave enough men here to starre your garrison, and shall 
then march to Cape Town with the Transvaalers. We don't 
expect any fighting on the way, because our people will have 
risen and captured the place long before we arrive there.'' 

" It all sounds easy enough, doesn't it ? But at present you 
See, you have not taken Ladysmith; you have not defeated 
Buller's army; you have not starved Kimberl^; you have 
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not even taken Ifafekiiig; and the Dntch in Oape Colony 
baye not risen. When all these things have happened, you 
may find it dear sailing. But you must remember that^ al- 
thongh you were all prepared for war, Britain was not. At 
present we have not more than fifty thousand men here, 
and you have found it difficult to deal with them. She 
could send, and will send, if necessary, five hundred thousand 
more.** 

"That would be a big lot," the Boer said doubtfully; 
''but with the Dutch in Cape Colony we should not be 
afraid of them.'' 

" Well, you have eeen that they can fight, anyhow," Yorke 
said. ''You haye the advantage in all being mounted, and 
in the nature of the country; that is all in your favour while 
we are attacking you, but it would be in our favour were you 
attacking us. Besides, I don't see what you men of the 
Free State have to do with it. If we were driven out, and 
you had a republic. Kruger would be President, and the 
Transvaal the master. You were a great deal better off 
as you were. You know, everyone knows, how hard their 
govemment is. Kruger and bis people wotdd keep all the 
riches for themselves. Do you think that you would get a 
higher price for your cattle, and would be in any way better 
off for the change? 

"I think that you would not; there would be monopolies 
of everything, as in the Transvaal. You would have to pay 
twice as much for the goods you wanted to buy as you do 
now. Perhaps you do not know the story of the monkey 
who took a cat and made it pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for him. Well, I think that if you drive us out of 
South Af rica, you will find that the Transvaal would be the 
monkey, and the Free State the cat. If we win, which is 
possible, unlikely as it seems to you, you will certainly lose 
your independence, for, without a shadow of cause of com- 
plaint, you have wantonly taken up arms against us. You 
will have lost a great number of lives, and be worse off than 
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you were at the beginning, thougli nothing like so badly ofF 
as if you had been under Kruger. You know very well that 
under our rule the Dutch in Cape Colony have nothing to 
complain of. The government are Dutch, the Dutch have 
as free a voice as the English in electing their assembly 
and making their own laws; and we may be sure that were 
the Free State annexed, you would, after a time, be as free as 
are the Dutch in our colony." 

"It is a bad business," one of the men said. "I wish 
Steyn and Keitz had been anywhere before they dragged 
US into it. However, now we are in it, we have got to go 
through with it, but I can teil you a good many of us 
would not have come out on commando but that we had to 
choose between doing so and being shct. Well, I hope that 
it will soon be over one way or other, and that I can get back 
to my farm." 

"Who is commandant at Boshof ? Is he a Transvaaler or 
aFree Stater?" 

" One of our people. He is a good man, and is a brother- 
in-law of our field comet. Most of us are Free State men 
about here. Many of those round Kimberley, and two- 
thirds of those at Spytfontein, are Transvaalers, but the 
main part of their force is in Natal." 

Then the subject of the conversation was changed. The 
Boers asked many questions about Britain, showing astound- 
ing ignorance of its distance from the Cape, and the 
I)opulation. 

" But Kussia, Germany and France are all going to invade 
Britain," the Boer said, "and I hear that they are going 
to divide it between them; so what you say about so many 
troops Coming over here is all nonsense." 

Yorke laughed. " There is no more chance of those three 
countries combining against us than there is of their flying; 
but if they did, we should not be afraid of them." 

"Why, I hear that they have all got very much bigger 
armies than you have." 
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'^That 18 true enough; bat our navy i? larger than all 
iheirs put together, and they would have to thrash that 
before they could do anything^.'* 

'^ Why couldn't they march their armies into England and 
leave your fleet alone?" 

^^Because Britain is an Island, and there are more than 
twenty miles between it and the nearest point of France; so 
that as long aa our fleet is master of the sea» they can do 
nothing. Even if they did beat our fleet, they would have 
to get ships to cross in. It requires a tremendous number oi 
ships to carry a big army with horses, artillery, and Stores. 
All the ships of France coUected at one spot could not carry 
an army across capable of beating ours. Kussia has prae- 
tically no ships at all, so her troops could do nothing; and 
at the worst, although Qermany cordd send more men over 
than France, there is no need to fear her, for she would 
never join France and Bussia against us. She is not good 
friends with France, and not very good friends with Bussia; 
and if Britain were conquered, France and Bussia would 
next tum their attention to her. Bussia and France might 
join against us. Bussia could do us no härm in Europe, and 
could not aid France in any way except by attacking us in 
India. So practically, France is the only power that 
could, if she wanted to, help you. And as we could smash her 
fleet up in a month af ter war began, she would have nothing 
to gain and everything to lose by siding with you. At 
present, however, she has not the slightest idea of doing 
anything of the sort. It is nothing to her whether the Trans- 
vaal is independent or not. She has large Interests in the 
gold-mines, and would lose a great deal of money if the 
Boers were successful.'* 

^'We have Frenchmen fighting for us, and Qermans." 

"No doubt you have; but in every oountry there are a 
certain number of people ready to flght anywhere, if th^ 
are paid for what they do. The sort of men who are fight- 
ing for you, would roh your f arms just as readily aa they 
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«re robbing the farms of British settlers; th^ are tlie scuin 
of France and G^ermany, and will be a souroe of more 
trouble than advantage to you. Don't bnild your hopes on 
f oreign assistance, you bave yonrselves to depend upon and 
yourselves only. As long as Krüger can lay bis band on 
all tbe gold f rom the mines, be can buy men and guns f rom 
Eurox>e; but tbat won't last, for most of tbe miners bave 
gone, and once we take Jobannesburg tbere is an end to 
tbat." 

" You will never do ibat." 

"Tbat is for tbe future to abow," Yorke said. "You 
ibougbt tbat we sbould never cross tbe Modder, but we bave 
done it. You tbougbt tbat you were going to marcb to 
Durban a fortnigbt af ter tbe war began, but you bave not 
done it. You tbougbt tbat you were going to take Lady- 
smitb, Kimberley, and Mafeking in a week, but you bave 
done none of tbese tbings yet. So you see tbe unexpected 
bappens sometimes; and my opinion, tbougb, I may be 
wrong, is tbat in tbree montbs we sball be at Jobannesburg. 
But we bave an old saying in England, ' May difPerence of 
opinion, never alter f riendsbip,' and tbere is no reason wby 
we sbould not eaeb enjoy our own opinion witbout quarrel- 
ling about it. You and tbe Britisb bave always been good 
friends and bave got on comf ortably, and tbere is no reason 
wby you sbould not do so again, wben tbese troubles are 
over.'^ 

On arriving at Bosbof, tbey f ound tbat tbe commandant 
had ridden over to bis f arm, five-and-twenty miles away, and 
would not be back until eigbt or nine o'clock. Tbe place 
was about tbe usual size of country towns in tbe Free State. 
It contained a cburcb, a town-ball, a scbool, and perbaps two 
bundred bouses. Tbe inbabitants speedily gatbered as tbe 
party rode in, eagerly asking for news as to tbe progress of 
tbe siege. Some of tbe men looked sullenly and tbreaten* 
ingly at Yorke, but for tbe most part little animosity was 
evinced, many of tbe women even looked witb pity towards 
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him. Among the population the war was regarded as prac- 
tically over, for they had been told that BuUer's army had 
been annihilated and that tremendous losses had been in« 
flicted lipon Methuen, with only about half a dozen casualtiee 
anxong their own men, and had heard that the capture of 
Britain herseif by Knssia, if not already accomplished, was 
but a matter of days. They were a Httle puzzled why 'Kim- 
berley had not yet fallen, but were confident that the final 
attack upon it was only def erred until Methuen's army was 
annihilated. 

Here was a specimen of the men with whom their own big 
and brawny relatives had to fight — a mere lad, without a 
hair on his face, who ought to be at home with his mother. 
No wonder the Boers had gained such magnificent victories, 
It was nothing short of madness that such soldiers should be 
eent to fight against the invincible champions of the country. 
It was not their fault, poor fellows, for had not authentio 
reports reached the town showing how the British soldiers 
had had to be ironed and intoxicated before they could be 
got on board a ship, and how many had cried like children 
at being compelled to fight so f ar away f rom home. There- 
fore, when Yorke was lodged in the lock-up of the town, one 
woman brought a bowl of milk to the barred window, 
another some fruit, and a third a plate of meat and some 
bread, for they believed that, having come from Kimberley, 
he must be in a State of starvation, while many said a 
Word or two of pity and consolation. Although he pretended 
not to understand their words, Yorke was touched and at the 
Same time amused by their comments. 

"Poor young fellow,'' one said, "I don't suppose he is 
much younger than my Paul, though he is not half his size; 
they must be very hard up for soldiers when they take a 
lad like this." 

" The men who brought him in said that he was an officer,** 
one of them said. 

**An ofBcerl" the other repeated in suiprifle, *'no won- 
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der we beat them so easily, when they have boys like that as 
offioers. Why, all cur field comets and officers are big men 
and the wisest in their districts; what chance could such a 
lad have against them? And if this is an officer, what must 
the soldiers be like?" 

Several times the two men on guard outside the door told 
the women to go away, but they soon retumed. 

"I wonder what has become of Peter/' Yorke thonght to 
himself . *' I ezpect he was on the look-out somewhere among 
the rocks this moming, and waited there tili he saw me ride 
by. He would know that he could do nothing against f our 
moimted men. I hoi)e that by this time he is well on his 
way towards the Modder. As they say the landdrost here is a 
good fellow, and a brother-in-law of my f riend of last night, 
I don't think there is any chance of harsh treatment; and by 
the time I have gone ahother stage all questions about my 
being a spy will have died out, and it will be supposed that 
I was captured in a sortie or something of that sort." 

At nine o'clock the key grated in the lock, and, the door 
opening, the two Boers on guard told him to follow them. 
He was conducted to a small room, where the landdrost and 
two or three of his f riends were seated. 

** So you brought this man here prisoner; you caught him 
trying to get out of Kimberley? I hear you have a letter 
for me?'* 

"Yes, mynheer, here it isl** 

He read it through and then passed it to his companions. 

"A young chap trying to carry a despatch,** he said, 
"walked right into the arms of OdentaPs men. He had no 
time to make resistance — not that it would have done him 
any good. There is evidently nothing to do but to send him 
to Pretoria." 

"You feel sure that he is not a spy, landdrost?" 

" As if people would send out a lad like that as a spy I He 
is evidently just fresh from England. What could he want 
to spy about? The people in Eamberley can see for them- 
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selves where our forts are; if they wanted to send out a 
spy they would have ehosen somebody who eould speak 
Dutch. Besides, he has got his uniform on, the first Dutch- 
man he met would have made him prisoner. You need not 
wait any longer," he went on to the men "who had brought 
Yorke in, "I will give you a letter in the moming to my 
brother. Now, sit down, young fellow, and teil us who you 
are, and how you came to undertake this business. How 
long have you been out from England?" 

" Seven or eight months." 

"I suppose you were with your regiment at Cape Townf " 

"I joined it there," Yorke said, "but I did not come up 
the country with it. I am a good runner and a fair rider, 
so I volunteered to come up to Kimberley. As the war 
seemed likely to last some time, and I wanted to join my 
regiment, I got leave from the commandant there to make 
off, and, as Field Oomet Odental no doubt told you, he 
entrusted me with a despatch; this I gave to the field comet, 
as I knew that I should be searehed ; besides, it was necessary 
to show that I was going out on military business, and not as 
a spy. But it contained only a number of figures, which 
may have referred to certain words in a book, or been a 
military cipher, that no one but the writer 'could 
understand." 

"They would be sure to write in cipher," the landdrost 
said; "it would not have been safe to send a message that 
we could read, if we caught you." 

The landdrost had been warm when he retumed from hid 
ride and had thrown up the window. Suddenly a rifle was 
thrust in, and a voice in Dutch called out, "Hold up your 
arms or we shootl" 

The men, astounded at his sudden threat, did as they 
were ordered. 

"Gentlemen," Yorke said quietly, "I suppose that some 
of my friends have heard of my capture, and that a party 
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has got ihrotigh. I am heartily obliged to you f or your 
kindness, landdrost, and I only leave you because the joumey 
back from here is a good deal ahorter than it woiild be 
from Pretoria. I will take your guns for the present, but 
you will find four of them outside after I have gone; the 
other I may want on the joumey. Good-evening I " And 
taking the five guns from the comer in which they were 
placed, he carried them out, shut the door, and tumed the 
key. He paused a moment outside, extracted the cartridges 
from four of them, removed the bolts and put them in his 
pocket ; the other, and a bandolier, he slung over his Shoulder. 

" Thank you, men, he said in a loud voice. " Now, then, 
I will shut the window down. One man had better stand on 
each aide of it, and if anyone attempts to open it or come 
out, put a bullet in his head." 

He then closed the window. He did this because, had 
Peter stepped forward to do it, the Boers would have seen 
that he was a Kaffir. As soon as he had done it he said, 
"Thank you, Peter. Now, which wayf 

"Round the comer of the next house, baas. Now, you 
foUow me. I know all the streets. No fear of my tumbling 
over wire; " and he laughed. They started at füll si>eed, took 
several turnings, and in three minutes were outside the 
town. Before they got there, however, they heard a loud 
ehouting. 

" They have gone to a back window, or i)erhaps to one 
upstairs. They would be sure to think of that when they 
got over the shock. Are we going right for the Modder?" 

"Yes, baas, this is the way. But the sky is very dark. 
There is going to be a storm, I think. I am afraid we 
shall not be able to go very straight." 

" That does not matter, Peter. I have still got my com- 
pass and matches. I had them in my tobacco-pouch. That 
and a handkerchief are the only things they left me. You 
managt that splendidly. Peter. You did well not to show 
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yoTirself in the ligbt. They woiild have been so fnrious to 
think that they have been held up by a native» that even 
your rifle would not have kept them quiet/' 

'' I could have shpt the five one af ter the other^ baas.'' 

** You might have done so, Peter, but the sound of firing 
would have brought the whole town out at once. Besides, 
I should have been very sorry, f or the landdrost was a very 
civil old fellow, and I should have been grieved if barm 
had come to hinu I don't know that there is any fear of 
pursuit," he said, after they had run for more than an 
faour. 

^'No fear at all, baas. The Boers do not like riding 
about at night, especially when there is a storm Coming on. 
Besides, th^ know very well that they have no chanoe of 
catching you in the dark. To-morrow moming they will 
send out in all directions. We must get away as f ar as 
we can." 

In a quarter of an hour the storm burst upon them, the 
rain Coming down in torrents, the wind blowing fieroely^ 
They had now fallen into a jog-trot, and as Yorke had looked 
at bis compass when the first drop feil, they were able to 
keep on without delay, for they could steer their course by 
the direction of the wind and driving rain. Half an hour, 
and the storm ceased as suddenly as it had begun. The 
Kaffir had been running a yard or two ahead of Yorke, for 
the latter could see nothing^ while the former was able to 
make out any bush in their way. Erom the view he had 
obtained of the country when he came into the town the 
lad knew that there were no kopjes for a long way round it, 
and that the only danger was of f alling into a spruit. 

When the sky cleared and the stars shone out there was 
no longer any fear of accident, and sometimes Walking, 
and sometimes trotting, they held on their course until 
moming broke. They had travelled, they calculated« nearly 
thirty miles. The last four or five had been over com- 
paratively broken ground, being a oontinuation of the hilk 
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through which they had passed on their way to Kimberley. 
They hid up on the side of a rocky kopje, and when it was 
light made out the road from Boahof to Jacobsdal about a 
mile to their right. 

** There is a little town in the distance/' Yorke said look- 
ing south. ^* That must be Wesselton. I don't think that ia 
more than eight miles or so from the river. What we have 
got to do is to get round that place, keep a bit to the right of 
the road tili we are close to the river, and then strike 
due west. Of course the most dangerous point is where 
we cross the road from Jacobsdal to Kimberley. Once past 
that we are safe, ezcept that they may have scouts out 
towards our camp, to give them notice of any move that 
might be made against Jacobsdal. They say that a streng 
f orce is there, who intend, of course, to try and cut the 
railway in our rear when Lord Methuen moves forward. 
Now, the best thing we can do is to take a f ew hours' sleep." 

In a few minutes he was sound asleep. The Kaffir slept 
lightly, and every half-hour or so lif ted his head and looked 
out over the road towards Boshof . Yorke awoke about mid- 
day. Peter was at that moment looking out. 

" Do you See anything on the road, Peter ? '' Yorke asked. 

"No one now, baas. Three hours after you went to 
sleep two Boers rode past going fast. I expect they were 
sent from Boshof to say that you had got away. Three 
hours after that more than twenty men came the other way. 
When they got to the piain they separated, and rode about 
searching the country as they went." 

"Looldng for us, no doubt," Yorke said. "Well, they 
won't find us, but it shows the alarm has spread. We shall 
have to be very caref ul now, Peter. Where is that f ood you 
bought at Boshof 9 I did not feel himgry last night, but 
my appetite has come back again this moming. If we go to 
that boulder fifty yards to the right we shall be in the 
fihade." 

'' Better stay where we are^ baas. The Boera are accus* 
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tomed to htint, and have got yery good eyes, abnost as good aa 
ours. They might aee iis." 

'^But you Said that there were none of them along the 
road now.'* 

^'That is so, baas, but there imay be some of them on 
the hills hiding among the rocks. They woiüd feel Bure 
that we should come this way, and no doubt while some went 
out on the plain, some climbed up there in hopes of seeing 
US move." 

^ Quito right, Peter; it is no use throwing away a chanoe. 
We will stop where we are and put up with the sun/' 

^ We have no meat, baas ; I knew very well there would be 
no Chance of cooking it. I have got a bag of biscuit and a 
bottle of whisky." 

** Have you got your water-bottlet ^ 

« Not lef t him behind, baas/' 

''Well, then, I will have some water, and when I have 
drunk half of it you can pour a little whisky in the rest 
for yourself/' 

*' Whisky bad thing, baas, but very nice." 

'' It may be nice in small quantities for those who like it. 
I don't like it. I never touch it if I can help it. It is the 
ruin of half your x>eople, and you know it is against the 
law to give it to you." 

''Against the law, baas but we can always find plenty 
of men ready to seil it for good mon^." 

"They are bad men, Peter. The härm they do is very 
great, That is why so many of your people are in rags, 
though they can eam pay when they are willing to work. 
They will only labour for three or fomr days, and then 
spend pretty well all they have eamed on spirits, and be 
drunk the nezt three." 

" That is true, baas. Peter do that very of ten. Big f ool, 
Peter! Often teils himself so when he gets sober. But 
when he gets money he smells spirit, then he makes f ool of 
l^iinflftl-f again*" 
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"Well, you Lad better make up your mind to give it up 
altogether, Peter. You are getting good pay now, and 
ought to have a lot of mon^ sared by the end of the war 
— enough to go back to your own people and build a kraal, 
and buy cattle, and ezchange some of tbem f or a wife.^' 

" That true, baas, Peter will try not to be big f ool again.'' 

"Well, then, you had better begin to try at once, and 
drink your water without mixing wbisky with if 

Peter'a face feil, and he heaved a long sigh. 

" Now, just suppose, Peter, that at Boshof you had opened 
that bettle of wbisky. I have no doubt that if you had begun 
it you would have drunk almost all of it, and by the time 
you got sober you would have f ound me a long way towards 
Pretoria.^' 

" That is just what I said to myself ," Peter said with a 
laugh. "I take that bettle out of my pocket four or five 
times and look at him. But each time I took it out I said 
to myself, * Peter, if you take out that cork you know what 
it will be. You will get drunk, and the Boers will carry 
your baas away.'*' 

" Well, Peter, you f ought the battle and mastered yonrself , 
and there is no reason why you should not do it again. It is 
better to be a free man than a slave." 

"How slave, master?" Peter asked puzzled. 

" Every man is a slave who allows himself to be mastered 
by drink. It is of no use to say, * I will only have a drop.' 
It is ten times more difficult to stop then than it is at first. 
Now, Peter, you have done me a great service — a very^great 
Service, but I shall have done you quite as good a one if I 
can persuade you to give up drink altogether. Then when 
I part from you, I shall be always able to think of you as 
doing well among your own people, instead of worldng in 
rags somewhere f or a day's pay." 

"Peter will try, master; he will try hard. Every time he 
smells gin, he will say to himself, 'Baas Yorke teil me, that 
min me if I touch it; and him say true, I will not touch it.' " 
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" That IS right, Peter/^ 

'^Shall I smash the bottle now» baas?" 

" Smash it when we get into camp. It is good for medi- 
cine, but very bad as drink. We may have to sleep near the 
river, and perhaps in wet clothes. Besides, it is better for 
you to carry it with you without touching it. Ton see 
that you have begrün to get the better of it. I shall not say 
no to you if you ask me for some, but it will please me 
very much if you don't. Now, let us eat our biscuit." 

When they had finished their simple meal, Yorke said: 
** I have had my sleep out, and it is evident that you cannot 
have slept much, theref ore you may as well get a good sleep 
bef ore we start. I will keep watch.'* 

Late in the aftemoon. Yorke saw the Boers straggling 
back. They had no doubt come to the conclusion that he 
and those with him were not hiding out on the piain. 

" They will probably place extra men on the watch during 
the night," thought Yorke, "to make eure that we do not 
pass through Wesselton. We had better keep to the left of 
that place, because they will think it more likely that we 
should tum off to the right, as that would be our natural 
course in making for the Modder. However, I cannot 
think that they will take any great trouble to look out 
for US, except on the road through these hills, for they 
cannot be sure that from Boshof we did not work round 
the other side of Kimberley, and try to retum to the town 
from the west." 
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AS soon as it was quite dark, Yorke and his companion 
were again on their way. It was toilsome work. They 
kept, as well as they could judge, a mile from the road^ but 
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it was a very rough pieoe of cotmtry. There were steep 
hüls to dimb and desoend, tracts of boiüder and rock to be 
crossed, and had it not been f or the keen-eyed native, Yorke 
would have fonnd it impossible to make bis way. Eor- 
tiinately the night was etarlit, and this enabled them to keep 
their direction without having recourse to the dangerous 
ezpedient of striking a match. Presently the country be- 
came less rough and hilly. 

" I think we have passed the ränge, Peter, and Wesselton 
cannot be very f ar off. Keep a sharp eye on the look-out 
for lights. Directly we see them, we shall know exactly 
what onr position is. We have taken a very long time to 
cross the hills, and I want to sight the river before day- 
light. We are sure to find bushes or willows growing by the 
bank where we can hide." 

Half an honr's Walking, and Peter said in a low voice, 
^^ There are lights, baas," pointing somewhat to the lef t of the 
track they were taking. 

For a time Yorke could not discem anything. Then a 
light shone out and disappeared almost instantly. '^ That is 
Bomebody carrying a candle or lamp across a room," he said. 
" I am much obliged to him, whoever it is. The road cannot 
be f ar to the right, so bear more the other way. If there 
are any Boers about they would probably feel sure that we 
should strike ofF to the right." 

Making a detour, they presently left the town behind 
them, and kept on due south. They had no fear whatever of 
anyone being on watch beyond Wesselton, and therefore 
stepped out boldly over the slightly undulating ground. 
Once or twice Yorke Struck a match and looked at bis com- 
pasB, to be sure that they were keeping their course. 

" I think we are near the river now, baas," Peter said at 
last 
"What makes you think that, Peter f 
«Smell the water." 
"Do you, Peter? I did not know that it had any smell." 
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^'YeSy baas. Ozen and deer and sheep all can smell it. 
Ozen always quicken their pace when they get near a pooL" 

''That would seem to show that you are right, but still 
I don't think there can be any smell; but there may be 
more damp in the air near water, and their senaes in that 
way are more delicate than that of a white man. As you 
say you think we are near water I have no doubt you are 
right. Anyhow, I hope you are, for I have knocked the 
skin off my shins in half a dozen places among theae rocks, 
and I have pretty nearly twisted my ankle as often» so I 
shall be glad enough to lie down. I certainly had several 
hours' sleep yesterday, but that did not make up for the 
loss of sleep the night before; besides» my feet are getting 
very tender. I have not walked, in all the months I hare 
been out here, as much as during these two nights.^'. 

''Baas walks very welL No Dutchman ever walked half 
as f ar as you do.'* 

"Perhaps not, Peter; they never use their legs. A Boer 
would get on a horse if he only wanted to go £fty yards 
to f etch anything. I used to be a good walker, but on the 
f arm I got to be almost as lazy as the Dutchmen.'' 

A quarter of an hour later a line of bushes rose in front 
of them. 

" That looks as if the river were near.'* 

''Just on other side of the bushes, baas." 

So it tumed out, and after climbing down to it, taking a 
long drink, for they had emptied their water-bottles before 
starting, they took a mouthful of f ood and lay down among 
the bushes. 

"There is not the least occasion to keep watch," Yorke 
Said. " It will be moming soon, and if elther of us wake, 
we can peep out from the edge of the bushes and see if there 
are any Dutchmen in sight. If there are not^ we can sleep 
on as long as we like." 

Yorke did not wake tili the sun was almost overhead. 
The native was crouching down near the bushes. 
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"Well, Peter, 3o you see anything?*^ He asked. 

" I have Seen Boers at that house there going in and out. 
They just rode in, waited half an hour, and rode away 
again. They did not look about at all; just paying a visit." 

"We did not see the house last night, though we xnust 
have passed very close to it." 

" We did not look f or houses, baas, we looked f or river." 

"But as there are horses and cattle grazing about, I 
wonder we did not startle some of them. They must have 
been f arther away from the house. They would have been 
eure to move if we had passed near them." 

^^ Some came near here this moming, baas. Grass longer 
here. When river high, spread over country near." 

"Well, as long as they don't enter the bushes, it does not 
matter, Peter. If they did, and came upon us, they would 
be Startled, and gallop away, and if any Boer happened to 
be looking from that house, he might saunter down here to 
see what caused their f right. 

The day passed quietly, and as soon as it was dark they 
were in motion again. 

" Our course is a very little to the south of west," 
Yorke said. "Now we are quite safe tili we approach the 
road from Kimberley to Jacobsdal. Once past that, it is 
only about ten miles to the railway, and by foUowing the 
latter we shall reach the camp. But we can't go in tili 
moming, f or we have not got the countersign, and so should 
run the risk of being shot by one of our tramp pickets." 

Four hours* tramp took them to the road. They could 
hear, as they approached it, a murmur of voices, and moved 
away to the right and walked for some distance before 
attempting to cross it. 

"The Boers evjdently have parties thrown out to give 
notice of any force approaching from our camp," Yorke 
said, in low tones. " We shall have to be very careful, for 
there is no aaying where they are posted^ and they may 
extend almost up to the railway," 

(Msao V 
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"Tes, we intist take'cäre, baas/ If only two" dtihree, we 
slioöl them"; if möre bf them, ttey shöot Tis. T gö^first, you 
cÖme a'litile after me, Baas. If there' af« Boers, they are 
siire tö te talking, keeping themselves awake^ if not 'tal^ 
stire to-be asleep, then'we pas's them' säfe." • ' 

" Yes, if you don't happen to tread'on thfem." 

"No fear of that, baäs. I--can see littleshrub twenty 
yards away. I see body. of big Boer f arther tHan that.^' 

Tnistingf implicitly tp the sight and heating of the Kaffir, 
Torke foUowed some ten paces behind him, having hiß 
rifle now in bis band ready for nse. Tbey Tiäd gone a quarter 
of a mile, when snddenly on thöir left tbere was a move- 
ment, and a vqice said,^ "Wake üpi Pbilipl tbere is soine- 
tliiii^ möving." ... 

' '^ It"iä- only a deer or a bare;*" tbe? other said sleepily.' 

* "No, it isnV' tbe man replied angrily. "If it bad been 
i wildatiimal it'would bave dasbed away wben' I spoke; 
instead pf tbat, tbe noise stopped. It was footstep^, I 
coulä 'ahnoät swfear; most likely one of tbe räscally Kaffirs 
^ping to tbe Rooinek camp, witb news. We will soon see. 
Come aloiig tbis way; that is wbere tbe söund came from/' 

' .Tprke bad eroucbed down as spori äs be stopped, and saw 

tliat tbe nätiye liäd done' tbe same. In a minnte be saw llie 
putlihes of twö dark figures. 

• " I can see yon ! " tbe Boer wbo bad first spoken sbouted. 
**Wbo afe you, and wbere are you going? Answer, or I 
put a bullet tbrougb your Tiead." 

' Yorke did not believe tbat be was seen, but be knew tbat 
ff tbe. Boers advanced two paces fartber tbey would make 
binr o^t; and tbe first ititimation be would bave tbat tbey 
did so would be given by a rifle bullet. It was a question' of 
Efe" or deatb,' and accordingly be took a steady aim and 
fired.^ Tbe man be'aimed ait feil witbout a cry. As he pulled 
■Sie trigger Yorke 'thrfew Üimself flat upon tbe ground,' and it 
^jräsaft weit that be did so, for the otiier Boer fired wherä 
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e had seen tbe flash of bis rifle. Almost at tue flame mo- 
aent another rifle was discharged, and the Boer dropped bis 
^xui, and with an oath ran off at füll speed. Peter was by 
' ITorke's side before tbe latter conld get on to bis feet. 

"Are you wounded, baas?'* 

"No; by tbe sound tbe sbot went tbrougb my water- 
ottle. Two incbes lower and I sbonld bave bad it in tbe 
ip/' 

^'I was aiming at tbe same man as you/' tbe native 
lid, 'Hill you flred and I saw bim fall^ and before I could 
lange my aim tbe otber man bad flred. I was just too late 
> stop bim,'* 

" It was a good tbing tbat you bit bim, Peter, f or if you 
id not done so be would bave flred again. No doubt bis 

agazine was füll, and tbe nezt sbot migbt bave done its 

isiness. I bad not time to tbink wben I tbrew myself 

>wn; if I bad done so I sbould bave dropped witb my 

!ad towards bim, and tben I could bave flred again, but I 
ent down sideways, and so for tbe moment could not use 

y rifle. You bit tbe otber man in tbe arm, I tbink, for 

3 rifle dropped, be did not tbrow it down. Now, we must 
m our bardest, Peter. Do you bear tbem sbouting? We 

ay as well go straigbt on as any otber way. By tbe row 
ley are making tbey seem to be all over tbe place, so it is 
3 use trying to avoid tbem.'^ 

Keeping close togetber now, tbey ran at tbe top of tbeir 

)eed, cbanging tbeir course occasionally wben tbey beard 

3ices abead of tbem. Tbe noise was all in tbeir f avour, for 

t completely drowned tbe sligbt sound made by tbeir f ootr 

A tteps, and served as a warning to tbem of tbe position of 

ibe various outposts. Tbey maintained tbeir pace for nearly 

mile. Tbe soimds were all bebind tbem now, so tbey broke 
ito a walk, wbich tbey maintained until tbey came upon 
le line of railway. 

** We will walk along on Übe otber side of ibifl. Keep your 
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ears open, Peter, and listen f or the alightest movement. I 
don't know how far our outposts are thrown out, and I 
want to stop before we get near them." 

They bad walked some three miles, when Peter said: 

*^ Stop, baas. I beard a noise; I tbink a soldier is stamping 
bis f eet to warm bimself .'' 

''All rigbt, Peter. I am eure we cannot be very far off 
now, so we will wait tili moming. We can sleep tiU broad 
dayHgbt." 

Tbree hotirs later tbe native toucbed Yorke. 

** Sun is just up. Sball we go on now ? " 

"Certainly. We will sling our rifles again. If we bave 
tbem in our banda tbe sentry migbt tbink it wiser to fire at 
once, witbout asking questions. However, now tbat be can 
see my uniform, I bave little fear of tbat, but it is as 
well to be on tbe safe side.'* 

As tbey approacbed tbey could see tbat tbe sentry called 
to a comrade close by, for anotber at once joined bim. Wben 
tbey came witbin a bundred yards tbe sentry cballenged. 

"An officer witb despatcbes from Bömberley," Yorke re- 
plied. 

"You can come on for a bit," tbe soldier said, "but I 
sball not let you pass f artber until an officer comes.'' 

"I bave a i>ermit from General Golville to enter and 
pass tbe lines." 

"Tben you can come on, but don't toucb tbose guns of 
yours tili I bave seen your permit." 

Tbe sentry was justified in being doubtful, for many of 
tbe Boers bad adopted kbaki-coloured clotbes, and at a very 
sbort distance Yorke migbt well bave been mistaken for one 
of tbese. 

"Tbat ifl all rigbt, sir,'' tbe soldier said, wben be bad 
read tbe permit. "We are obliged to be careful, you know; 
and if you bad come before it got ligbt I could not bave 
let you pass witbout tbe countersign.'' 
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"You were qiiite right to stop me/' Torke said. "It ia 
because I knew that I could not get in without the counter- 
sign that I have been sleeping f or the last three or four 
liours a quarter of a mile away. Did you hear any firing in 
the night?" 

'^I did noty sir; but the man I relieved told me that he 
had heard three shots over to the right, and we were charged 
to be extra vigilant." 

'^You need not be so any longer. One ahot was fired at 
me as I came througb some Boer outposts a couple of miles 
this aide of the road from Jacobsdal. The others are the 
two shots we fired. There are a good many of the Boers 
about, bnt we got through safely." 

''Ifi Kimberley all rigbt, sir? You said you came from 
there." 

" Yefif, they can hold out f or some time." 

'^They won't have to hold out long, sir. We sHall be 
there before another week is over, I bope." 

^'I hope so too," Yorke agreed, and th^i he and Peter 
walked on. 

He foUowed the line of railway. There were two or 
three strong posts upon it, but seeing that be had been 
aUowed to pass by the most advanced sentries, no questions 
were asked him. Nearing the river, he tumed ofF and pro- 
ceeded at once to headquarters. On arriving there he was 
told that General Colville was dressing, and would be out 
in a f ew minutes. 

''Shall I take your name in, sirf " the orderly asked. 

"No, I will wait tili the general is ready." 

In ten minutes General Colville came out with General 
Pole-Oarew, and on seeing Yorke, said heartily: 

"So you are back, Mr. Harberton. We got our search- 
lighta to work last night for the first time, and got into 
oommunication with Kimberley. They have been flashing 
Signals for aome daye, but we have not been able to answer 
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them iintil now. Last night we asked, ^Haa meesengei 
arrived?' and we got an answer, *Yes, and left two days 
ago/ " 

" Then I am afraid my report will be of little nse to yon, 
sir/' 

** On the contrary, we are most anxious to near it. There 
are f ellows in their ranks who have served with us, and one 
or more of these can doubtless read our signals. We have 
only asked them if they could hold out until we arrive, and 
they Said *yes.' We abstained from asking any further 
questions, f or from prisoners we hear that the Boers feel 
snre that Kimberley cannot hold out much longer. Now, 
in the first place, what is your report?" 

^'This is all I have brought, sir. Colonel Kekewich was 
afraid that I might be caught on my way out» consequently 
I only put down, as you see on this slip of paper, bis esti- 
mate of the amount of Stores. It will not take me five 
minutes to write out the names of the various articles to 
whieh the figures refer." 

"And were you caught!" 

"Yes, and this paper was examined; but they could make 
neither head nor tail of it, and threw it on the ground and 
I recovered it. 

" Well, just complete that list, then, and I will take it in 
to Lord Methuen, who is, I am happy to say, going on 
well. But first, you can answer me generally, how long can 
they hold out?" 

" I should think, sir, f or three months. Some items may 
run Short, but in general Colonel Kekewich was of opinion 
that the stores available were considerably greater than 
those indicated by the figures, as most of the residents 
had laid in private stores before the town was altogether 
cut off." 

"That is most satisfactoiy. We may be sure that they 
won't have to wait so long as that. If you wiU write out 
the list at once I will take it in to Lord Methuen, and after 
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tihat you can give me an account of how you got in, and 
how you got away af ter once being canght by the Boers.*' 

Yorke wrote out the list. 

" Very good indeed, much better than I had expected. I 
see you have put a query behind the number of ahell. What 
does that mean? There can be no private störe of shelL" 

" No, sir; but the De Beers people have set to to manuf ac- 
ture them, and have begun to tum them out rapidly. They 
have already been tried, and the gunners can make as good 
practioe as with our own." 

** Good indeed. I see that there is a mark af ter the num- 
ber of the fifuns." 

^^Yes, sir; the De Beers people have begun making a long 
gun. They heard that the Boers are bringing up a hun- 
dred-pounder, and they hope that the one they are making 
will have a longer ränge than that piece, although I believe 
it is not to carry so heavy a shot." 

The two officers left the room with the list; General 
Oolville retumed in a few minutes. ''Lord Methuen will 
see you," he said. " He would like to question you himself ." 

Yorke followed him into another room. Lord Methuen 
was lying on a couch. 

"I congratulate you upon your safe retum, Mr. Har- 
berton," he said. ''It has been a most hazardous Service, 
but the news you have obtained has been invaluable. We 
dared not question Kimberley about their störe of provisions, 
for if their answers were understood by the Boers they 
would see that their chance of reducing the place by hunger 
was so slight that they might decide to abandon the siege 
cmd to march away into the Colony, which is the thing 
of all others we wish to prevent." 

"Colonel Kekewich saw that, sir,'' Yorke said; "and that 
is why he would not give me any written details." 

Lord Methuen asked many particulars as to the defences 
of Kimberley, the effect of the Boer bombardment, and the 
temper of the population. "Did you see Mr. Bhodest" 
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"Yes, ßir/' 

"How does he get on with the commandant ? '* 

" I think, sir, f rom what I heard, that there is some friction 
betweeu him and the military authorities, but nothing serioud 
at alL All the resources of the mines have becn placed by 
him in the hands of the authorities. He is employing a 
large number of Kaffirs in making roads, and these he paya 
and feeds, which is a great relief to the authorities; for they 
have twice tried to send the Kaffirs out of the town, but both 
times the Boers have compelled them to retum, no doubt 
because they think that the more mouths there are to f eed, 
the sooner the provisions will be exhausted." 

''And now, Mr. Harberton, teil us how you managed to 
get into the town and to retum here." 

Yorke related his adventures. 

'' You have been f ortunate indeed^" the general said^ '' and 
faave had three very narrow escapes — ^in the first place, at that 
hut which you defended so stoutly; in the next place, when 
you were first taken prisoner; and lastly, in getting through 
the Boer lines this side of Jacobsdal, to say nothing of your 
escape at Boshof . Your TTaffir must be a stout f ellow." 

'' He is, sir. Without his assistance I should by this time 
be a long way on my read to Pretoria." 

" Well, your Services have been most valuable, and I shall 
have great pleasure in recommending you for a conunission if 
you would like to take one." 

''I thank you very much, sir. I should feel it a great 
honour. And even if I resigrned at the end of the war it 
would be all my life a gratification to have received the 
Queen's commission." 

" I suppose you would prefer the cavalry ? ^ 

«Yea sir." 

" Well, then, I will recommend that you be gazetted to the 
9th Lancers. The colonel will be glad to have you; what 
with casualties and illness he is short of subaltems. You 
have been very favourably reported bef ore for your expedi- 
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tion from De Aar across the Orange Biver, and there can be 
no doubt that my recommendation will be acceded to at once.'' 

^ May I ask what I am to do with the twenty Kaffir scoiita 
who have been working under me?" 

'^You Lad better band them over to Major Bimington. 
He will know how to employ thenu*' 

'^ Will you see, generale that Mr. Harberton is put in Orders 
as provisionally appointed second Lieutenant in the 9th 
LancerSy but detailed f or special duty as extra aide-de-<3amp 
to General Pole-Carew ? " 

" Thank you," that officer said. " I shall be very glad to 
have him, f or I am one short already. Mr. Lucas is down 
with fever of some sort, and the doctor says that if he does 
not get better he must send him oß to the base hospitaL I 
think Mr. Harberton would be much more useful with me 
than he could be with bis regiment. I wiU ride over with 
him to the Lancer Camp and introduce him to the oolonel." 

'' Thank you; that would be best. When telegraphing 
home to-day, will you say that Mr. Harberton, second lieu- 
tenant in the Cape Town Biflemen, has been provisionally 
appointed second lieutenant 9th Lancers for very distin- 
guished Services in carrying despatches into and out of 
Kimberley and upon other occasions? That will settle the 
matter at once, and we shall have an answer in two or three 
days?" 

" Have you a horse, Mr. Harberton! " General Pole-Carew 
asked as they lef t the house. 

" Yes, a very good one; but it is at Bimington's camp.'* 

The general tumed to the orderly who was holding bis 
horse and bis own. *' Hand your horse to this gentleman; he 
wiU retum it to you in half an hour. Wait here tili he 
does so." 

The Lancers were encamped a mile away to the north. 
Some of the tents had now come up. From one of these 
the colonel came out, and the sentry at the door told him that 
the general was approaching. 
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" Gk)od-moming, colonel!" the latter said as he dis- 
moiinted. I have come to introduce to you Lieutenant Har- 
berton. Lord Methuen has telegraphed home recommending 
him for a commission in your regiment. The provisional 
appointment will be in Orders this moming. He has won 
the commission by carrying a despatch into Kimberley and 
retuming with a message from Kekewich at, I need not say, 
immense risk. He has performed other meritorious Services. 
He has been hitherto a lieutenant in the Cape Town Biües, 
and has been attached to Bimington's Corps. I am afraid, 
however, that at present you will derive no benefit from bis 
Services, as I have commandeered him as one of my aides in 
place of Lucas, who is ill. He speaks Taal like a native.'' 

" I should have been very glad to have him, sir, for I am 
Short of officers. But no doubt, speaking Dutch as he does, 
he will be stiU more useful to you." 

'^ Yes, none of my staff speak the language well. I should 
ihink that it would be a good thing for you to ask Biming- 
ton to let you have one or two of bis men. You might find 
them of great advantage with scouting parties, when we once 
move again. If you like, I will ask him myself ; I am going 
to bis camp now." 

" Thank you I It would certainly be of great use, and of 
course such a request Coming from you would be complied 
with at once.'' 

"I will leave you here, Mr. Harberton. I shall not want 
you to-day, and you may as well get acquainted with the 
officers of your regiment. Lucas may rejoin again soon, and 
then you may join them. At any rate, when you ride over 
here with a message it would be more pleasant for you to be 
acquainted with them. 

** I shall f eel obliged, colonel, if you will send one of your 
men to head-quarters to band over the horse Mr. Harberton 
is riding to the trooper he will find waiting there. His own 
horse is at Bimington's camp; it is only a quarter of a mile 
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away. No doubt hj will be going over theie preaeaaüy, es 
he has been attached to them f or some little time. 

** You will come in tbis evening, Mr. Harberton, and take 
np your quarters witb my staff. I believe tbere is still an 
empty room; if not, they will find one for you close by/' 

" We are just going to sit down to breakf ast, Mr. Harber- 
ton/' the colonel said. '^It will be a good opportunity for 
introducing you to the officers, and we shall all be glad to 
hear how you got into Kimberl^y, and what you f ound there." 

Five minutes later Yorke was sitting down to breakf ast at 
a long table f ormed of packing cases and a rough board. He 
had been introduced to the officers, and at the colonel's re- 
quest had taken bis seat nezt to him. After the meal was 
over he gave an account of bis adventures in entering and 
leaving Kimberley. 

''Well managed indeed!'' the colonel said. ''That Kaffir 
of yours must be a capital f ellow." 

** He is, sir, and I should be very sorry to part with him; I 
have a Dutch trooper with xne aa my servant, but I can take 
him in to look af ter my horse." 

** I will take him, if you don't want him, and he will come," 
one of the captains said. '' I have a boy I took on at Orange 
Biver, but he is of no use at all. Of course you can have 
him again if you join us." 

"Thank you; but I would not part with him on any ac- 
count, after what he has done for me; I shall certainly keep 
him with me as long as I remain out here, and shall see that 
he is completely settled before I go home. Besides, I should 
need him again if I ever am sent on another ezpedition." 

After breakfast the Lancers went out to make a recon- 
naissance towards Magersf ontein, and Yorke walked over to 
Bimington's camp. Hans ran out to meet him. 

" So you have retumed, Master Yorke I I have not dept 
for the last two nights, I have been so anziöus about you.'' 

^ Yes, I got through all right, Hans. I was held prisonec 
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f or twenty-f our bours^ but Long Peter got me ont. I will 
teil you all about it later.'* 

" You are going to stay bere now, I bope ? " 

" No. Qeneral Pole-Carew bas put me on bis stafF. You 
are to come witb me as an orderly." 

'^ I am glad/' Hans eaid. ^ I don't care wbat I do so long 
as I am witb you/' 

" You bave been getting on all rigbt, I trust, wbile I was 
away. I bope tbe Kaffirs bave bebaved well ? *' 

" Yes; tbey bave been out twice in tbe direction of Jacobs- 
dsl, but tbey could not get near tbe place. Tbe Boer out- 
posts are a long way out." 

^ Yea, tbey nearly sbot me last nigbt. We ran rigbt into 
tbe middle of tbem." 

Tbey were by tbis time elose to tbe camp, and some of 
tbe officers joined Yorke. 

*'Have you been into Bämberleyf " tbey asked at once. 

"Yes. I met witb no difficulty until I was nearly tbere, 
but managed to get in after a skirmisb. I bad worse luck 
getting outy f or I was caugbt. However, my Kaffir came to 
tbe rescue, and I got back witbout mucb trouble." 

"And bow are tbey getting on tbere?" 

"Tbey can bold out for a long time, and are, I tbink, 
quite strong enougb to beat ofi any attack tbat can be made 
upon tbem. I tbink tbe Boers know it too, for tbey bave 
made no serious assault, tbougb tbey keep on firing." 

" I suppose you are Coming back to us now ? " 

"No, Lord Metbuen bas recommended me for a commis- 
sion in tbe Lancers, and General Pole-Carew bas put me on 
to bis staff, as one of bis aides bas fever." 

Tbe otbers congratulated bim warmly. "I tbougbt you 
would get a commission," one of tbem said, "wben I beard 
tbat you bad imdertaken to get tbrougb to Kimberley. I am 
sure you deserve it, for it must bave been beastly dangeroua 
work." 

Yorke remained in tbe camp an bour;^ and bad to teil bis 
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fitory over again. He arranged with the colonel that the 
Eaffir scouts ahould remain with him until he had spoken to 
the head of the Intelligence Department, who might wish 
to employ them himself , and then he and Hans mounted and 
rode into the camp on the Modder. Long Peter was sitting 
quietly where Yorke had lef t him. The latter told him of 
the changes that had taken place. 

" Of course I ahall take you with me^ Peter, and the horses 
will be in your special charge. Hans will look.^after other 
matters. After what we have gone through together, I shall 
aways keep you with me as long as I remain out here, unless, 
of course, you yourself wish to leave me." 

'^ I shall never want to do that, baas. You have treated us 
all well, as if we had been your children, and now we have 
f ought the Boers together, I hope alwaya to be with you. I 
have got some money, and I will buy a pony, so as to be able 
always to keep up with you. I can buy one for a pound after 
the next battle." 

"Do not do so tili I teil you, Peter. I know that Kaffir 
boys always do ride when they go with their masters, but I 
do not know whether it would be the proper thing for officers 
on the stafP. At any rate, do nothing tili I teil you. When 
it is necessary you should have a horse, I will buy one for 
you." 

Having arranged this matter, Yorke remained with his 
regiment until the evening. There was nothing for him to 
change in his uniform, except to fasten metal badges ehow- 
ing the number and name of the regiment to his shoulder- 
etrap. He could not obtain the red tabs which were the 
badge of the staff for the collar of his jacket. After dinner 
he rode back to head-quarters, where he f ound that a room 
had been got ready for him. 

Troops were now arriving. The 12th Lancers had come 
up, and a battery of Horse Artillery. The Higfaland Brigade, 
consisting of the 2nd Black Watch, Ist Gordons, 2nd Sea- 
f orths, and the let Highland Light Lif antiyj nezt da^ camo 
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into camp, and the artillery were f urther reinf oroecl by foiir 
howitzers. The line of conununications had been strength- 
ened by the Oanadians, Austraüans^ and several line r^- 
ments being posted along the railway f rom De Aar to Bei- 
mont. 

On the 9th the Horse Artillery, 9th Lancers, and the heayy 
naval guns moved forward and opened fire on the stony hills 
that constituted the Boer positions. All day the guns 
thiindered, searching out every rock behind which it was 
thought the Boers might be lurking. The naval guns dis- 
tribiited their heavy shell broadcast, the great douds of 
yeUow smoke showing where the lyddite charges had burst. 
Bat the Boers made no reply. Not a gun spoke out in 
retum, not a Boer was visible on the face of the hills — noth- 
ing showed where their artillery was, or where their trenches 
stretched. All in the camp were fiUed with excitement. It 
was certain that the time was at band when they would 
meet the foe in strength face to face, and, formidable as 
was the position, no one doubted the result. At the same 
time the silence of the enemy, the uncertainty as to .their 
strength and position, could not but inspire a certain feeling 
of uneasiness. 

On the af temoon of the lOth the Black Watch, Seaforths, 
Argyle and Sutherlands, and Highland Light Inf antry moved 
out. The Gordons had only come in that moming, and re- 
mained in camp. The 9th Lancers, mounted infantry, and 
all the artillery accompanied the force. When within three 
miles of the enemy's position the force halted. It was 
raining heavily, but there was nothing for it but to lie 
down upon the wet ground, with one blanket for every two 
men. At one o'clock in the moming they were on their feet 
again. 

The Position held by the Boers was of great strengtL The 
centre, Scholtz Kop, was very steep and lofty; it was cloee 
to the line of railway, and Spytfontein Station lay at its 
f oot. So strong did it appear, and furaishedf as it doubt- 
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less was, with artlüery^ it could only have been carried with 
immense loss. Some distance to the left were the Magere- 
fontein kopjee, less forbidding and rough than those of Spyt- 
fontein, and from these to the river stretched a low hill, 
covered with bush from eight to ten feet high. Magersfon- 
tein once taken would render this hill nntenable, and would 
enable Scholtz Kop to be taken in flank or rear. It was 
therefore against this point that the attack by the Highland 
Brigade, under Qeneral Wauchope, was to be made. 

It was piteh dark when the coliimn started — so dark that 
it was considered impossible f or the men to keep touch with 
each other marching in line, and accordingly they moved 
in mass of quarter columns. Strangely enough, not a Single 
scout was thrown out ahead, probably because the general 
thought that it would be impossible to follow them in the 
dark, and moreover, that, should they come upon the Boers 
suddenly and Are be opened, the attack by surprise would 
be altogether spoiled, and the Boers be f ully prepared before 
the main body could arrive. It is certain, however, that had 
the usual precautions been adopted the catastrophe that fol- 
lowed would have been avoided. Slowly feeling their way 
along, the great colunm, four thousand streng, moved on 
silentiy. The men were drenched to the skin, hungry, in 
doubt as to the nature of the position they had to attack, 
and oppressed by the darkness and strangeness of the Situ- 
ation. 

They were still some distance from the hill when Orders 
were given for the column to open out into line; but instead 
of being, as their Commander believed, a good half mile 
from the enemy's lines, they were within two hundred yards 
of them, for the Boers had, with great craft and ability, dug 
a great trench along the whole face of their position a 
quarter of a mile out on the piain. No suspicion had been 
entertained in our camp of the existence of this defence, 
and the Highlanders had marched unsuspectingly into the 
trap. As they were in the act of opening out, with the Black 
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Watch in the oentre, the Seaf orths to the left, tHe Argyle 
and Sutherlands to the rights and the Highland Light In- 
f antry in reserve, a light was flashed on their left by one 
of the Boers, who had probably kept near the colunm as it 
advanced. In an instant a blaze of fire ran along the whole 
front, and a storm of bnllets smote the colunm. It told jnost 
heavily upon the Black Watch. For half a minute the roar 
of nmsketry was nnceasing, then for a moment it ceased. 
The Boers had emptied the magazines of their rifles. 

It was but a temporary pause, for in a f ew seconds the fire 
again burst out. The loss among the Black Watch had 
already been frightful. General Wauchope had fallen, to- 
gether with a large number of the officers, and although at 
first the men had prepared to charge, it was impossible to 
withstand the £re, and they ran back, spreading confusion 
in the ranks of the Seaforths, who were still behind them. 
The latter, however, remained steady. They had naturally 
suffered less heavily than the corps in front of them, and 
they stood their ground, lying down and retuming the fire 
of their hidden f oes. The Black Watch halted and lay down 
behind them. As time went on the troops managed gradu- 
«Uy to extend, two companies of the Seaforths moving out 
to the right, while the Argyle and Sutherlands, and the 
Highland Light Inf antry crept farther still to the right in 
hopes of being able to open a flanking fire on the enemy. 

But these movements were not executed without heavy 
loss. Twice the Seaforths sprang to their feet and advanced 
by rushes at the trenches. Some even made their way to 
within a few yards of them. But it was light now. The 
officers were shot down and the men decimated, and each 
time thQ survivors sullenly feil back. For three hours they 
1^ upon the ground near the spot where they had been at- 
tacked. No help came to them, for incomprehensibly. this 
brigade had been sent forward alone, and without reserves, 
to attack the whole force of the Boers in an immensely 
0trong Position. Some of the artilleiy had« howeveri ad- 
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yanoed with great boldness, and tlieir fire ix> some extent 
relieved the pressure. The Boers had now pushed along the 
low bush-covered hill between Magersfontein and the river, 
and had opened a flanking fire on the Highlanders. At seyen 
o'clock'Lord Airlie bronght up the 12th Lancers, dismounted 
two squadrons, and, aided by a battery of horse artillery, 
who pressed forward to within two hundred yarda of the 
fighting line, and took up their position on the right of 
the Highland Brigade^ to some extent checke(| the fire from 
that quarter. 

Two hours later the brigade of Ouards came up. Two 
battalions of the Coldstreams occupied the ground nezt to 
the dismounted men. The Grenadiers prolonged the line 
until they were in touch with the Yorkshires, who were 
guarding the drift across the Modder Biver. The other 
half battalion took up a post by the three batteries, which 
had stationed themselyes in rear of the Highland Brigade. 
StiU farther to the left was the naval g\m near the rail- 
way, which was protected from an attack in that direction 
by the Northamptons, while a Howitzer battery further in 
adyance joined it in maintaining a heayy cannonade. At 
n^-day the Gordons arrived to support the Highlanders, 
who all these hours were lying within two or three hundred 
yards of the Boer trenches unable to move, while their f oes 
were unwilling to risk taking the offensiye. They had sey^ 
eral timea threatened to do so, but the fire of the Horse 
Artillery guns had each time caused them to abandon their 
intention. 

At two in the aftemoon the Boer fire, which had some- 
what slackened, again broke out fiercely to the left. It 
appeared that an attacking force was at band, and the men 
of the Highland Brigade, parched with thirst, unneryed by 
the fearful ordeal they had gone through, bumed and blis- 
tered by the sun, staggered back, losing heayily, and little 
by little retired until thqy reached the line of the guns, 
three^uarters of a mile in their rear. Th^y straglgled in in 
(M88e) o 
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groupSy regiments mized up together. Here they balted, andl 
the few officers who remained alive did their utmost to rc" 
Store Order and cohesion. Not until five o'clock in the afi 
temoon was this accomplished, when, just as they were about 
to advance again, the Boer batteries^ which had strangely 
enough been silent all day, opened fire. A shell ezploded a 
Short distance away f rom the brigade, and at once they broke 
down again. The oflSicers in vain endeavoured to restrain 
them; the men could not be rallied until they reached the 
field hospital camp. 

For once nature had overcome the dauntless spirit of some 
of the finest soldiers in the world. For thirteen hours they 
had been under a tremendous fire; during that time they had 
been practioally without Orders. Their beloved general had 
fallen, together with many of the senior officers; but even if 
these had lived it would have been impossible to send Orders 
from point to point, or to arrange for any general action, 
since the slightest movement of position was certain to at- 
tract a rain of bullets. They were, in fact, bewildered and 
dazed by the roar of musketry so terrible and unexpected, 
the heavy losses, the impossibility of movement, still more 
of getting at their foes. Their inability to do aught but 
suffer had broken them down. It speaks highly indeed for 
the discipline and courage of these soldiers that at Paarde- 
berg they should have entirely recovered their morale, and 
have shown their old conspicuous bravery, unsurpassed by 
that of any other regiment. 

The brigade of Guards maintained their position all night. 
They had covered the retreat of the Highlanders, and now 
prevented the Boers from taking the offensive, and held their 
post until they were next moming recalled to camp. They 
then drew off, suffering somewhat severely as they did so, 
under a heavy artillery fire. 

The losses in the Highland Brigade were fffteen officers 
and one hundred and twenty-two men killed, thirty-one offi- 
cersy f our hundred and twenty-one men wounded, two officers 
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and one hundred and ten men missing. The Beer loss was 
caused almost entirely by our artillery fire, as some of the 
guns had been able to sweep portions of their trenches. Their 
official account gave it as seventy killed and two hundred 
and three wounded, but an intercepted letter placed it very 
much higher, and reported their loss at f rom twelve hundred 
to fif teen hundred. 



OHAPTEK Xn 



A PRISONER 



IT was a dreary time in camp during the two days when 
ihe Operation of collecting and burying the dead was 
going on. The stillness which prevailed was in strong con- 
trast with the activity and cheerfubiess which reigned be- 
fore the battle. Then the men had joked and laughed in 
anticipation of the success they confidently ezpected, now 
they moved about silently. Not only were they grieving over 
the heavy losses, and sympathizing deeply with the Highland 
regiments, which had sufFered so terribly, but all feit that 
the attempt could not be renewed, and that they were 
doomed to a long period of inaction until large reinforce- 
ments could arrive. 

General Gatacre had suffered a very heavy reverse at 
Stormberg on the day bef ore Magersfontein was f ought. He 
had made a long night march in hopes of surprising the 
Boers, but by the treachery or ignorance of his guides, and 
the fact that the Boers had been apprised of his intention 
by rebel sympathizers, he had himself fallen into an ambush. 
Everything had, indeed, from the first, gone wrong. The 
intention of the general had been allowed to leak out two 
days previously, and thus the large portion of the Popula- 
tion who were disloyal had ample time to warn the Boers 
at Stormberg. The trucks in which the troops were to be 
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conveyed as f ar as Molteno were not assembled at the time 
named, and two hours were therefore lost« A portion of 
the column missed their way in the dark, and were miles 
distant from the main foroe when the üght began. Lastly, 
instead of the troops being allowed perf ect rest during the 
day before starting on an expedition which demanded all 
their strength and vigour, they had been up early, and spent 
hours linder arms, going through the fatigue of a field day; 
and so wom-out were they when the time for action arrived; 
that many feil asleep while the battle was raging. 

Thus, as the Boers were posted in an inaccessible position, 
the action was a massacre rather than a fight, and had it not 
been for the splendid bravery of the artillerymen, the whole 
force would have been killed or forced to surrender. The 
I088 in killed and wounded was not great, the casualties being* 
under one hundred, but six hundred men of the Irish Eifles 
and the Northumberlands were taken prisoners, and two 
guns lost. The large number of captives was due to two 
causes. First, in their attempt to get at the enemy, some of 
the troops had climbed the rock to a point where f urther 
advance was impossible, and retreat, under the tremendous 
fire maintained upon them, meant certain death. Secondly, 
many were overpowered by fatigue and want of sleep, stag- 
gered out of the ranks during the retreat, and, dropping on 
the ground, slept until they woke to find themselves pris- 
oners. 

There was yet further bad news to come, for, four days 
after Magersfontein, Buller was defeated in his attempt to 
force the Boer lines, guns were lost, and there was a heavy 
death-roU. It was no consolation to the men who had fought 
at Magersfontein to know that they were not alone in mis- 
fortune, and that similar reverses had been encountered in 
Natal and Cape Colony. 

The question that each asked the other was, What would 
they say in England? Would the same craven policy that 
had prevailed after Majuba be adopted, and another sur- 
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render be made to the Boers? or would the nation show the 
energy that had in old times been evinced when danger was 
greatest, and rise to the occasion? Even in that case, many 
weeks must elapse before sufficient reinforcements could 
arrive from England to enable them to take the offensive 
again; for that another advance against the Boer position 
was impossible even the most sanguine had to admit. 

The whole f oroe were now gathered on the Modder, and 
they had no fear that the Boers would be able to drive them 
from it. But this was but a poor consolation. All were 
buming to retrieve the last defeat, and it was gall and 
wormwood to know that they would be f orced to remain in- 
active. In the camp of the Scottish regiments the feeling 
was bitter in the extreme. Now that the long agony of the 
conflict, which had broken down the nerve of the strengest, 
was over, they feit that they had to some extent tamished 
the reputation of regiments which had hitherto been without 
a blemish, and the blame was thrown by them, not on the 
general whom they so loved, but upon Lord Methuen. The 
imputation was an unf ounded one. The task before Lord 
Methuen was one of enormous difficulty. The point he had 
selected for attack was the best that could have been chosen. 
The only fault committed by him was, that he did not risk 
the lives of a few mounted men, by sending small parties 
out to reconnoitre the veldt to the foot of the kopjes, in 
Order to discover the exact Position of the Boer trenches. 

His instructions had been dear. The force was to advance 
to within attacking position of the kopjes, and there to halt 
until daybreak. The arrangements for the advance of the 
brigade were, as always, left to the discretion of the brig'a- 
dier. It was for him to send the advance guards to f eel the 
way, and for him to order the heavy column to deploy 
into open order. These precautions were not taken by Gen- 
eral Wauchope. A trap had been set, and he feil into that 
trap without taking any of the usual precautions, and he 
atoned for the mistake with his life. To the gallant regi- 
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ments themselves no blame can be attributable for their f ail« 
iire. It is true that they broke down linder the strain, but 
it may be doubted whether any soldiers in the world coiüd 
have witbstood it better. The surprise had been complete, 
and nearly five hundred men had fallen in a few minutes 
linder that terrible fire, to which they could make no effect- 
ive reply. They had maintained themselves all day linder 
a blazing sun, with the ground round them tom up by bullets, 
and the slightest movement entailing certain deatL Their 
eonaequent depression of spirits was increased by the ez- 
haustion due to want of f ood and water. A great Propor- 
tion of their officers had fallen, and there was no one to give 
them Orders. It was not wonderful, then, that their nerves 
failed them, and that, when at the end of that awful day 
they gathered, the bursting of a shell near should have scat- 
tered like sheep soldiers who, in other circumstances, would 
have marched up to a cannon's mouth without flinching. It 
must be remembered, too, that the conduct of the Oordons, 
and the splendid bravery they showed, went far in itself 
to retrieve the high reputation of the Highland regiments. 
Three days after Magersfontein, deneral Pole-Carew said 
to Yorke: "An officer with a patrol is going down the line 
to Graspan to see that the rails are clear for the train of 
wounded that will start later. I shall be obliged if you will 
go with them, and carry a despatch from Lord Methuen» 
giving particulars of the wounded who will come in by the 
train, and ordering medical comforts and fatigue parties to 
be in readiness; also a second despatch, with Orders to the 
ofScer commanding there. After the attack they made on 
Belmont a few days ago, it is highly necessary to take every 
precaution against an attack at Graspan by the Boers irora 
Jacobsdal. They are sure to be more active after their 
success here." 
"Very well, sir. When does the party start t" 
** In half an hour's time. The despatches will be ready for 
you in ten zninutes. When you have leceived the reply. 
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you need not wait f or the party to retum, but ride straight 
back.*' 

"Very good, sir; I will retum here in a quarter of an 
hour." 

'' Hans, I want my horse saddled at once/' Yorke said, as 
he joined bis foUower. 

" Yes, Master Yorke. Am I to saddle my own too ? " 

'^No. I am only riding to Graspan with a despatcb, and 
am joining a party wbo are going there to see tbat the line 
is in good Order. I sball be back to dinner.'' 

In a quarter of an bour Yorke, baving received bis des- 
patcbes, rode o£P to the camp of the Lancers. The party was 
already prepared f or a start. It consisted of an officer and 
twelve men. The former was already known to Yorke. 

"I beard tbat you were going witb us, Harberton," be 
Said, as Yorke rode up. " I sball be glad of your Company. 
It is dull work riding alone, especially wben you bave notb- 
ing to do but see tbat tbe rails bave not been torn up in tbe 
nigbt." 

"I don't suppose tbere is mucb fear of tbat," Yorke re- 
plied, "for if tbe Boers bad been tbere, they would bave 
been sure to cut tbe telegrapb wire, and tbey bave not done 
60. I know tbat messages bave been excbanged tbis mom- 
ing." 

"If tbey can communicate," tbe officer said, "I don't see 
wby you sbould bave been sent witb a despatcb." 

"Tbe lines and wires are so fully occupied by messages 
to De Aar and to tbe Cape, and backwards and forwards 
between tbe general and tbe bome autborities, tbat tbey can- 
not be spared for details to Graspan; and personally, I 
would mucb ratber be cantering over tbere and back tban be 
idle in camp." 

"Tbat is just my feeling," tbe otber said. "I am afraid 
tbat it will be a long time before we bave mucb to do bere. 
However, tbere is one comf ort, we sball bave a cbance to get 
supplies f rom tbe base. Tbey would not let us telegrapb. 
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80 we have sent a man down to Cape Town with a lon^ list 
of Orders. Whether or not we ahall get them throngh, I 
don't know. Now, if you are ready, I will start." 

The Order was given, and the party rode off at a trot. 

^ One f eels quite glad to get out of camp," the officer said. 
"Everyone is so completely in the dumps that it is down- 
right misery to remain there. However, I don't expect it 
will last very long. We shall cheer up a bit if we hear that 
the people at home are not disheartened, and are going to 
send out a big lot of troops and carry the thing through, 
whatever it costs." 

" I have no doubt they will/' Yorke said. " It is not of ten 
we back down because we have had a heavy blow. Look how 
we buckled to at the time of the Mutiny." 

"I sincerely hope so," the officer said; "but one can never 
feel sure after the way we surrendered to the Boers before. 
It makes one sick to think of it even now. Still, three such 
blows as they have had in the course of a week are pretty 
hard to bear. However, let us hope that the whole country 
will harden their hearts and determine that the thing must 
be carried through." 

So talking, they rode along until they came to a spot 
where the f oot of one of the hills extended almost up to 
the line. Then there was a sudden shout. Some fifty Boers 
rose from behind the rocks, and a heavy volley was poured 
into the little party. The officer in command and seven of 
the troopers feil. Yorke's horse went down suddenly, shot 
through the head, and the other £ve troopers galloped on 
at fuU speed, the Boers keeping up an incessant fire upon 
them. Three feil, and but two rode on to Graspan. Yorke's 
leg was pinned under his fallen horse, and he made no 
effort to rise, for he knew that any motion would draw a 
dozen rifle-shots on him. When the £ring had ceased the 
Boers came down. 

^ 1 surrender," Yorke said^ as the first came up to bi-m^ 

" Are you wounded ? " 
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^1^0, ezcept that my leg feels cruflhed under my horse. 
I would rather have been wounded myself than have lost 
him." 

" You will have no occasion f or him at present/' the Boer 
Said; and, calling two or three others to him, they raised the 
horse sufficiently to be able to drag Yorke out. 

" The others are all dead," one of the Boers said. " Some 
of them got half a dozen bullets through them. This is an 
officer, isn't it ? '' 

" Yes," Yorke replied, " I am a subaltem in the 9th Lan- 
cers, you can see «the number on my shoulder-strap; and I 
carry a field-glass and revolver as well as a rifle/' 

"What is your name?" 

"Yorke Harberton/' 

" Can you walk ? " 

" I don't think I can at present/' Yorke said, " but I may 
be able to do so presently." 

"That won't do/' the man said, "We shall be having 
some of the cavalry from Graspan on us, as the two men, 
who have got away will ride there with the news. How- 
ever, we have got spare ponies behind the hill here. Two 
of you take this youngster, and carry him. I suppoae you 
were not in command here ? " he went on, as two men lif ted 
Yorke from the ground and carried him off. 

"No, that officer was in command." 

"I see he is older than you. I suppose he was taking 
some message to Graspan ? " 

" He did not teil me," Yorke answered truthf ully, " and it 
was not my business to ask him; but of course he must have 
had some Orders. More troops are Coming along — ^three or 
f our hundred, I believe." 

"Then, there is no time to lose. Hurry on, menl I 
will see if the officer has any despatches on him." 

He rejoined the party just as they reached the ponies. 

"Not a scrap of paper of any sort," he said. "He can 
only have had verbal orders. It won't do f or us to carry out 
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the business we came here f or, f or they might be npon ub 
bef ore we had time to pull up half a dozen rails, and were 
"we to try it they might catch us bef ore we had time to get 
away. At any rate, we have done a good moming's work — 
ten men and an officer; we have got a prisoner, two pairs 
of field-glasses, two revolvers, and ten carbines/' 

Three hours' riding took the party to Jacobsdal. Yorke's 
leg had hurt a good deal on stai^ting, but the pain had to a 
great extent gone ofF bef ore reaching the town, and now he 
found he could walk. He had managed, as he rode^ to tear 
up the despatches he had received, and had, one by one, 
chewed up the pieces and swallowed them. They could, even 
if discovered, have done no härm now; but had they been 
found at first, the Boers would no doubt have tom up the 
line, and might have caused an accident that would have 
been fatal to many of the wounded. Had he been asked 
the question, he must have produced them; but regarding 
him only as a young subaltem, they had not thought for a 
moment that, going with a senior officer, he would be trusted 
with despatches. He was, however, glad when he got rid 
of the last fragment, and still more so when, on being placed 
in the guard-room, he was searched from head to f oot. He 
was supplied with food and treated with some consideration 
by the Boers, who were in high spirits at the three great 
successes they had gained. 

" Why don't your soldiers give it up ? " one of them asked 
him. "They must see by this time that they are no good 
against us. We woiild allow them to go down to the coast 
and embark on bocurd ship without molesting them." 

" There is an old saying with us," Yorke replied, " that a 
British soldier never knows when he is beaten; and though 
certainly we have been unf ortunate lately, I can assure you 
ihat the idea that we are beaten for good has not occurred 
to any of us. We are angry at our defeats, but in no way 
disheartened. We consider that the war has only just begun 
yet, and have no doubt that twice as many men as are in 
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South Africa now, will be sent out as soon as the ehips can 
be got ready f or them.'* 

" Poor fellowsl '' the Boer said. " We hear that they have 
to be made drunk to get them on board ahip, and those that 
won't drink have to be ironed.'' 

''I am afraid/' Yorke said, ''that you hear a great many 
lies, and you may be quite sure that that is one of them. 
I can teil you the last news we had was that the Militia 
regiments, which are only raised f or home serviee, and some 
even of the Volunteers, have sent in applications asking to 
be allowed to come out on Service/' 

''Ahl they don't know what is before them, poor ladsl 
Either death, or, if they escape that, imprisonment tili the 
war is over and we allow them to go away. I do not say 
that your soldiers are not brave. They astonished us at 
Belmont and Oraspan. But those were mere skirmishes." 

" But we crossed the Modder in your teeth." 

"Yes/* the Boer admitted reluctantly, "it looked like it; 
but we did not want to stop you altogether there, only to 
encourage you to march against our real position at Spyt- 
f ontein. We knew you had no chance there, and intended 
to annihilate you.'^ 

"Yes, but you did not do it," Yorke said with a smile. 
"We sufFered heavily from blundering up against your 
trenches, of whose existence we knew nothing; but there 
was no annihilation about it. It is the opinion of many that 
if we had pushed forward all along the line in the after- 
noon, we should have won the position; at any rate, your 
men were very careful not to make a counter attack." 

''We are only waiting for Ladysmith and Kimberley to 
fall,'' the Boer said; "then we shall all advance into Cape 
Oolony, break up the railways, and, joined by the whole of 
the Dutch peoplc, sweep all before us to Cape Town." 

"It is a good Programme," Yorke agreed; "but neither 
Ladysmith nor Kimberley have fallen yet." 

"They cannot hold out much longer," the man replied. 
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^^When the people of Kimberley leam that help has failed 
to come to them, they will not be f ools enough to starve any 
longer. As for Ladysmith, it is as good as taken; the 
garrison cannot hold out many days longer. Then Joube/t 
will advance with bis whole army, and drive Buller down to 
the ships at Durban." 

"Well, we shall see," Yorke said. "We are not likely to 
convince each other. Where do you send your prisoners to ? " 

"To Pretoria. A good many of them are already there 
— ^seven or eight hundred from Natal, six hundred from 
Stormberg — ^and this is only the beginning. We have a f ew 
others we picked up here; I ezpect you will all be sent ofP in 
a day or two. I don't think you will be badly off at first; 
but when we get Buller's men and the men here, saf ely stowed 
away, you will hardly be as well off, for I should say that 
there will be a difficulty in getting provisions for twenty 
thousand men or so. But perhaps there won't be so many, 
for I hear that we have killed over twenty thousand, and 
we have only lost twenty or thirty men." 

" But I should think that at least you here cannot believe 
the last item," Yorke said. " Something like a hundred 
bodies have been fished out of the Modder, and there is no 
doubt that a still greater number were carried off the field. 
I don't «ay that you lost as heavily as we did; but when I 
say that you had two hundred killed, without counting 
Magersf ontein, I feel sure that I am under the mark." 

"Oh! there may be some mistake about the thirty," the 
Boer said with a grim smile. " Still, you have certainly lost 
a great many more than we have; even at Bebnont and Gras- 
pan, though you did tum us out of our kopjes, you lost at 
least five to our one." 

" That may be true enough. But a f orce attacking across 
the oi>en must always lose more than men who shoot them 
down from behind rocks, and who have their horses close by 
on which they can gallop away as soon as they find that they 
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are getting the worst of it. If we ever get yon in the open 
I fancy that your losses will be as heavy as oura/' 

" We shoiild be f ools if we let you/' the Boer said. " We 
are too slim for that. We fight on our own ground." 

" Yes; but if you invade Cape Colony, as you talk about, 
we shall be fighting on ground of our choosing, and you will 
find out the differenee then." 

Three days later Yorke started, with some fifteen other 
prisoners, one of whom was an officer, for Bloemfontein. 
They were placed in light carts and guarded by twenty Boers 
on horseback. The officer, who had been captured a fort- 
night before, said to Yorke after they had introduced them- 
selves to each other: 

"I am glad to meet someone who can give me a true ac- 
count of what has taken place sinee I was captured. Of 
course I did not believe the Boer reports, but they were seri- 
ous enough to make me feel very uneasy, for if there were 
any truth in them, even allowing for exaggeration, it cer- 
tainly seemed that we must have been awfully cut up." 

" The casualties have been heavy, but certainly not greater 
than would be expected, considering that the Boers held very 
streng positions, from which we tumed them out three times. 
The fourth time, however, our attack failed. I can't teil you 
exactly the number of casualties, but I do not think alto- 
gether they exceeded one thousand six hundred, and of these 
nearly a thousand occurred in the last fight." 

He then gave a füll account of each battle. 

" Thank you. It is bad enough that we have been stopped, 
and shall not be able to move again until reinforcements 
come up; still, it is not so bad as I feared. We certainly 
underrated the fighting x>ower of the Boers; and the foreign 
engineer, who directs the making of their entrenchments, 
must be a very clever fellow, for that plan of making the 
trench well out in the piain in front of their kopjes was a 
capital one, and as f ar as I know quite new." 
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'^Yes, there never was a more complete surprise; and al- 
thongh poor Wauchope feil into the trap, he can liardly be 
blazned for not taking precautions against an entirely new 
plan of defence. If it hadn't been for that I believe we 
should have captured the position without heavy loss, for 
once among the boulders on the hillside our troops could 
have fought their way up under partial shelter; and, as far 
as we have seen^ the Boers do not attempt to make a stand 
when once we get near thenL^' 

^^I am afraid Kimberley must falV' the offioer, whose 
name was D'Arcy, said. 

** I do not think that there is any fear of that. They have 
proyisions enough to last them» if pushed to it, for throe 
months." 

"That is good news. But are you sure?" 

" Quite, for I was there myself ten days ago/' 

" You were there ? How on earth did you manage to get 
out?" 

" I will teil you that to-night/' Yorke laughed. " I have 
been talking steadily for the past two hours, and what with 
the heat and dust I don't feel in form to begin again now. 
I suppose we shall get to Blpemfontein the day after to- 
morrow; it is about eighty miles, I think." 

"Somewhere about that, I suppose. From there we shall 
be sent up by train to Pretoria. It will be a pleasant 
change, for what with these carts and the Boers' horses we 
might as well be living in the middle of a dust-storm, ex- 
cept that we can keep our hats on our heads." 

They were indeed heartily glad when they arrived at 
Bloemfontein. They were taken direct to the railway-station 
where a number of the prisoners captured at Stormberg were 
confined, and on the following moming the whole party 
Started by train to Pretoria. There were several oflScers, and 
these were all placed in a carriage by themselves. They had 
been permitted to buy tobacco at Bloemfontein. Häving 
now recovered to some eztent from their disgust at being 
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made prieoners^ they were disposed to view thisgs in a more 
cheerful light. As Yorke was the only one among them 
who had been with Methuen's colimm^ all were aiudous to 
hear bis account of wbat bad bappened on tbat side^ and be 
had again to repeat bis story of tbe figbts and of bis joumey 
to Eämberley. 

^You were in the action at Magersf ontein ? " one said. 
^'I suppose tbat as you were on the staff you did not see 
very much of it." 

'^Not much. But I was sent with a message to Lord 
Airlie^ and wben he ordered the two squadrons of tbe 12th 
Lancers to go forward to cover tbe flank of tbe Highland 
Brigade I followed them for some distance, and remained 
near until the Horse Artillery came np to the support, and 
the Ooldstreams and Grenadiers took np the line between the 
Highlanders and the river. I afterwards carried messages 
twice to the Highland Brigade. Still, of course, I saw noth- 
ing of the early fighting, if it can be called fighting, for 
tbe Scotchmen were all lying down, and but few shots were 
retumed on their part to the storm of bullets which passed 
over their beads, for every shot was sure to be answered by 
a dozen rifles from tbe Boer trenches. My escai)e was a 
miraele. My horse was grazed twice, my saddle was Struck, 
and I had two buUet-holes through my clothes, and one 
througb my helmet. I did not remain long, you may be 
sure. I saw tbat tbe Highlanders were showing no signs of 
giving way, and tbat the Boers seemed equally unwilling to 
advance. Tbat was tbe principal object of my mission. Aa 
for finding out who was the officer in command, it was im- 
possible. No man knew anything of wbat was passing ten 
yards from bim. Some said they believed all tbe officers 
were killed. This, of course, was not so; but, as I after- 
wards leamed, no fewer than forty-six officers feil, for tbe 
most part in the first terrible outburst of fire. Now, will 
you teil me about Stormberg ? " 

"There is very little to teil," tbe other officer said bit- 
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terly. "The fact that we were going to make a night at- 
tack was known in the camp the night bef ore, and of courae 
the Boers heard of it; and when we arrived at daybreak — 
after wandering about completely wom out and ezhausted 
by what was really a £ye or six hours' march, but seemed 
Üke a month — a tremendous fire was poured in upon ns. 
Some of US dashed up the hill on one side, some up the 
other. The place, however, was inaccessible, and we were 
being shot down without any power to retaliate. The order 
came to retreat. A great many of us were lying under the 
shelter of a perpendicular rock, which we could not leave 
without being exposed to the fire of the Boers above ua 
and those on the opposite side. If the men had been f resh, 
the effort would have been made, but they were too worn- 
out and dispirited, and so we were captured. The guns 
and the Irish Rifles covered the retreat of the rest. But if 
the Boers had been as enterprising as they were crafty they 
might have cut the whole oü, and not a man would have 
returned to Molteno to teil the story. 

"It was a sickening business altogether; we made blunder 
upon blimder. The order for the march should not have 
been issued until we were paraded. The troops should have 
rested all day and taken f ood with ihem. The trucks should 
have been ready for us to entrain when we marched down 
to the railway. We ought to have had better guides. There 
ought to have been an advance-guard a quarter of a mile 
ahead. It was known that the Boer position was strong, and 
that the enemy were at least as numerous as we were, so we 
should have been brought up to fight f resh and in good con- 
dition, instead of being exhausted, f agged out, and dispirited 
by a tedious night march. Altogether our business seems to 
have been very much like yours at Magersf ontein, where you 
were surprised just as we were, and where the men were 
already exhausted from want of food, a night spent in the 
pouring rain and a dispiriting night march. I hope to 
Eeaven when the next fight takes place that there will be no 
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aiore of this night marching, but that the troops will have 
a chance of going into action fresh, well fed, and in good 
condition. Even in a flat country, without obstacles, a night 
march ib alwayp a very ticklish business, as you found at 
Belmonty where/ as you say, the regiments lost their bearing 
and attacked th^wrong hüls. But in a hilly country, with 
bad maps and guides of doubtful honesty, it is almost certain 
to lead to disaster/' 

After twenty-four hours of tedious travelling the train 
arrived at Pretoria, and the officers were marched off to one 
prison and the men to another. The building was a small 
one, but some huta had been ereoted in the yard. The prison 
already contained the ofEcers who had been captured at 
Nicholson's Nek in Natal, and the first batch of those taken 
at Stormberg, and hearty greetings were exchanged by their 
companions in misfortune, who pressed eagerly round asking 
for newa. It took some time to exhaust the budget, and 
although the news was f ar f rom good, they were well satis- 
fied, for they too had heard the most exaggerated reporta of 
the Boer victories from their guards. 
" Now,*' the new-comers asked, " how do you get on here? " 
"We are fairly well fed, but a good deal crowded; but 
th^ are talking of sending us to the race-course. Our gl*eat 
difficulty is to pass the time. We have bought a few balla 
and play at fives. We play cards, but as no one has more 
than a few Shillings in his pocket, we don't play for money, 
and that takes away a good deal of the interest. You see, 
we don't want to lose what little we have got, or to win 
anyone eise's. If more prisoners come in, and the provisions 
begin to run short in the town — ^which they are likely enough 
to do, for there is no one to work on the fields now or to 
get in the cropa — ^the money will come in very handy. Some 
of US were stripped altogether of our cash, but in most cases 
the Boers, although thßy took our gold or left us at moat a 
Bovereign, let us keep the silver. I suppose their theory 
was, that in the first place gold waa better in their pocketa 
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ihan in ours; and in tlie s^tsond, tkat it was safer to dßpTire 
US of the means of bribing any of our warders. Th^ were 
wise there, for, judging by their appearance, the majority of 
the guards are nnmitigated ruffians, the Irish and Qerman 
scmn of the place — the sort of men who would do anything 
for a ten-pound note." 

Yorke, for the first time, regretted when he heard this, 
that he had as usual left his money with the paymaster. 
There had been nothing to buy since he had left De Aar, 
and he feit sure that, if suspected when scouting, the fact 
of his having money about him would add to the suspicion 
that he was not what he seemed. He theref ore handed over 
his money to the officer who acted as paymaster to Riming- 
ton's Scouts,.and had only two days before drawn it from 
him and handed it to the paymaster at head-quarters, re- 
taining only some five or six Shillings; as his messing account 
would come in only once a week, and he could then draw 
suf&cient to pay it. He had congratulated himself on this 
when he was captured, but he now wished that he had made 
a point of concealing a f ew pounds somewhere about him. It 
would not have been a very serious loss if it had been taken 
from him, and if he now had it, it would be invaluable if he 
could find any opportunity of making his escape. 

"Have there been any attempts at escape?" he asked. 

"Yes. Winston Churchill managed it, but not from thia 
prison. Two of our fellows got away, but the result is that 
we are looked af ter a good deal sharper than we were. We 
are all locked up in our rooms at nine o'clock; there are 
four fellows always on guard in the yard night and day; I 
believe there are others roimd the wall. Besides, you see, 
even if one could get away, one's difficulties would only then 
begin. A disguise would have to be got, and that cannot be 
bought without money. In the next place, there is not a 
Boul among us who can speak their beastly language, and, 
as we should have to buy f ood, we should be detected at 
once.^' 
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*'I shall escape if I can,^ Yorke said; "for I speak Taal 
well enough to pass anywhere, and once outside I could make 
ipy way across the country, even if I had to steal a Dutch- 
man's coat. Still, after what you say, I see that an escape 
can hardly be managed without money to bribe some of Üie 
warders." 

"Go by all means, if you can," the offioer said. "You 
won't injure us, for our case is hopeless now, and until we 
hear our bugles blowing there is not a shadow of a chance of 
out getting away." 



OHAPTER XrCE 
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AWEEE later the jails in the town were emptied, and 
the prisoners taken to the race-course. Some rough 
wooden huts had been erected for the men, and the officers 
were to use the gf and-stand. 

" At least we shall have a good view f rom the top," one of 
the officers laughed. ''We shall see our fellows Coming a 
long way off, and the bombardment of the f orts, which will, I 
expect, be the first thing done. I hope that if the Boers 
fight they will make their last stand well away from the 
town. It would be maddening if there were to be a battle 
going on bef ore our eyes and we not able to help." 

The strictness of the watch was in no way relaxed. Men 
oonstantly paraded the enclosure, which was f ormed of streng 
palisades. Others kept watch outside, where several ranges 
of barbed wire, to which empty tins were attached in such a 
way as to make a clatter at the slightest motion, seemed to 
render it impossible to get out without giving the alarm, 
eyen if the palisade were scaled. The time passed heavily, 
in spite of the efforts of the ofScers to amuse themselves. 
With make^Bhif t stumps^ bats, and balls they played cricket. 
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and the men in their part of the grounds did ilie same. 
They ran races, had higli and wide jomps, played rounders, 
and did their best to keep up their spirits, but it was heavy 
work. The subject of the war was avoided as much as possi- 
ble. It was maddening to know that fierce battles might 
be going on while they had lost all opportunity of sharing 
in them, and that when their friends, on their retum, asked 
what share they had taken in the fighting, they could only 
reply that they were captured in one of the first fights and 
had Seen nothing of the war afterwards. 

Ten days after they had been moved, one of the guards, as 
he sauntered past Yorke, coughed, not in a natural way, but 
as if to call his attention. Yorke looked round with apparent 
carelessness, as other guards might have their eye upon him. 
The man passed on without looking at him, but Yorke had 
difficulty in restraining a shout of delight when he recog- 
nized Hans. At first he could scarcely believe his eyes, but 
as the man lounged away, he recognized the figiire beyond 
the shadow of doubt. He sat down upon the ground, took 
out his pipe and filled it, and when Hans again came past 
he asked him f or a light. 

"Where is your room, Master Yorke?" Haus asked, aa 
he f umbled in his pocket. 

'^It is at the other side of the house — ^the door nearest to 
the right^hand comer looking at it from here." 

^ I shall want time to think it out, Master Yorke. I only 
got taken on to-day. I will speak to you again to-morrow.'* 
So, striking a match and handing it to Yorke, Haus went 
away. 

Yorke feit that great caution must be used in speaking to 
Hans f or as a new band he might be watched for a time to 
See that he did not communicate with the prisoners. He lay 
back on the ground, pulled his hat forward as if to shade 
his face, and tried ' to think things over. Even now he 
could scarcely believe it possible that Hans could have 
travelled all the way from tiie Modder to Pretoria, He know 
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how warmly the f aithful f ellow was attached to him, but not 
f or a moment, wliile tbinking over every conceivable way of 
escape, bad it-^M^curred to bim tbat Hans would bave come 
to bis relief . Hans was a slow tbinker^ and be sbould not 
bave given bim credit for bis undertaking sucb an enter- 
prise; and even now tbat be bad sucoeeded in making tbe 
joumey and in getting bimself engaged as a guard, be feit 
sure tbat be could not bave tbe sligbtest idea as to wbat bis 
next Step sbould be. Oetting up af ter a time, be went back 
to tbe room wbere be and eigbt officers slept. 

It bad f ormerly been an office of some sort, and tbe out- 
side door opened directly into it. Hitberto be bad not ex- 
amined tbe lock, for tbe palisade and tbe wire fenoes be- 
yond it ofPered such impregnable obstacles, tbat tbe mere 
question of getting in and out of tbe room was of secondary 
imiK)rtance. He now saw tbat tbere would be nö great 
difficulty in sbooting tbe bolt of tbe lock on tbe inside, but 
tbere were strong staples witb a bar and padlock outside. 
Tbese bad evidently been put on only wben it was decided 
to transform tbe grand-stand into a prison. His pocket- 
book bad not been taken from bim; it bad a pencil attacbed, 
and be now wrote: 

I was delighied to see you. Even with your help it vnll he 
very difflcult for me to mäke an escape, Of course, nothing 
whatever can he done hefore you kappen to he on night guard 
and he posted near my door. I can force the holt of the lock 
inside. There is a pacUoch outside, and you will either re- 
quire a file to cut through the staple, or a strong steel har 
with which you could wrench it off; hut the file would he the 
easier. With a short rope I could climh the palisade, hui 
the difflculty is the harhed wire outside, I will thinh over 
what can hest he done with that, and wiÜ let you Jcnow. Of 
course I shall want a disguise to put on if I escape; it must 
he a very darh night when we attempt it I have no money; 
have you anyt 
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Having tom out the leaf and f olded it up amall, he went 
out again, stroUed down to the palisade, and looked through 
it at the wires with their pendent tins. '^ It would be an 
awful Job to gei over them even without the tins, but with 
them it seems altogether impossible to do it without noise," 
he thought to himfielf. ^^I am very much afraid Hans has 
made his journey in vain." He opened the little bit of paper 
and added: 

I shall need a little hoitle of oil so cls to shoot the holt 
without mdking a noise, and you will want one to help i(OU 
to file through the staple. 

Hans came on duty again at twelve o'clock. Yorke did 
not go near him f or an hour, then he repeated the Perform- 
ance of the previous day, and as Hans held out his match- 
box to him he slipped the tiny folded paper into his band, 
and presently sauntered back to his companions and joined 
in a game of rounders. 

That evening when they were locked in their rooms he 
told the others : '' It must seem to you madness, but I have 
made up my mind to try and escape. I know that I may 
be shot in doing so, but I mean to try." 

''But the thing is impossible, Harberton/' one of them 
Said. " It will simply be throwing away your life." 

"I am perfectly aware that it is very dangerous, but I 
have made up my mind to risk it. Why I teil you is that 
I don't wish to do anything that would cause greater pre- 
cautions to be taken, and so make it still harder for any- 
one eise to escape." 

'' It could not be harder than it is," one of them said; '' so 
if you can hit upon any plan of escape, by all means try it. 
You can speak Dutch well, and might get off. But if you 
could take us all out with you I would not try, for the 
betting against one's making one's way across the frontier 
unless fipeaking the language is at least a thousand to one« 
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They might not make any extraordinary f uss about one fel- 
low getting off, but if eight of us were to do so they would 
scour the countiy everywhere and telegraph all over the 
place/' 

"I think it is, as you say, a piece of madness," another 
ßaid. " Of course, if you are willing to try, we don't want 
to prevent you; but you may be assured that, even should 
you by a miracle succeed, none of us would care to take the 
chances of getting out of the country. Of course Mafeking 
is the nearest xK)int, but there are Boers all round it. While 
I regard it as impossible that you should get out, I consider 
it would be still more impossible f or any of us to make our 
way aeross the frontier if we escaped with you/' 

" Thank you ! " Yorke said quietly. " Certainly I mean 
to try, but I did not wish you to regard me as a cad f or 
going away and not giving you a chance to escape with 
me. If you had expressed your opinion that my escape, if 
efPected, would in any way make things more impleasant for 
the others, I should have given up my idea at once." 

There was a murmur of approval among his hearers. *^ It 
is a very proper spirit, Harberton," the senior of the party 
said. '' I know it has always been considered that a prisoner 
of war has a right to make his escape if he can, although 
such an escape may render the watch over the others more 
rigorous. Still, I think myself that it is a selfish and im- 
generous action for any man to take, unless he is sure that 
others will not suffer for it. Hqwever, in the present case 
the watch is so close, and the obstacles to be overoome are 
so great, both in getting out and in making one's way aeross 
the country, that in no way could the escape of one officer 
add to the rigour of the imprisonment of the rest. Frankly, 
as f ar as I can see, bribery is the only possible means öf 
escape, and unless you have a secret störe, and that an abun- 
dant one, you can hardly hope to succeed with any of these 
fellows, for there is no question that they hate us bitterly." 

''I am not thinking of that method. Hy resources at 
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present are represented by four Bhillings, whicli would not 
be sufficient, I think, to tempt any warder to give me his 
assistance. I am by no means sure that I shall get away, 
but if I do, it will be with tbe assistance of a friend in the 
town. I do not wish to say more, because af ter I am gone 
— ^that is, if I do go— questions may be asked, and it would 
be best that, instead of refnsing to answer them, you ahould 
be able to say that you knew nothing of the manner in which 
I had escaped, nor who had assisted me." 

Yorke again strolled down to the palisade and stood look- 
ing through it thoughtfully f or s^e time. The f ences out- 
side were certainly as awkward obstacles as could be imag- 
ined. The posts were six feet high; the wires were about 
eight inches apart, and the barbs a little more than siz 
inches. On each wire were himg three tin cans between each 
post. There were three lines of f encing. The lowest wire 
was four inches above the ground, difFering from the others 
only in having no tins attached to it, there not being depth 
enough for them to hang. Suddenly the puzzled look on 
Torke's face was suoceeded by one of satisfaction. 

" It is as good as done ! '* he exclaimed. " With a streng 
pair of nippers the bottom wire can be cut, and that will 
leave a sufficient space to crawl under. There will be about 
a foot dear between the ground and the next wire. After 
deducting an inch for the barb, there are still eleven inches, 
and lying perf ectly flat one ought to be able to crawl under 
that, taking care to avoid the tins." 

That day and the two days following Yorke did not go 
near Hans. One of the other guards might notice the latter 
talking two or three days in succession to the same prisoner. 
On the third day he again placed himself in his way and 
handed him a note. 

Oei a strong pair of wire-nippers. Xei the rope ie ahoui 
eighieen feet long. There is nothing eise I shall want to 
enable us to get away. If you can get another rifie and 
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ammuniiion, and hide them some Utile disiance from the 
prison, all the hetter. I shall save some food — enough, I 
hope, to last for two or three days. Tau had hetter bring 
some in your pochet too. There will he no moon on Mon^ 
day next, and if you are on guard that night near my door 
we had hetter try then. At eleven o'clock I shall he lis- 
tening for the sound of your file. If I do not hear it hy half- 
past eleven I shall suppose that you are posted somewhere 
eise, hut I shall listen three or four nights hefore, and every 
night after that, at the same hour, I shall not write again, 
It is hetter that we should not he noticed speaking to each 
other, so pay no attention to me unless you have something 
particular to say. 

As he gave the paper to Hans, the latter slipped into his 
hand a small tin oil-can, one of those used for oiling sewing- 
machines and bicycles, and also a pai)er of tobacco. ''If I 
am asked why I was speaking to you," Hans muttered» ''I 
can say you asked me to buy you a quarter of a pound of 
tobacco." 

It was well the precaution had been taken, for a minute 
later one of the other guards came up and asked roughly, 
"What did that man give you?" 

Yorke aasumed a look of surprise, put his hand in his 
pocket, and took out the little parcel. 

"There it is," he said. "It is a quarter of a pound of 
tobacco. I asked him to get the best he eould buy. I hoi>e 
that he has done so^ but I have not tried it." 

He opened it carelessly, and the guard glanced at it, and 
then went away satisfied with the explanation« 

"It is just as well," Yorke said to himself, "that I told 
Hans not to come near me again. Evidently that fellow 
had some sort of suspicion, and must have seen him speak 
to me before, for there is nothing unusual in the guard 
fetching us little things we want. There is certainly noth- 
ing suspicious about Hans' appearance. He has evidently; 
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not washed bis face f or days, and looka as dirty as any of 
thenu" 

The time passed as usual tili three daya before the date 
appointed. For four days Yorke had not seen Hans^ who 
had been put on night guard. £ach evening he had gone 
to the door at eleven^ and listened f or half an hour without 
hearing any sound. He had hidden away one of the table- 
knives. On the Monday evening he heard, to bis delight, 
a low grating sound^ and knocked gently three times to let 
Hans know that he heard bim. In half an hour he heard 
the bar cautiously removed» and with bis knife at once abot 
back the holt and opened the door. 

The night was pitch-dark, and after silently grasping bis 
f oUower's hand^ Yorke went on to bis hands and knees, and 
began to crawl down the slope towards the palisade. 

^'Where are the sentries, Hans?" he asked, wben they 
had nearly reached it. 

^^There is one at eacb comer of the stand, and one on 
each side.", 

" I meant outside the wires." 

^ There are six or eight of them, and they keep on march- 
ing round and round. Wben one of the field-comets visited 
the sentries the other night, he found three asleep. So the 
Orders were that no one should sit down or stand still, but 
keep on going round and round, keeping as nearly as they 
could the same distance apart. But I don't see bow we are 
to get througb the wires." 

^'I see my way as to that, Hans. Have you got the 
nippers ? " 

" Yes, Master Yorke, here they are." 

*'Now, don't say another word tili we are outside, but 
iust do as I teil you." 

Hans was well content with the order, f or he had several 
times suireyed the fencing, and could see no possibility of 
getting over without not only being tom by the barbs, but 
also giving the alann« He bad^ boweyer, not troubled him« 
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Belf yery much about it, having implicit confidence in Yorke. 
They came down upon the palisade about half-way between 
two comers. 

^ Give me the rope, Hans/' the latter whispered. He cut 
it in half, and made a slip-knot at one end of each piece. 
Both had taken off their boots before starting. 

" Now," Yorke went on, when the two pieces of rope were 
ready, *^ do you climb on to my Shoulder and put these two 
loops round the top of one of the stakes. Let one hang 
down on this side, and the other outside. When you have 
fized them, climb up and lower yourself by the rope to the 
ground. Be sure you do not make any noise. As soon as 
you arö over, I will foUow« You had better lie down as 
soon as you touch the ground." 

As Hans was able to reach the top of the palisade from 
Yorke's Shoulders, he could carry out the order without 
noise. Yorke himself then climbed up by the rope. He had 
rather doubted whether Hans would be able to accomplish 
this, as, though streng, he was unaccustomed to anything 
like athletic ezercise. To Yorke, however^ the matter was 
easy. When he reached the other side, he lay down. 

'^Lie quiet tili I teil you, Hans." 

The nearest f ence was eix f eet from the palisade. Finding 
one of the posts, Yorke cut the lowest wire close to it. Then 
he cut it again some four feet away from the post, and 
carefully dragged the severed portions further along. He 
had thought that this would be the best plan, as, if he tried 
to coil the wire up, it might spring back again and strike 
one of the tins on the line above. These tins were f or the 
most part hung half-way between posts, as the Vibration 
there would be greatest. 

When he had this done, he whispered to Hans: '^ There 
is room enough to crawl under the wire now, but you must 
lie perf ectly flat, or you will be caught by the barbs. Push 
your hat through in front of you first. If you should catch, 
don't try to move; you would sei the tins ringing. I wil} 
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come and free you. But if you are careful, you onght io 
have no trouble. I can get through easily enough." 

The next line was five yards outside the inner one, and 
aa soon as Hans was through the fbrst fence, Yorke pro- 
ceeded to cut the lower wire as bef ore. 

"Lie where you are tili I have cleared the way through 
the outside fence," he whispered to Hans. "Dark as it is, 
they might see us if there were two of us together." 

While the work was going on, the sentries had passed 
frequently. They followed each other, however, at some- 
what long intervals. As they sauntered along slowly, 
Smoking their pipes, and occasionally humming a hymn 
tune, they kept some £fteen or twenty yards outside the 
boundary fence, so as to be sure that in the dark they should 
not run against it, and not only tear their clothes, but by 
shaking the tins give a false alamu To f acilitate this, lan- 
tems had been placed at this distance away from each 
comer, so that as soon as they passed one they could see 
the gleam of another and walk straight for it. Yorke 
waited tili two of the guard were about equally distant from 
where he was lying before cutting the last wire, and was 
very careful in using a steady pressure on the pliers, so as 
to prevent their closing in with a click. This time, instead 
of risking the second cut, he crawled along some little 
distance with the end, then he gave a low hiss, and Hans 
was soon beside him. 

" Now, Hans, we will go together. They certainly cannot 
see US here, so we will crawl under this last wire, and then 
lie still tili the next guard passes. Wait tili he has gone 
twenty yards, then stand up and make a dash. Kun as 
lightly as you can; but even if he hears us, we shall be out 
of sight before he can unsling bis rifle and fire." 

Crawling under the wire, they remained as flat as possible 
on the ground until the next sentry passed. They could 
ecarcely make out the outline of bis figure. They waited 
tili he had quite disappeared^ then Yorke pressed his fol* 
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Iower's band. Thej rose to their feet and quietly made off. 
Their footsteps were almost inaudible, even to themselTes, 
on the Sandy soll. As soon as they were past the line the 
sentries were f ollowing they quickened their steps, and after 
going fifty yards broke into a run. They were free now. 
There had been no challenge by the guards on either side 
of them, no pause in the slow dull tread of their heavy boots. 
They had nin a hnndred yards when York» said: "Now, 
which way, Hans ? Have you got a rifle f or me f *' 

'^Yes, master, I got two from a lot that were standing 
against the wall of a drinking-^hop while their owners were 
inside/* 

"What did you get two for, Hanst Tou bronght your 
own ont with you, didn't you? " 

"Yes, but Peter wanted one too.'* 

"Peter!" Yorke repeated in surprise. "What Peter f" 

"Long Peter, master." 

" WhatI has he come with you?" 

"Yes, it was he who came to me and said, ^You know 
the baas has been taken prisoner ? ' I said, ' Yes, I heard it 
this moming/ ' Then,' he said, ' we must go and get him 
out of the hands of the Boers.' I had not thought of such 
a thing then; but, of course, I said I was ready. So I went 
in and told the colonel I wanted to go, and he gave me leave. 
Then I put on my f arm clothes, and got yours from your 
room. Peter had said that I had better ride, so I mounted 
my horse and came off." 

"Where is he now, Hanst" 

" He is at that little house about a quarter of a mile from 
the other side of the race-course. It is empty, and he is 
there with your clothes and the horse and some food. We 
must take a tum and go round there." 

" It won't be easy to find it on such a dark night," Yorke 
said. 

" We ahall find it easily enough," Hans replied confidently« 
^ Peter pointed out to me that from the door ths two lau- 
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tems on ihis aide were just in a line, so that when we came 
round, we should only have to keep them so, and we should 
come straight to the honse." 

'^The Kaffir is a sharp fellow as well as a faithful one/' 
Yorke said. ^'It is well we have a goide to the house, for 
otherwise we might have searched about tili daybreak. A 
horse wonld not matter so much^ bat without the disguise I 
could not hope to get away." 

In a f ew minutes they arrived at the house. A native was 
Standing at the door holding a horse. 

"You are a first-rate fellow, Peter," Yorke said as he 
shook him warmly by the band, *^ a downright brick, to have 
made this long journey, and run no end of risk to get me 
ont. I am lucky indeed to have two such friends as' you 
and Hans." 

^ We could not stop there, baas, and know that you were 
in prison," the native said simply. "Not very difficult to 
get here, for we travel always at night. Which way shall 
we go now?" 

** I have been thinking it over, and have decided that we 
had better go down to Johannesburg. It is a large town, 
and people are eure to be there f rom all parts, and we shall 
be less noticed. What do you think, Hans?" 

**That is what I have been thinking too, Master Yorke." 

" Do you know how the road lies f rom here, Peter ? " 

''Yes, baas; we sweep round the town three or four miles, 
then come on the road." 

"Do you think you could find your way all right?" 

" Quito sure to find it^ baas; doud Clearing off, soon have 
Stars come out." 

"Then we will start at onoe; we are not likely to meet 
anyone on the road. If we keep on we shall be half -way 
there by daylight, we can then decide what we shall do. 
Now, where are the things?" 

^In this bündle^ baas. I have them ready, because if I 
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Iiad heard shofs fired I ehould have nin with the horse in 
that direction so as to meet you.'* 

Yorke did not wait to take off his unif orm, but slipped 
the Boer clothes over it. 

" Now, where are the provisions ? '' he asked. 

"In the bag behind the saddle," the Kaffir said. "Four 
blankets tied in front, one f or each of us and one f or horse.'^ 

"That is right. We had better lead the horse for the 
next half-mile, for on a still night like this they might 
hear the sound if we were to trot. I don't say that they 
wonld give the alarm, as they could not say who it was: 
but if they were to discover that we had gone they might 
remember that they heard a horse, and so guess the line we 
had taken." 

They went quietly along for a quarter of an hour, then 
Yorke said: "We are far enough off now. I will mount 
here. When you are tired, Hans, you can take my place 
and I will walk." But Hans laughed, "I can keep on any 
time," he said, " but I will let you know if I am tired." 

They proceeded slowly for the next half-hour, when, as 
the Kaffir had predicted, the clouds cleared off and the stars 
came out. 

" Now, we can go on fast, baas." 

" Then you had better get up behind me, Hans, the horse 
must have had little to do lately, and he can carry double 
very well; we shall thus gain a lot of time, and he will have 
another rest at Johannesburg." 

The Kaffir ran on lightly ahead, and at a trot the horse 
followed. In half an hour they came on the road south, 
and maintaining the pace, and breaking occasionally into a 
walk for a short distance, they kept on tili moming broke. 
It was half-past twelve when they started, and by four they 
had done twenty-five miles and were within ten miles of 
Johannesburg. 

"I think we may as weil push on to the town," Yorke 
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Said. ^'If we were to leave the road and tal^e to llie veldt, 
people might notice us from the farmhouses and wonder 
what we were doing there/' 

" I think 80 too. Maater Torke. I travelied by night Com- 
ing here, because the horse is too good f or a rough Boer to 
be riding. I will get off now and walk beside it, that will 
look natural enough. You are a young Boer f armer and I 
am one of the f arm hands, and you are going to Johannes- 
burg to buy things you want, and have brought one of your 
Kaffirs to carry it back; no one would think twice about it." 

"That will certainly be best, Hans; they cannot know 
yet that anything is wrong at the prison, and the f act that 
the lower wires are cut will not be noticed for some time 
later. I puUed up the rope inside the inclosure and dropped 
it outside before I slid down, so the alarm is not likely to 
be given until they go to open the door of my room. We 
put the bar in its place when we closed it. At any rate, 
we may calculate that it will be fully seven o'clock before 
the alarm is given outside the prison. Even if they tele- 
graph direct to Johannesburg to keep a look-out for me, we 
should be in the town before the message arrives. They will 
no doubt suspect that you were with me, for they will see 
that the staple has been filed through on the outside, and as 
you will be missing when they relieve the guard at six 
o'clock, probably your description will be sent out with 
mine. When we get to the town I will go in with Peter 
only; you had better not foDow the road, but go round and 
enter the town at some other point." 

Hans agreed that that would be the best plan, and, dis- 
mounting and taking hold of Yorke's stirrup-leather, trotted 
alongside. When within two miles of Johannesburg they 
saw two mounted Boers coming along in the distance, and 
at once broke into a walk. When they met the Boers the 
latter were engaged in conversation, and paid no attention 
to the party beyond retuming Yorke's salutation. They 
met no one ebe until within a quarter of a mile of the towiu 
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Hans Iiere left the others. Peter, who liad hidden bis rifle 
in bis clothes since they had first seen the two Boers ap- 
proach them, now concealed it in a bush twenty yards from 
tbe road. It would bave been out of cbaracter altogetber 
for a native to carry arms in tbe Transvaal. Yorke rode 
on as soon as tbis bad been done. He found tbe principal 
etreets comparatively deserted. Tbe greater portion of tbe 
Stores were closed; many of tbese bad tbeir doors open and 
broken, sbowing tbat f orcible entry bad been made and tbeir 
Contents carried away. Some of tbe boteis were closed, 
otbers were open; bnt tbe uncleaned Windows and tbe general 
appearance of nntidiness sbowed tbat tbere were but few 
people staying tbere, and tbat tbeir owners kept tbem open 
as a matter of policy ratber tban of gain. Yorke dismounted 
before a second-rate looking establisbment, Peter took tbe 
reins and led tbe borse into tbe yard. A Kaffir boy came 
out from tbe stables. 

"Put tbe borse in," Yorke, wbo foUowed, said, "I may 
be staying bere for a day or two.'' 

After seeing tbis done be went into tbe bouse. "I want 
some breakfast," be said in Dutcb to an untidy-looking 
German wbo sauntered into tbe ball. "I sball want a bed 
to-nigbt." 

"All rigbtl'' tbe man said; "you can go upstairs and 
cboose any room you like, tbey are all empty. I suppose 
bacon and eggs will do for breakfast? I bave notbing eise 
except canned meat." 

" Bacon and eggs will do very well.'' 

" Tbey will be ready in a quarter of an bour," tbe man 
said. 

" I bave put my borse in tbe stable," Yorke went on. " Ja 
tbere any news?" 

"Yes, we bave beaten Buller again. I suppose you bave 
heard tbat!" 

" No, our f arm is out of tbe way of news. Wben was it ? " 

" On tbe 27tb2 at least tbat was tbe last of it. We were 
(M889) q 
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fighting f or a week, and they say that pretty near half of 
them were killed. They took a strong hill called Spion Kop, 
but we drove them out ag'ain. Buller has recrossed the 
Tugela, and I expect now that they will give up in Lady- 
smith, as we know that they are starving, and there is no 
longer any chance of BuUer getting in. He must know 
that himself by this time. It will be our turn next, and 
when Ladysmith surrenders we shall chase Buller down to 
Durban/' 

By the tone in which the man spoke Yorke could see that 
he did not put any veiy great faith in the story he was 
telling. 

" That is good news," he said heartily. " I am sorry I was 
not down there when the others went; I could not be spared 
at home. My mother is not strong, and could not look af ter 
the Kaffirs and the cattle.'' 

"You are out of luck," the man said. 

"Well, I might have got shot^ you know, if I had been 
there." 

"Not much risk of that," the man replied, "for they 
say that the Eooineks cannot shoot, and that we kill a hun- 
dred of them to every one they hit." 

" They must shoot badly indeed if that is the case." 

"Well, I don't say it is so, but that is what they teil us; 
and as Kruger says so, and the newspapers say so, of course 
we must believe it. I don't trouble about it one way or the 
other. My boss went down to Bloemfontein a month ago 
and lef t me here in charge. It is little enough I have to do, 
for your people are not given much to pay for liquor, es- 
pecially when they can get as much as they like by breaking 
open the door of a störe, Mid it ain't once a week that a bed 
is wanted. Still, if the place had been shut up, it would 
have been looted like the rest of the empty houses. It is duU 
work enough, for there is only myself and the Kaffir woman 
who Cooks. Well, I had better go and see about your break- 
fast." 
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WUIe Yorke ate bis breakf ast the Oerman, vho was evi- 
dently glad to have someone to talk to, sat down on a table 
and smoked. 

''I suppose/' be said, ^'you bave come £rom somewbere 
near Heidelberg?" 

"No," Yorke replied, "I bave come from tbe soutb. I 
don't know wbetber you know tbe countiy between tbe Klip 
Eiver and Blesbok Spruit ? " 

" No, I bave never been tbere.^' 

*' Ab, tben, you would not know tbe farm! It is not very 
far from wbere tbe two rivers fall into tbe Vaal, twenty 
miles or so below Heidelberg/' 

'^I suppose your people are witb tbe Heidelberg com- 
mando ! " 

Yorke nodded. 

''Well, I don't know mucb about war/' tbe German said, 
''for I slipped away from bome before my time came to 
join tbe army, and I am not likely to retum; but it cer- 
tainly seems to me queer tbat, tbongb it is more tban tbree 
montbs since tbe bnsiness began, you bave not taken eitber 
Ladysmitb, Kimberley, or Mafeking yet; and yet your people 
made sure tbat by tbis time tbey would be at Durban on 
one side, and Cape Town on tbe otber. It bas been badly 
managed." 

"Very badly managed," Yorke agteed. "K it bad been 
left to Joubert to do as be liked, tbings would bave gone 
differently, but be was interf ered witb by Eruger, and Steyn, 
and all Kruger's i)eople bere. I was very sorry at first tbat 
I could not go witb tbe otbers to Natal, but I begin to tbink 
I am better oE at bome tban tbey are. Besides, after all it 
does not matter to me wbetber we drive tbe Eooineks out or 
not. As far as I can see tbey bave done no barm; we get 
a lot more f or our cattle now tban we did before tbey came, 
and if tbey were all to go, prices would fall again." 

'*You are rigbt," tbe German gaid; *' botel-keeping would 
not be a paying game witb us if all tbe XJitlanders were 
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driven out. So far, I reckon that, what with the hotels and 
Stores heiug closed and most of the mines sbut down, and 
almost all the men with money gone, this town is millions of 
pounds poorer than it was last year. You seem a sensible 
young fellowy but most of your people are so unreasonable 
that there is no talkin^ with them. They know vezy little 
themselves, and believe everything that is told them. Of 
course we who live here are obliged to seem to agree with 
them, but we don't at heart believe that things are going to 
tum out as they f ancy. They know nothing about England» 
and we do. When I first lef t G^rmany I went there and 
leamed my business as a waiter in a hotel in London^ and I 
know something about them, and how they put down that 
great mutiny in India. I f ancy it will be the same thing 
here/* 

By this time Yorke had £nished his breakf ast^ and, say- 
ing that he might as well have a look round and see about 
getting the stores he wanted» he took his hat, and telling 
the German that he would be in about one o'clock to dinner» 
went out. 



OHAPTEK XIV 

Ä BAND OF SOOUNDRELS 

ON sallying out Yorke was joined by Peter, as had been 
arranged. The native kept a short distance behind 
him, carrying a large basket which he had, at Yorke's orders, 
brought. Fortunately, they had no difficulty about cash, as 
Hans, who had not drawn any money from the time of his 
first enlistment, had obtained three months' pay before 
starting. Walking up the main street, which was compara- 
tively deserted, they saw a group of people before one of the 
Government offices, and going up Yorke read a telegram 
from Pretoria^ stating that a British ofGlcer had» during the 
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night, effected his escape f rom prison, and that he had been 
aided by one of the prison gu&^^ds, who was also missing. 
All were enjoined to keep a look-out for them, and to arrest 
them when discovered. A description was given of their 
appearance. 

"They will not get far," a Boer standing next to Yorke 
Said; '^ the Booinek is young, and certainly will not be able 
to speak our language.'' 

" There can be no doubt about that," Yorke agreed. " He 
must be a sharp f ellow, though, to have escaped, for, f rom 
what I heard f rom one who had seen the prison, it would be 
next to impossible for anyone to get away, as there were 
sentries night and day, and three lines of barbed-wire f enc* 
ing outside the palisade." 

'^He will be caught, sure enongh,'' another said. '^No 
doubt they will shoot him. If I had had the management 
of things I wonld have shot them all as soon as they were 
taken.'' 

"I don't know about that,*' Yorke replißd. "They have 
not taken many of ours at present, but they may do, and if 
we shoot prisonersy they would do the same." 

" They will never take any prisoners," the man said scom- 
fully; "none of our men would ever surrender. Besides, as 
we always beat them, they would have no chance of taking 
prisoners." 

"That is so," Yorke agreed; "still, I don't know that I 
agree with you that we should shoot prisoners. You see, the 
soldiers have to fight as they are told, and they are not to 
be blamed because their govemment makes them fight 
against us." 

Yorke now edged out of the little crowd and joined Peter. 
He walked about the town for some hours, and at one went 
back and had dinner. He then went out again, and on 
leaving the hotel, saw Hans standing a short distanee away, 
but paid no attention to him^ as it had been agreed that 
ibi^ should not lecognize each other as long aa they were in 
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Johannesburg. Hans, however^ rather to his surpris^ and 
annoyanoey f ollowed V^itp at a ahort distance down the street« 
After prooeeding a little f urther, Yorke tumed off f rom the 
main street and walked some distance towards the ontakirts 
of the town. As Hans still f ollowed, Yorke stopped at a 
quiet spot where no one was in sight. 

'^What is it, Hans?" he asked when the other came up. 
<<I thought we had agreed that we were not to reoognize 
each other so long as we stayed here." 

'' I understood that, Master Yorke, bat there is something 
I wanted to teil you." 

"Well, what is it, Hans?" 

"You know there are a good many rough fellows here, 
chiefly Irishmen and Oermans, who have managed linder 
some excuse or other to avoid having to go to fight." 

Yorke nodded. 

"Well, as you told me, I went to a small drinking-shop. 
There were four or five fellows of this sort there. They 
stopped talking when I went in, and as soon as I sat down 
one of them came over to me and said in Dutch, ^Do you 
widerstand English?' I thought it best to ahake n:iy head, 
and he went back to the othera and aaid in English, 'The 
fellow talks nothing but Taal, so we needn't disturb our- 
selves about him.' 'All right,' another said, 'he looks as 
stupid as most of these Dutchmen do; I suppose he has come 
in from some country f arm. Still, we may as well make 
ourselves safe/ and he called to the landlord. 'We will go 
to that room behind/ he said; 'we have got some businesa 
that we want to talk over;' and getting up they left the 
room. The house was built of wood, and I heard their entry 
into the room behind me almost as plainly as if I had been 
there, and taking off my hat, and holding it in readineaa if 
I should hear the landlord retuming, I placed my ear againat 
the partition, and listened intently. Belying alike upon my 
ignorance of English, my being half-drunk, and their bein^ 
in another room^ the men did not lower their voiceB^ and J 
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was able to catch nearly all they said. I don't know why I 
troubied about it^ it was no business of mine; but they were 
a rough lot^ and the f act that they were so anxious that I 
should not hear them made me want to do so, and I think 
it is lucky I did. What I heard was this: — 
"*Well, Grunstein, go on with what you were saying.' 
" ' I was telling you about Chambers, the President of the 
Parfontein mine. I leamed from one of my countrymen 
who was working there, that the last month before war 
began they pushed the mine f or all it was worth — took men 
off the levels they were driving, and put every band on to get 
the stuff down in the rieh places^ and kept all the stamps 
working^ on their best stuff. One of the men who works in 
the place where they run the gold into blocks told me that 
they must have got at least a quarter of a miUion poiuids' 
worth of gold. It was taken up as usual every night to the 
president's house, but he dedares that it was never sent to 
the bank, and that he is sure the whole, or at any rate by 
f ar the greater part of it, is there still. Chambers himself 
has not left. I suppose he bribed Kruger to let him stop 
without being interfered with. He has bis wife and two 
daughters there, and three servants^ two of them Oermans 
and one an Irishman. We have already got at them, it was 
better to do so, although we could easily settle them. Any- 
how, my plan is to get a score of men we can rely upon, 
and attack the house. It is near the mine, and f ar enough 
away from the town to prevent any firing being heard. 

" ^ Anyhow, we need not bother about that, as Muller has 
squared the three men-servants. He has promised them an 
equal share in the plunder; and it is a good thing that it 
was arranged so, because we shall be able to carry out the 
affair, I hope, without a gun being ffred. We are to be 
there at nine o'clock, and they have arranged to seize 
Chambers and tie him up; or, if he resists, to knock him 
on the head directly they hear our whistle. Besides, there 
is no doubt the gold is stored in some secret vault. We 
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might have a difficulty in finding it, and even if we do find 
it, we may have to use powder to blow it open.* 

"*Wliy get twenty?' another asked, *wlien we four and 
Müller would be enough. The f ewer the better/ 

" * No, DriscoU ; we had better take a good f orce. I would 
rather take forty than twenty. A quarter of a million 
weighs a tremendous lot, I make it out roughly about two 
tons and a half. A man could not carry off more than 
fif ty i)ounds weight — that is, he could not hide more than 
fif ty pounds weight about him — so that it would take a hun- 
dred men to carry oflF that lot.' 

*''Well, then, we must get some carts. There is John 
Blake, he has a cart, and picks up fares in the town, we 
could rely upon him; and Pat Maloney, he lets ins cart 
out. Between them they could bring in two tons easily 
enough; and then we could get two others — all boys we 
could trust. Then, if there were twenty of us, we could 
take fifty pounds apiece, as you say.' 

"*Yes,' the other said doubtfully, *but there would be a 
big row over it. It would be guessed that the Job had been 
done to get at gold, and Kruger's people would consider that 
they had been robbed of their rights, and there would be a 
big search.* 

"^They can only guess,' the Irishman replied; 'you may 
be sure we shall leave no one in the house to blab about it.' 
"They talked for some time and went through a lot of 
names, and then agreed that they would only take a dozen 
altogether, as they were not sure that they could trust any 
of the others they had named. And they were of opinion 
that each of them could carry a hundredweight, and per- 
haps even a hundredweight and a half. 'A man can carry 
a mighty lot of gold,' one of them said, 'and it takes up 
euch a little space that it would not make much of a lump.' 
It was agreed that on leaving the house they should sepa- 
rate, all going different ways, each choosing^ such hiding- 
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place BS he liked for his gold. Then they would meet at 
the Houses of the two man who were to take the oarts, and 
bury the gold they had carried off in the yards. . 

'' That is about what I have heard, Master Yorke. There 
were bits that I did not hear, for sometimes they talked so 
low that I could not catch the words. Then they called the 
wine-shop keeper to pay for what they had had» and went 
out in a body. I didn't move for half an hour. I thought 
that perhaps one of them might be watching me from out- 
side the window, and if I had woke up too soon, they might 
suspect that I had not been really asleep, in which case I 
should not have gone far before I got a knife between my 
Shoulders. But luckily the landlord came in^ and after 
speaking to me twice, seized me by the coUar and shook me. 
'Now,' he Said, 'you can't be sleeping here any longer. 
Wake upl You have a Shilling to pay for what you have 
drunk.' 

"I pretended to fimible about for some time trjring to 
£nd the money, and then stumbled out of the room. Then 
I came along in hopea of £nding you or Peter to teil you 
about it." 

" You have done quite right, Hans. We must join in the 
game. In the first place, we must find out where the place 
is. It is seven o'clock now, and there is no time to be lost. 
Peter, you had better go and get your rifle at once; hide 
it under your clothes if you can, for it will be daylight for 
another half hour, and it would never do for you to walk 
through the streets with a rifle on your Shoulder. Be as 
quick as you can and come back here. I will flnd out wh^re 
the place is from the German at my hotel. You come back 
in half an hour, Hans; it will take Peter that time to get 
his rifle and retum." 

Then he walked back to his hotel^^ while the Kaffir went 
off at a run. 

^ Where about is the Parfontein minet I foigot I had 
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to go there to see how many catüe he will want nezt 
week." 

'^I thought that the mine was shut down," the German 
Said. 

^* No, not altogether. At any rate, he wants some cattle. 
I f orgot all about it luitil now. But if it is not too f ar I 
will walk over." 

'' It is about three miles.'' 

" Then I had better take my horse." 

"It is Chambers's house that you want^ I supposet" 

" YeaJ' 

"Well, you cannot go very far wrong. Qo out by the 
westem road, and walk straight on about two miles. You 
will See a shaf t and some tips half a mile away to the left. 
The house Stands a quarter of a mile f rom there. You can 
hardly mistake it; it is a large house with a bi^ garden round 
it. Chambers keeps it watered by a pipe from the engine 
that pumps the mine.'^ 

Hans was, as arranged, waiting a short distance away; 
it had been settled that he had better get a straw-hat in- 
stead of the one he was wearing, and walk on alone f or a bit. 

"Go straight along the road to the west, Hans. I ahall 
overtake you before you reach the tuming to the mine; and 
if I don't, wait where the road turns off to the left, two 
miles and a half away. The mine lies half a mile to the 
left. Of course, as you go along you will get your rifle and 
bandolier. You had better load them before you start. I 
don't think any of those fellows would know you again, for 
that hat quite changes your appearance. But I think it 
would be as well for you to go into the first störe that is 
open, and buy a light-coloured coat. You would be quite 
safe from Setection then. But if you should be attacked 
before I join you, you will^ of course, shoot. Do you under- 
ßtandr* 

" Quite." 

Yorke went up to his room, slung his rifle and bandolier 
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over his Shoulder, and then went down and put ihe saddle 
on his horse. He would rather have walked» but he knew 
that no Boer would have dreamt of wiaking a joumey of 
three miles on f ooty and to do so would have strongly ez- 
cited suspicion in ihe mind of the German, that he was not 
what he said. He did not bring the horse out until Peter 
came up. 

'^Take the read to the west, Peter; you can't walk fast 
with that gun down your leg. I shall join you as soon as 
you are out of the town — ^you are not likely to meet anyone 
after that — and I will carry your rifle as well as mine. It 
would be more natural f or me to have two guns than for 
you to have one — ^I might have lef t the second one in the 
town to be repaired the last time I was here> and be now 
taking it home.'' 

Yorke waited ten minutes» and then took the horse out 
and mounted. It was now a quarter to eight, and there was 
no time to be lost. He overtook Peter half a mile outside 
the town, and the Kaffir at once handed him his rifle. 

^'Now, you must trot/' he said, ^'or Hans will be there 
bef ore us.'* 

They went at a brisk trot, but did not overtake Hans on 
the road. They found him» howeyer, sitting at the point 
where the other road tumed off. 

"Have you seen any of your friends, Hansf 

"No. At least, I did see two of them in the town, but 
they were talking together and did not notice me." 

"Now I shall go up to the door and knock. Directly it 
is openedy I shall point my rifle at the man's head, and teil 
him he is a dead man if he utters a word. Then you will 
run in and bind him. I have brought the horses' picket 
ropes with me. You will take charge of him, Peter, while I 
go in with Hans. I don't want to alarm the family tili I 
have got the other two fellows tied up. We will find out 
the way to the kitchen. There is no fear of their making 
any resistanoe when they see a oouple of guns pointed ^t 
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ihem. You will take charge of them, Hans, while I go in 
and explain matters to Mr. Chambers.'^ 

It was quite dark when they arrived at the honse. Yorke 
dismoimted at the g'ate, and told Peter to take the horse 
round to the other side of the house and fasten it up at 
8ome quiet spot, and then to rejoin him. On his retum 
Hans and Peter took up their places one on each side of the , ^ 
door, and Yorke went up the steps and knocked. It was 
some little time before he was answered. He thought it 
likely that the men would be Consulting together as to 
whether they would let the visitor in or not. At last the 
door opened. 

"Mr. Chambers is not in/' the man said. "Whatever 
your business, you must come to-morrow." 

"My business will not wait," Yorke said> and raised the 
gun which he held in his hand. 

The man started back. 

"You are before your time/' he said. "Nine o^clock is 
the hour." 

"This is your hour and minute, for if you make the 
slightest sound I will put a bullet throiigh your brain. 
Neither speak nor move." 

The man stood paralysed, altogether unable to understand 
the Situation. 

"Come in/' Yorke said to his foUowers. "Tie this man 
up, and if he opens his lips put a knif e into him," 

In a minute the fellow was laid on the ground, and se- 
curely tied hand and foot. 

"Don't take your eye off him, Peter.' Put your knife 
into him if he moves. Now then, Hans." 

Yorke moved along the hall to a door Standing oi)en lead- 
ing to the kitchen. There was a passage with an open door 
at the other end. 

"Who is the visitor, Mike?" a man's voice aaked as he 
came along, Hans treading lightly behind biTw- ^< Of course 
S;ou seilt him awayt"^ 
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^'Kot exactly," Yorke replied, as he and Hans walked 
into the kitchen with their rifies ready for action. 

A girl gave a sliglit scream of alarm, while the men leapt 
to their feetj, and then stood immovable as the rifles were 
pointed at their heads. 

" You are my prisoners," Yorke said stemly to them, " and 
if either of you moves, he is a dead man. Hans, take the 
fellow on the right; put your rifle by my side." 

'^ Tum round»" he said to the man, ^' and put your hands 
behind you." 

The fellow did as he was told, and af ter both were securely 
tied \xp, Yorke said: 

'^Nowy take your rifle again, Hans, and shoot either of 
them if they try to unloose their ropes. 

"Do not be afraid," he went on to the girl; "we are 
friends of your master. Which room is he in?" 

" The drawing-room, sir." 

" Then show me into another room, and go in and teil him 
that an English gentleman wishes to speak to him." 

The girl obeyed the order tremblingly. She thought that 
Yorke would treat her master as he had treated the two 
men, but she dared not disobey. The room was in darkness, 
and Yorke handed her a match-box, saying: 

"Oo and light the lamp or candles, whichever you have. 
I shall stand at the door while you deliver the message. 
Come out directly you have given it. I do not wish to 
alarm the ladies." 

The terrified girl Struck three or f our matches bef ore sha 
could obtain a light. Then she went to a door opposite. 

"An English gentleman wants to speak to you, sir." 

" Show him into the dining-room." 

Thinking it was one of the other Englishmen who had, 
like himself, stayed at the mines, Mr. Chambers came out. 
He Started with a sudden exclamation as his eyes feil upon 
Peter, standing with a rifle in his hand by the side of his 
servant. 
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'^If you will Step inside^ Mr. Ohambers, I will ezplain 
matters/' Yorke said, stepping forward. ^'There is no oc- 
casion for the slightest uneasinessy and I have taken the 
Steps you see not to alarm the ladies of your f amily.'^ 

Mr. Chambers was still further surprised at this address 
by a stranger, who, in spite of his attire as a Dutch f armer, 
was evidently English. 

^' Who are you, sir ? " he asked, ^ and what is the meaning 
of this eztraordinary conduct?" 

'^My name is Harberton. I am a lieutenant in the 9tili 
Lancers, and was, when I was captored by the Boers, acting 
as one of General Pole-Carew's aides-de-camp. You have» 
ho doubt, heard to-day of my Escape last night from one of 
the prisons at Pretoria. I ihink that is sufficient intro- 
duction.'* 

'^ Quito/' Mr. Ohambers said, holding out his hand'and 
shaking that of Yorke; ''I congratulate you on your es- 
cape. And now, will you explain to nie why you have thus 
fallen upon my servant ? '' 

He walked into the dining-room and shut the door. 

^' Bef ore you answer my question, Mr. Harberton, I must 
ask if you are in need of ref reshments ? '' 

^' Not at all, sir. I will now give you an acoount of this 
business." 

And he related how Hans had oyerheard the plot to cap- 
ture the treasure with the aid of Mr. Chambers's own serv- 
ants, and how they were at that moment already gathering 
round the house. 

"Foolsl" Mr. Chambers said. "They would have, no 
doubt, taken my lif e, and murdered my wife and daughters, 
but the gold they would never have got. I will explain that 
afterwards. You have indeed rendered me an inestimable 
Service, and I thank you with all my heart, in my own name 
and in that of my f amily. So you have all these rascals of 
mine tied up safely?" 

" I tbiTiV so, sir ; but it would be as well to see to them a 
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little more dosely, for I shall want my two men wli6n these 
fellows arrive. In the first place, can they enter at any 
other point than at the front door?" 

"No, I have iron ßhutters to all the Windows. They are 
not elosed at the present moment, for on such a hot evening 
one wants air. However, that will be the first step. I will 
tum this light out, and then we can shut the Windows and 
close the shutters without being noticed outside. I will then 
go round with you to the other rooms and shut them up too, 
and holt and bar the back door, which is lined with iron. 
In the drawing-room, I will ask one of the girls to shut the 
Windows and draw down the blinds — even if the scoundrels 
are watching, that will seem a natural act — ^I will then shut 
the shutters there, and teil the ladies that there is a little 
trouble ahead, but that they need not fear or be in the 
slightest way uneasy, as I have plenty of assistance, and 
can easily dispose of some ruffians who have an idea of 
breaking in; I had better request them to go upstairs until 
the matter is over.*' 

In a quarter of an hour all the preparations were made. 
The three servants had been more carefully bound, and 
were beyond any pbssibility of loosing their roi>es unless by 
very prolonged exertions. They had just finished all the 
preparations when a whistle was heard outside. 

'' That was the signal for us to be seized," Mr. Ohambers 
Said grimly. "I suppose they will give their accomplices 
five minutes to carry that out. How had we better post 
ourselves, Mr. Harberton?" 

"I should say two in each doorway. We shall all have 
OUT rifles ready, and I would let them get well into the hall; 
then we can step out when I say *NowI' and let drive at 
them. Our three Mausers will give us fifteen shots, and 
you have one with your rifle and five with your revolver. 
As they will be taken wholly by surprise, it is hardly likely 
that they will be able to fire a single shot, and we ought to 
be able to account for almost all of them. I think we had 
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better tum out the lights in the drawingr-room and Iower 
the lamp in the hall^ so that they will have an indistinct 
view of me as I open the door." 

This was done. Two minutes later there was a light tap- 
ping on the door outside. Yorke stepped forward^ and 
opened it a short distance. 

" Is it you ? " he asked. 

" Of course it is. Is it all right? '' 

«Yes, everything is ready for you/^ and he quickly 
stepped back until level with the others. 

The door was thrown open, and a number of men poured in. 

" Tum' up the light I " one said, with an oatk " What 
have you tumed it down for? There, shut that door behind 
you; one of the women may have got a revolver, and we 
don't want the sound heard. Now, where are — ^* 

" Here," Yorke replied. 

He tumed up the light, the other three instantly stepped 
out, and four rifles were fired almost simultaneously. 
Shrieks, oaths of f ury, and heavy falls were heard as Yorke 
and his companions emptied the magazines of their riflea 
into the group, and the cracks of Mr. Chambers's revolver 
joined in the din. Not a shot was fired in return. When the 
last cartridge had been fired, most of the assailants lay dead 
in the hall; the men who had last entered, panic-stricken at 
the sudden outburst of fire, had tried to open the door they 
had just elosed, but the backward rush of the others pre- 
vented them from doing so, and it was not until ten had 
fallen that the other two were able to open the door and 
fly. Hastily recharging the magazines, Yorke and his two 
f ollowers ran out, but a moment later they heard the sounda 
of galloping horses and Cracking whips, and knew that pur- 
suit would be f utile. However, as they had the names of the 
owners of the carts, this mattered little, and they retumed 
to the house. Mr. Chambers had at once gone upstairs to 
assure the ladies that the afPair was over, and that none of 
those in the house had been hurt. 
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ExaTnining ihe bodies, they f oiind that most of them had 
two buUet-woiinds and some three, the Mauser bullets hav- 
ing at that short ränge passed through two or even more 
bodies. Several were hit in the head, but most of them in 
the ehest. 

"That is just as well," Yorke said, when he had ascer- 
tained that none of them were breathing. " It will save all 
f urther trouble." 

At this moment there was a sound of Steps outside, and 
a loud^ continuous knocking at the door. Mr. Chambers 
threw open the window upstairs. 

** Who are yon ? " he asked. 

"We have just run down from the mine, sir; we heard 
the sound of firing here." 

"Thank you, lads; it is all over now, but you may be of 
use/' and he ran down and opened the door. 

Six men were there all armed with guns. 

'^You see there has been a hard fight here, lads/' he said, 
as an exclamation of surprise broke from the men at the 
seene in the hall. " Fortunately I had been warned just in 
time, and with the aid of this gentleman and his friends 
have, as you see, killed ten of them; only two got away. 
Now, I do not want any talk about it. Lend a band, will 
you, to g^t the bodies outside; then I want a hole dug deep 
enough to hold them. Put it a hundred yards away from 
the house. It will be a heavy Job, but I will put that right 
with you on Saturday.*' 

" Shall we get the other five men up from below, sir ? " 

" No ; I don't want the matter talked about^ and the f ewer 
that know of it the less chance there is of ite getting about. 
I trust that you will all keep a silent tongue about the 
affair." 

"You can trust us for that, sir. None of you are hurt» 
Ihope?" 

"Not in the slightest. There was not a shot fired on 
their side, we took them completely by surprise.'' 

(MS») B 
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^ I should say, eir^ the best place to bury them would be 
to make a hole in the f oot of one of tbe pit-heaps^ then we 
can ahoyel the loose stufF down from above. It wonld be a 
much shorter job than digging a hole, and there is no chanoe 
öf their ever being disturbed there." 

'^A very good plan, Simmonds. It will be an unpleasant 
Job, anyhow. Wait a minute." 

On going to the dining-room he retumed with two bottlea 
of whisky. Hans and Peter assisted in carrying the bodiea 
outside, and then offered to bring pails of water and remove 
the blood-stains in the hall, and after that to assist in carry^ 
ing the bodies away. 

By this time the servant had come down and relighted 
the lamps in the drawing-room, and Yorke and Mr. Cham- 
bers went in there. 

"I wonder, sir," Yorke said, "that you were not afraid 
to keep so large a sum in your house." 

"I do not generally do so. As the gold is melted down, 
it is brought here f or saf ety, and onee a week it is sent to 
the bank, so that the'amount seldom exceeds two thousand 
ounces. But this time it has been altogfether difPerent. 
When I saw that Kruger was bent upon war, I put all hands 
on to get the riebest stufP in our reserves. The consequence 
was that the weekly Output was five times as large as usuaL 
I sent the ordinary amount to the bank, keeping the other 
by me, and intended to send it all down at once by rail in 
boxes with false marks on them, or if I could not do that, 
to keep it here tili the war was over. Baiiger's sudden 
Ultimatum took me, as well as everyone eise, by surprise. 
I was certain then that I could not get it down, and that 
if I sent it to the bank, Kruger and bis people would lay 
hands upon it, as, in fact, they did with what I had sent in. 

*'It was only a few of the officials in the smelting-room 
who had any idea of the Output, and even these could hardly 
have told what amount I sent into the bank. It is clear, 
however, that one of them must have carelessly mentionej 
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ity and that these fellows who made this attack must haye 
discovered, perhaps from my eervants who used to help to 
load the van^ or from one of the guards who had accom- 
panied it to unload it at the bank, that as the amount sent 
in was about the same as nsual, there must remain a very 
large sum indeed hidden. I had really very little fear of the 
house being broken into^ but in order to prevent any suspi- 
cion of there being money here, I discharged the men who 
alwaya kept watch round the house at night at the same 
time that I paid ofF all the other hands^ except the engineers 
who kept the pumping-engine at work to keep down the 
water in the mines. Then I relied upon the f act that bur- 
glars getting into the house would have difficulty in finding 
the safe^ and still more difficulty in opening it. 

'^I had no doubt as to the honesty of my servants, who 
alone knew its position; but they did not know the manner 
in which it was protected. It is situated under my study, 
which is at the back of this room. The safe is an extremely 
streng one, of altemate sheets of steel and iron, and was 
made specially for me. It opens at the top, and you get at 
it by taking up the carpet in the study and lifting a trai>- 
door. The vault in which the safe Stands is two feet each 
way wider than the safe, and as this Stands in the centre, 
there is a f oot of vacant Space on each side of it. Bound the 
Upper part of the safe there is a sliding apparatus by which 
a stout steel case^ like a bottomless box, can be drawn up 
to the level of the trap-door. This, however, is only done 
when the safe is to be opened. 

^* In the next place, I have a communication from what I 
may call the etrong-room both with the pipe which bringis 
water for the garden and with a large cistem upstairs. Thus, 
the strong-room is kept filled with water, and the safe is 
iherefore surrounded above as well as on its four sides with 
water. When I want to open the safe, I go into the study 
by myself, lift the heavy trap-door, which is cased with an 
inch of steel» but is easily moved by means of a counter- 
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poise, and then, with the aid of a lever in a secret cloaei» 
push up this box until it is level with the floor. I may say 
that the safe is three inches wider each way than the trap- 
door. The door of the safe itself being one inch narrower 
each way than the trap-door, opens through it. 

" Having got this box, which is perf ectly water-tight, into 
its place, I work another handle in a secret cupboard and 
pump out the water in the frame above the safe, and then 
open the door of the safe, and it is now ready f or the men 
to come in and störe the gold away. When they have lef t 
I close the door of the safe, lower the frame to its place, 
and the safe is at once covered with a foot of water. Thus, 
you see, burglars would have a succession of difficulties. 
They would, in the first place, be obliged to cut through the 
Steel of the trap-door, then they would find, to their surprise, 
water immediately underneath them, and until this was re- 
moved it would be impossible for them to blow in the door 
of the safe. They would naturally try to bücket it out, 
but as it would come in again as fast as they did so, they 
would gain nothing by it. They might try to blow in the 
safe with waterproof cartridges, but I doubt whether they 
would succeed. 

'* The lid is of immense streng^th. If they did succeed in 
bursting it there is another equally streng a foot lower, and 
this also would have to be destroyed. Even then the holes 
made would not be sufficient to let them through, and the 
only way they could possibly get the gold out would be to 
try and fish out the boxes with a hook at the end of a pole — 
again an almost impossible task, as the boxes are square, 
very heavy, and packed tightly together, so that there would 
be nothing to get hold of. I may say that I got the idea 
from reading, in the time of the Commune of Paris, how the 
bank was able to protect the specie in its vaults by filling 
them with water from the mains. I worked out the details 
myself, and I think I improved on the original, though 
that was good enougb—for it baffled all the efforts of 
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the mechanics and engineers of the Commune to get at the 
money." 

" That is a splendid plan certainly, sir," Yorke said. 

"Yes, but though it wonld have sayed the gold, it wonld 
not liave saved our lives; and liad I thought that the amount 
there is in the safe was known to anyone now in Johannes- 
burg, I think I should have shut up the house and moved to 
the one I have in the town, contenting myself with keeping 
a couple of watchmen in this house, and seeing that all was 
right every day when I came to see that the men at the 
pumping-engine were doing their duty. That is what I shall 
most likely do now. Not that I think there is any proba- 
bility of a renewal of the attempt; the lesson has been alto- 
gether too severe/' 

" What do you mean to do, sir, with your three rascals t '^ 

"I shall go to-morrow to the head of the police and teil 
him that they had tried to roh the house, and ask him to 
send down half a dozen men to take them by the next train 
to Komati Poort. I could do nothing with them here, for 
your man Hans is the only witness against them, and he 
could not, of course, appear. Fortunately they do not know 
that, and I shall teil them that if I were to hand them over to 
the police and charge them with this crime they would cer- 
tainly be hanged. However, I am willing to allow for the 
temptation they had, and shall only charge them with dis- 
honesty, and have them then sent out of the Transvaal. As 
no doubt at present they expect nothing short of hanging, 
they will be glad enough to be let off so lightly.'' 

"They certainly ought to be," Yorke said warmly, "for 
they are a great deal worse than the others. Whatever dis- 
charged men and the ruffians of the town might have done, 
your servants, who I have no doubt were well treated by you, 
ought to have been faithf ul.'^ 

" I quite agree with you, Mr. Harberton ; but you see that 
it is of the greatest importance to me not to have the matter 
talked about. If there were an enquiry, it would of course 
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oome out that tbere is a large sum o£ money in the house, 
and you may be quite snre that Eruger would commandeer 
it. As it is, a bribe of a couple of hundred-pounds to the head 
of the police will ensure these fellows being sent out of the 
country without an opportunity being given them of saying 
a Word to anyone. And you may be sure that I shall impreas 
upon them that if they eyer set f oot in the Transvaal again 
I will haye them arrested at onoe on this charg^. In that 
way I have eveiy hope that the affair will be kept altogether 
dark. You don't know, of course, whether the two men who 
brought the carts were included in the twelve f " 

''I do not, sir, but I ahould think it very likely; they did 
not want tp have to divido the spoil into more portions than 
necessary. I should think it most probable that they left 
their carts outside and came in with the others. Wh,ether 
they were among thoso who were killed or not, of counse I 
cannot say." 

" Yes, I should think they would be sure to come in with 
the others/' Mr. Chambers said; ^ and in that case there are 
only two men who know anything about this matter, and 
you may be sure that they will keep their moutha closed. 
Well, we have talked more than enough of my affairs. Now 
about yourself . If you and your two followers like to stay 
here, I think you might certainly do so with safety. I need 
not say how heartily welcome you would be." 

" Thank you, sir. But though I will gladly stay tili mom- 
ing, I must then be ofF. I am anxious to get back as quickly 
as possible to rejoin Lord Methuen's force. I have now been 
nearly a month away. Then, too, I must put in an appear- 
ance at the hotel where I have been staying, for I was 
obliged to enquire the way to your house. The landlord will 
be expecting me back to-night, and I shall have to make 
some excuse for my absence. And if I do not api>ear in 
the moming, he might suspect that something was wrong, 
and give information, with a description of zoy appearance, 
to the authorities/' 
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"That I could arrange," Mr. Chambers said. "I could 
look in there myself in the moming, and say tliat as it was 
so late and the night dark I had asked you to stay at my 
house tili moming, and that you had gone off wiüiout re- 
tunüng to the town. Ah, there are my wif e and daughters 1 '* 



CHAPTER XV 

DOWN OOUNTET 



ttfTlHIS is Mr. Harberton, to whom we all owe our lives/' 
JL Mr. Chambers said as his wife, foUowed by her two 
daughters, girk of sixteen and eighteen, entered the room. 

"I do not know how to thank you, sir," Mrs. Chambers 
said as she shook hands with Yorke, ^^ f or assuiedly we 
should all have been murdered had it not been for your 
waming and assistance." 

^^ It is rather to my man than to myself you are indebted, 
Mrs. Chambers, for it is he who overheard tho conversation 
this afternoon at which the afPair was finally arrnnged. He 
showed greater sharpness than I should have given him 
credit for. As an ordinary thing l\e would merely have 
taken a glass of liquor and left the place; but the fact that 
the men in the saloon stopped speaking when he went in, 
and asked him whether he spoke English, and were not satis- 
fied that he could not, but went into another room to talk, 
excited his curiosity, and, sitting with his ear against the 
partition, he was able to make out what they were saying." 

" That was very sharp of him," Mrs. Chambers said; "but 
it is pretty certain he would have taken no steps in the 
matter had it not been for your leading, especially as he 
was himself, as I understand from my husband, instru- 
mental in aiding your escape from pfison, and so dared not 
attract attention. 
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"Do not, I beg of you, try to minimize the aervice you 
have rendered us, f or you certainly will not lessen the obliga* 
tion that we are nnder to you. I shudder to think of the 
great danger we have escaped. I know it is not likely that 
another attack will be made yet, but I shall never f eel com- 
fortable here after this, and my husband has promised to 
take US into our town house to-morrow moming, to stop 
tili the war is over. We hope you will go with us." 

" Mr. Harberton says that he must be off at once, n:iy dear. 
He wants to get back to the fighting again." 

"I am sorry indeed for that. It seems unnatural, after 
what he has done for us, that we should let him go away so 
soon. Now, do teil us something about yourself — ^but first, 
where have you put those men, John?'* 

"One is locked up in the cellar, another in the etablee» 
and the third in the wood-house, so that they cannot aid 
each other to s^et away.*' 

" At any rate,** she went on, " none of us will f eel inclined 
for much sleep to-night; and we want to know all about Mr. 
Harberton and how bis Dutch servant eame to be at Pretoria, 
and all about what he has been doing since he landed, and 
the truth about the battles that have been fought. But 
before he begins, will you go into the kitchen, girls, and 
help Jane get some tea in the dining-room, with whatever 
there is in the house. It will do us all good, and we won't 
ask Mr. Harberton to teil his story tiU we have had what we 
may call supper.'* 

"While they are away/' Mr. Chambers said, "I may aa 
well ask you as to whether you have any plans for getting 
down to the Modder?" 

"No, I have no distinct plans, except that, as you aee, I 
am dressed as a young Boer farmer, and as I talk the 
language sufficiently to pass muster, I can support the char- 
acter well enough." 

"But how is it that' you talk Dutch, or rather I suppose 
I flhould say Taal^ Mr. Harberton!" 
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"That I will teil you presently/' Torke laughed, "or I 
shall have to go over the same thiiig twice. My man Hans 
is my regimental servant, and has leamt to «peak English 
very fairly, and of conrse knows Dutch. My TCaffir speaks 
Dutch and a little English^ and as I speak a little Kaffir 
we get on very well together. He has just put up my Horse 
in your stable. I had no time to lose when I first came 
here, and f astened him up behind the house^ where he was 
not likely to be observed if any of those f ellows went round 
there. As for getting to the Modder, it appeared to me fliat 
as a Dutch f armer^ with one of his f arm hands and a Kaffir 
labourer, I might get through without exciting much suspi- 
cion." 

*^You might, and you might not," Mr. Chambers said. 
" You see, almost all the able-bodied men are away with the 
commandos, and you would be likely to be closely questioned 
as to why you were not in the field. If you were going the 
other way it would be more easy, for you might then say that 
you were Coming from Cape Colony, as thousands of others 
have done, to join the Boers. £ut even in that case it would 
seem stränge that you were going away from the fighting 
instead of joining a commando at once; but it would be still 
more stränge that you should have come up to Johannesburg. 
What did you say at the inn? what excuse did you make 
for enquiring where I lived?" 

''I pretended that my people had all gone on commando, 
leaving me to look af ter the f arm, and that I was going over 
to see you about some cattle that you wanted for the men 
still working on the mine. The man was a German, and 
did not, I think, see anything unlikely in my story." 

"Yes, but though that might do very well here, it would 
hardly do elsewhere. Besides, these Boers are all related or 
connected with each other, and, ignorant as they are on other 
matters, can give the name of almost every family within 
fifty or sixty miles of where they live, and know more or 
lese the name of every f armer in the Transvaal. The land^ 
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drosts of all the towns will have been wamed to look out 
f or a yoimg Engliah officer and a youiig Datchman, who will 
no doubt be making f or the frontier, and two of you at 
least answer to the personal description; your dress would 
not go for much, as they would be sure tiiat the man who 
aided your escape woidd also procure a disguise for you. 
However, we must put our heads together to-morrow and 
see if we can hit on some plan." 

After the meal was finished« Mr. Chambers asked Yorks 
to teil them something about himself and what he had seen 
of the war. 

" It is of yourself that we principally want to know," he 
Said. "After the Services you have rendered us, we should 
like to know as much as possible about you and your people 
at home^ and in f act anything that you may choose to teil 
US, especially.as to your prospects in the future. The longer 
you make your story, the better we shall be pleased« Cer- 
tainly I shall not go to bed to-night, and I don't think either 
my wife or daughters will be anzious to do so for eome 
time.*' 

There was a general murmur of agreement. 

Yorke accordingly told of his life at home, the reason why 
he had come out, how he had leamt Dutch and a little Kaffir 
on his cousin's farm, how his resolve to enlist in the war 
had been quickened by the quarrel with Dirck Jansen, and 
how, after scouting for a short time with twenty Kaffirs 
under his command, he had witnessed the f our battles, and 
had gained a commission in the Lancers by carrying a mes- 
sage into Kimberley and back to the Modder. Then he 
told of his capture, how Hans had, with the Kaffir, joumeyed 
up to Pretoria to rescue him, and how they had finally suc- 
ceeded. 

" Well, you have certainly managed to crowd a great deal 
of adventure into little more than a year, Mr. Harberton, 
and have done well all through« and deserved the commission 
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you faave won. So you say you saw Bhodes in Eomberleyt 
Did you have much talk with himf 

^ YeSy sir, he asked me a great many questionSy and I told 
bim, though not so f ully> what I have told you. He aaked 
if I intended to stop in the army after the war was over. 
I Said that I had no idea of doing so^ as I had come out 
with the intention of making money. He was good enough 
to speak flatteringly of my having leamed to speak Dutch so 
soon, and said that if , when things were eettled^ I would go 
to him, he would have a berth f or me and push me f orward." 

^ You could not have a better patron. He is the biggest 
man out here by far, and is yirtually king of Bhodesia. £ut 
you will please remember that I must have some say in 
the matter, and a very oonsiderable one. Nene of us four 
would be alive now had it not been for you. And though 
I don't think those sooundrek would have got at the gold, 
they might have done so, for they would have had plenty 
of time; as» if any of tho engineers had wanted to know any- 
thingy one of my servants would only have had to say that I 
was ill, or away for a few days^ and before a week they 
might very well have f ound out how the strong-room was 
filled with water, cut off the supply, and then emptied it 
out f ar enough to allow them to work at the saf e. I cannot 
assert that the gold is absolutely safe yet; there is no saying 
what may happen before the troops arrive here. The greed 
of Kruger and his gang is insatiable, and they may search 
every house belonging to the bank managers from top to 
bottom, and demand to inspect the saf es." 

^'Why not bury some of it» sir, in one of the mine tips, 
just as they have hidden the bodies ! " 

'^ Because, although I have every reason to believe that the 
twelve white men who are still at work are all honest f eUows, 
there is a point at which temptation may be too great, and I 
might find, when I came to examine the horde, that it was 
all gone. They are not aware of the ezistenoe of my stcxre 
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here^ and it is well they should not be. One has Heard be- 
fore now of ships laden with treasure being seized by their 
crews, who, iintil the temptation came in their way, may 
have been all honest fellows. No, I will take the chanoes. 
I shall teil the two head engineers to come down and take 
up their quarters here, and bring two good men out of each 
ßhift with them. In that way there will always be three 
men in the house. As f or the police here, they are, as a 
whole, the biggest rogues in the place. I would rather shut 
up the house and leave it empty than have any of them 
here. Now, it is two o'clock, and, if we cannot sleep, I have 
no doubt you can. I will show you up to a bedroom. I had 
a mattress taken down to the kitehen, where you told me 
your men would keep watch by tums. The girla both look 
half-asleep, and you and I will wheel the two sofas up near 
the fire, and bring the one in tL-:^ dining-room here for my 
wife. I dare say I shall get a nap in the arm-chair presently. 
We will say nine o'clock breakfast." 

" Very well, sir, I will be here by that time. I shall ride 
over to the town early, pay my visit to the hotel, and then 
be back again to breakf ast." 

The events of the evening did not keep Yorke awake long. 
"I do think I am the luckiest fellow going," he said to 
himself as he turned into bed. ''In the £b*st place, I get a 
commission in the army; in the second, I obtain Mr. 
Khodes's good-will; and now Mr. Chambers, one of the rieb- 
est men in Johannesburg, is going to take me up, and all 
from a series of accidents. It began, certainly, by my 
leaming Dutch, which enabled me to get through to Kim- 
berley and get a commission, thanks to the accident of Peter 
getting away and sticking to me. Then there was my being 
captured. That did not seem a piece of good fortune, but, 
thanks to Hans's sharpness, it has turned out the best piece 
of luck of all, if I can but get safely back to the Modder. 
There is an old saying that luck is better than riches. I 
did not believe this formerly, but it has turned out so in 
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XDy case. Had not my father lost bis money I abould be 
grinding away at Kugby, and sbould bave tbougbt myself 
lucky foiir or five years bence to get a curacy of one bun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year." 

Yorke was up at seven, and started at once on borseback 
for tbe town, taking Peter witb bim, but leaving Hans 
bebind in cbarge of tbe prisoners. 

"Wbere bave you been all nigbt?" tbe innkeeper asked. 

^' I could not get to see Mr. Cbambers tili late, and af ter 
yve bad made our bargain, be gave me some supper, and 
tben Said I migbt as well stop tbere for tbe nigbt. He put 
a mattress down by tbe kiteben ßie, and I slept as well as 
I sbould bave done bere. I am off now, so if you will give 
me my bill I will pay it." 

"Will you want breakfast?" 

"No, I fiball be off at once; last nigbt's supper will do 
tili I get back." 

" Tben, bere is your bill," tbe German said, taking a piece 
of paper f rom bis pocket. " I made it out last nigbt, tbink- 
ing you migbt be starting early. Tbere it is ; I added it up, 
you see, and sbould bave put on tbe cost of breakf ast bad 
you taken it." 

Yorke paid tbe bill witbout question, tbougb it was as 
large as it would bave been bad be stopped at a first-class 
botel in London. Tben be rode back again to tbe mine. 

"I bave been tbinking over matters," Mr. Cbambers said, 
as tbey were sittiug down to breakf ast, '' and it seems to me 
tbat to begin witb, you would travel more satisf actorily and 
more safely in a Cape cart tban you would on borseback. I 
bave got one tbat is used for sending messages into tbe 
town and fetcbing tbings out. It bas been a good cart in 
its time, and is so still, except tbat it wants repainting and 
80 on. I can let you bave a borse to go witb yours; it is 
a good serviceable animal. I sbould be deligbted to give you 
a pair of my own, but tbey would be sure to attract atten- 
tion^ for I ratber pride myself on xny stud. I bave got 
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double hamess f or the cart, though when I go longer journeys 
I follow the Boer f ashion and drive four horses." 

^My own horse is used to being driven; my oousin gen- 
erally had it out wben he went in to Bichmond. I am 
very much obliged to you f or your offer. We should cer- 
tainly atfract less attention in a cart than if we all rode. 
I shall myself drive, as I enjoy it. I know that as a rule the 
Boers generally let the Kaffirs drive^ and I should be content 
to do so myself; but a good many Boers do drive.^ 

^'There will be nothing unusual in that; indeed, about 
here most of the Boers drive, as they see the TJitlanders do 
it. I will put another saddle in the cart, for when you 
get near the frontier you will certainly find it easier to get 
through on horseback. 

^^I should advise you to take the direct road south to 
Bloemfontein. I have a friend there; he is a Dutchman, but 
a thorough believer in English rule, though, of course, at 
present he has to keep bis opinions to himself. He broke 
bis leg some years ago and has been lame ever since, and 
so has escax)ed being obliged to go on commando. I wiU 
write a letter to bim after breakf ast strongly recommending 
you to him. I shall not say who you are, or that you are 
an EAglishman, because it is just possible that you may be 
searched. Anyway^ it will be as well for you to conceal 
the letter in your clothes. I will write a second letter to 
him, saying^ that you have been employed at ihis mine, 
which is correct enough, and that, as I have no further 
occasion for your work, you are now going down to take 
your share in the fighting. I will also get you a pass f rem 
the head of the police, whom, as you know, I am going over 
to interview directly after breakfast with reference to our 
prisoners. I will get it made out in the name of Gfert Mey- 
ring, of the Orange Eree State. It is natural enough that 
you should be taking down with you a young Dutchman 
who has also been employed at the mine, and who is going 
with you to the front, and that you ahould have a Eaffir 
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with yon also. The only fear is that yotir deacription might 
tally so closely with the waming that has been eent, that 
you may be suspected.*' 

'^ I can get over that, sir; I had a vrig made for me to wear 
as a disguise, if necessary. It is sewn up in the lining of 
this coat, and being so soft it altogether escaped attention 
when I was first searched. I am sure to have been described 
as having closely-cropped hair, whereas the wig comes down 
to my Shoulders and entirely alters my appearanoe. I have 
never wom it yet, as I went into Kimberley, as I told you, 
in uniform, and in f act up tili now have never given the 
thing a thought from the day when I sewed it up. That, 
and darkening my eyebrows to match, would so alter my 
appearance that I do not think that eyen those who know 
me well would recognize me." 

" That is capital ; I have been worrying over the point all 
moming. I wish we had one for your man tco, for I know 
he also was described in the telegram yesterday as having 
closely-cropped hair." 

''I extemporized a wi^ for myself once before, sir, and 
can do one for Hans, if you will allow me to cut some hair 
from two of your horses' tails." 

'^ Certainly you can do that. Is there anything eise you 
will want?" 

^'A needle and thread, sir, and if you have such a thing 
as a glue-i)ot in the house it will be all the better." 

"Yes, I think I have one somewhere, I daresay the girl 
can teil you where it is." 

"We will do any sewing that is necessary, Mr. Harber- 
ton," the eider of the two girls said. " I am af raid that we 
are useless in most respects, but at least we can both sew." 

Mr. Chambers went out with Yorke to the stables and 
showed him the horses that he was willing to have despoiled 
of a portion of their tails, and this, with a pair of scissors 
that the girls had lent him, Yorke speedily accomplished. 
They then saddled Mr. Chambers's favourite horse, and he 
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at once staiied. He was away an hour and a half, !)y wliicfi 
time, amid a good deal of laughter and merriment, the hair 
had been sewn and glued into Hans's straw-hat. Yorke had 
also got out bis wig and put it on, and even Mrs. Cliambers, 
shaken as sbe still was by tbe incidents of tbe nigbt bef ore, 
joined in ber daugbters' bearty laugbter at tbe cbanged ai>- 
pearance of ber two guests. 

" Tbe police will be bere at twelve, Mr. Harberton, tbere- 
fore, if you bave now made up your mind to start to-day, 
it would be as well tbat you sbould be away before tbey 
^ amve. You know I sbould be deligbted if you would stop 
a few days, but as you said tbat you would very mucb ratber 
be ofF tbis moming, I sball not try to persuade you to do so.'' 

Half an bour later all was ready f or tbe start. Mr. Cham- 
bers bad taken Hans aside. ''You bave done me a great 
Service," be said. " Tbe present is not a time wben tt is 
safe to be travelling about witb mucb money in your pos- 
session» especially wben you are wanted by tbe autboritieSy 
and if you were searcbed, and found to bave a sum of 
money tbat did not accord witb your apparent position, you 
would not only lose tbe money, but your liberty as well. 
Tberefore, I do not propose to make you a gift at tbe pres- 
ent time, but I engage myself to pay to you tbe sum of five 
bundred pounds wbenever you may wisb to buy a f arm or 
otherwise settle down af ter tbe conclusion of tbe war." 

Hans's eyes opened witb surprise. "I only did wbat my 
master told me, sir." 

" You did more. Your astuteness in listening to tbe con- 
versation of tbe rascals wbo were talking in tbat drinking- 
sbop was no doubt at first a mere matter of curiosity, but 
tbe fact tbat^ou communicated it at once to Mr. Harberton 
enabled bim to take tbe steps wbicb defeated tbe plot; and 
you bore your sbare in the fight itself. My name is well 
known, I tbink, throughout South Africa, and, as I may be 
away from tbe country wben you wisb to draw the money, 
bere is a promissory note, undated, undertaking to pay fhree 
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znonths after presentation the smn of five hundreä poundfl 
on the duly certified signature of Hans Bemard; and with 
it is this letter, saying that I have banded you this bill in 
consideration of the very great Service that you rendered 
me in discovering and thwarting an attempt on my life. 
That letter can do you no härm if found upon you. When 
the war is over you can, at any time, hand that note to the 
bank here, or to any of its branches in Natal, or to its agents. 
They will require the signature of Mr. Harberton, or some 
other person known to them, and will then place the money 
at your disposal as soon as they have communicated with 
the bank here." 

Without waiting for any thcmks from Hans, who was too 
overwhelmed to find words for the purpose, he went across 
to the Stahles, where Peter was harnessing the horses. 
" Peter/' he said, " your master teils me that you have been 
very faithful to bim, and you have now rendered m.e a 
Service by helping bim to defeat the men who attacked this 
place last night. It would not be safe to give you money 
now, as you may be searched going down country, but I 
shall give bim authority to pay you two hundred pounds for 
me at the end of the war. Don't spend it in folly at the * ^;.v 

Cape; go back to your own people, build a kraal, buy cattle, 
and settle down tbere." 

Then he walked away, and in a few words told Yorke 
what he had done. " They have both proved themÄelves good 
men by their devotion to you," he said, "it will give them 
both a good start in life." 

"Thank you most beartily, Mr. Chambers, I am certain 
that both of them will do justice to your kindness. I am 
sure of Hans being steady; and, as I have already persuaded 
the KafBr to swear off liquor, he will, I feel certain, take 
your advice, which is indeed almost the same as I gave him 
when getting him to promise not to spend bis eamings in 
drink. These native labourers with the army are all paid 
very high, indeed ridiculously high wages. He has promised 

(K 839) % 
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to Kand over bis pay, when he gets it, to me» and I liaye 
iindertaken if he does so to keep him in tobacco, so he will, 
if the war lasts for a year, have over fifty pounds laid by, 
which will add to bis sense of responsibility. I will not 
draw upon you for the money irntil he is ready to go straight 
away directly he gets it. Of course, I do not know what I 
eball be doing myself ; if I can, I sball certainly accompany 
him and see him settled. As to Hans, I have no fear as 
to bis doing well; be certainly was not a hard worker until 
I went to my cousin's farm, but since then he has quite 
woke up. He saw the advantage of irrigation Ibere, and 
I sball strongly advise him not to go in for keeping cattle, 
but to take a small piece of good land near this town, or 
Kimberley, wbere water can be obtained at no great depth, 
and to go in for growing vegetables for sale in the town. 
I am convinced that it would pay splendidly/' 

"He certainly could not do better. The prices of vege- 
tables are extravagantly high, and he can dispose of any 
quantity at rates that wonld pay him well. Well, there is 
the Kaffir with the cart. You had better come in and say 
good-bye to my wife and daughters." 

Five minutes later they started, with strongly-expressed 
hopes that in two or three months they might meet again 
when the British army came up. 

" You are sure to find me here," Mr. Chambers said, '* un- 
less, when it is foimd you are approaching, the Boers get 
mad and order all Uitlanders away. However, even then I 
fancy that the usual bribe will avail to purchase me an 
ezemption, but if I do have to go I shaU come back again 
directly you capture the place.'' 

A basket containing wine, a ham, and a variety of eat- 
ables had been placed under the seat. 

" What sball I do with the trap and horse, sir? ^ 

"You can either seil the trap for what it will fetch and 
keep the horse, or, in fact, do as you like with it! Good- 
bye! and take care of yourself. Which he won't do,** Mr. 
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0IiaiA)eT8 added as, with a waye of the hanä, Yorke drove 
off. 

With two good horses and a light load, they drove rapidly 
along. Mr. Chambers had before he started asked Yorke 
whether he had ample funds for the joumey, and the latter 
was glad to be able to say that Hans had, before leaving the 
camp, drawn sufOicient from the paymaster for anything that 
could be required. 

"Whatever you do, Hans, keep your hat on. There is 
no fear of anyone who saw you in the prison recognizing 
you as you are; but if your hat should blow off^ and any- 
one happened to be looking on at the time, the game would 
be up/' 

'^I don't think it could blow off, master. The hair and 
the glue under the lining have made it so much smaller that 
I had to press it quite hard to get it on my head." 

"Well, when we are once clear away from the town, you 
can lift it a bit, for if it blows off then it will not matter. 

"It is two hundred and fifty miles to Bloemfontein. I 
suppose it will take us about a week. We shall see how the 
horses stand it, they both start fresh. I was looking at the 
map this moming, and it is evident that there is no good 
road by the direct line, I mean the route f oUowed by the 
railway. So I am taking the main road that goes down 
through Potchefstroom. There is no place of any size before 
that. It is about sixty miles. We will camp out to-night ten 
miles before we get there. Then we can drive through the 
town without stopping, and get on as far as Keitzburg. We 
can settle to-morrow whether we will put up at the town, 
or camp just across the Yaal, about a mile this side of the 
place. From there it is a little over forty miles to Kroon- 
stad. 

"I think when we get as far as that, we shall be beyond 
the farthest points where there will be danger. They will 
be looking for us chiefly on the road to Mafeking, which is, 
of course, the nearest point to the border; or eise on that 
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leading tlirough Komati Foort, down to Delagoa Bay; and 
they will also, no doubt, search every train going south. In 
any case, they can have no idea that we are trayelling by 
Toad at this pace, and if we were on foot we could not 
arrive at Eroonstad withiii two or three days of the time 
we shall get there. Besides, we have got the police pass; 
and certainly the description telegraphed on will in no way 
tally with our present appearance. So I do not think we 
shall be troubled, thongh it is as well to take every pre- 
caution/' 

They experienced, indeed, no difficulties whatever, and 
camped that night by a dam half a mile off the road, £ye 
miles out of Potchefstroom* As they had several water- 
bottles hung under the cart> and a bag of mealies, the horses 
f ared as well as their masters. One of the first questions 
that Hans had asked after they started was, whether Mr. 
Chambers had actually promised him five hundred pounds. 

^'It seems impossible/' he said, ''but that is what I 
understood him to say." 

" That is what he intends to give you, Hans." 

'^But it is too much; only for sitting and listening for 
half an hour, and £ring five shots with a rifle." 

^ That is all that it was to you, Hans, but to him it meant 
saving bis life, and the lives of the ladies of bis f amily. As 
to the gold, he told me how it was concealed, and that the 
robbers could never have got at it. Still, he values his life 
and those of the ladies at a large sum; and as he is a very 
rieh man, he does not think it out of the way to make you 
a handsome present. I told him that I should advise you 
to carry out what we were saying the other day would be 
the best-paying thing for a man of small capital — ^to buy 
a piece of land near Johannesburg or Kimberley, to sink a. 
deep well, and to put up horse-gear and irrigate the land; 
and to employ half a dozen Kaffirs to grow vegetables and 
plant fruit-trees« just as my cousin did. Only» you would 
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do a great deal better than Mr. AUnutt^ becanse tbe Beer 
fanners would not pay much for their vegetables or fruit, 
while you would get splendid prices in eitber of tbese towns. 
Tbe vegetables would begin to pay three montbs after you 
Started, but of course you would bave to wait a couple of 
years bef ore you got any retum for tbe f ruit-trees.'^ 

Hans was silent for tbree or f our minutes, lost in tbe con- 
templation qf bimself as tbe owner of sucb a place. 

" We sball bave plenty of time to talk it over bef ore iben, 
Hans/' Yorke went on, after a long pause, '^but I shoidd 
advise you not to spend any money on building a bouse for 
yourself at first — ^any sort of a but will do; and tbougb five 
bundred pounds seems a very large sum to you, you will 
want it all for your work; tbe well and borse-gear will cost 
a good bit. Tben you will bave your water-oourses to make, 
and your ground to irrigate, say five acres to begin witb; 
and it is always a good plan to keep some money in band 
in case of accidents, sucb as your well failing and your 
baving to go deeper, or of your Kaffirs running away. Be- 
sides, you must bave a borse and cart to take your goods to 
market. At any rate, Hans, if you want to get on you will 
bave to bestir yourself. You know that young Englisb gen- 
tlemen wbo come out don't tbink tbemselves above taking 
off tbeir coats and working, and at first you will bave to do 
tbe same. After a bit you will, as you extend your culti- 
vated ground and carry tbe work furtber, take on more 
Eaffirs, and you will bave to see tbat tbey do tbeir work. 
Tbat was bow Mr. Allnutt did, and it is only in tbat way 
tbat you will get work out of tbem." 

"It will be grand,*' Hans murmured; "buf be broke off 
fuddenly, "you will not be witb me, Master Yorke, and I 
had hoped tbat, whatever you were doing, you would always 
keep me witb you.'' 

" So I sbould like to do, Hans, but it would not be good 
for you; it is always better tbat a man sbould depend upon 
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liimself ^ and not upon another. Some day yöu . will want 
to marrj, and then you will see how much better it is tö 
have a nice home and a business than to be merely workin^ 
for wages. It was just the same way with myself. I did 
not like leaving.my father. and mother>. and going to start 
in a Strange country. But I hoped that I might some day 
make a home for myself bere, and do well; wbereas, I had 
no Chance of eaming much in England." 

" Well, Master Yorke,. it was a lucky day for me when 
you came to Mr. Allnutt's, and took me to go out riding 
and shooting with you." • 

''It has tumed out quite.as fortunate for me, Hans." 

Peter, who was not giveii to speaking unless addresaed, 
Said but little. Occasionally, as he looked at Yorke and 
Hans, he shook with silent laughter at their . chaniged ap-^ 
pearance, and. indeed-the transformation effected by their 
long hair was striking to one accustomed to their closely- 
cropped heads. .By.the way, however, he went about bis 
work — taking the horses out of the cart, supplying them with 
their water and grain, and rubbing them down— it was evi- 
dent that he already, in Imagination, considered himself to 
be a far more important persQu than he was before, and 
that he was preparing himself for the change from the 
humble Position of a casual labourer in some small town to 
that of a man of position and influence among his tribe. 
Occasionally he would break into bursts of apparently unpro- 
voked laughter, as if the change appeared to himself ludi- 
crous in the extreme. 

They were on the move at the first sign of daylight, and 
Potchef stroom was still asleep when they drove through. 
At eight o'clock they. crossed the Vaal and drove into Eeitz- 
bürg. A couple of Boers came up and asked them where 
they came from, but were quite satisfied with the answer, 
^ From Potchef stroom," * as they considered that if they 
had been allowed to pass through there^ their joumey must 
be a legitimate one. 
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'^I don't look much like a Britiflli officer widi a cropped 
hß&d/' Hans said, ^' and I talk mj own language better than 
I do English by a long way.** 

"Oh! I knew you could not be the man," the Boer said. 
'' Still, I am glad to see that you are Dutch as well as your 
master. There might be questions asked, and now I can 
Bwear that you are both Af ricanders. It will satisfy anyone 
questioning me as to who has been along. I don't see myself 
what occasion there is for making a fuss about one officer 
getting away when we shall soon have all their army pris- 
oners. It gives everyone a lot of trouble." 

"Will you have a glass of spiritst" Yorke asked. 

As it was with the hope of obtaining an invitation that 
the Boer had come in, he assented willingly, and remained 
talking until Yorke said it was time for them to be going 
on. They slept that night at Winkel Drift, on the Rhen- 
oster River, and drove next day to Kroonstad. Here no ques- 
tions were asked. They put up at an inn, and Yorke men- 
tioned casually that they were intending to stay with a 
f riend for a day of two at Bloemfontein, and then going 
to the front. They had avoided entering the town until it 
was dusk; and as many Boers were constantly passing down 
to join the commandos, no one thought of enq\iiring minutely 
into their affairs. Three more days took them to Bloemfon- 
tein. There Yorke noticed, as they drove in, that many 
Stores with British names over them were still open, for the 
Wholesale expulsion of English from the Transvaal had not 
extended to the Orange Free State, where, tili the outbreak 
of the war, a good feeling had existed between the two 
X>eoples. At Bloemfontein especially a considerable portion 
of the trading class had been British, and these, eonsidering 
that if they left, their Stores would probably be looted, 
thought it better to remain, and, although their position 
was not a pleasant one, they had received fair treatment at 
fhe hands of the Boers. 
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CHAPTEBXYI 



AN OLD ENEMT 



AERlVlNG at Bloemfontein in the eyening, Üiey £ist 
went to an hotel^ and having engaged rooms, and 
Seen their horses put iip, Yorke proceeded to the house of 
the Dutch gentleman to whom the letters Mr. Chambers' had 
given him were addressed. On sending one in he was shown 
into the sitting-room^ where Mr. von Hensburg presently 
joined him. 

" You are the bearer of ihis letter, Mr, Meyring, f rom my 
friend, Mr. Chambers i " 

'^Yes^ sir, and of this also, which I did not care to give 
into any hands but your own.*' 

Mr. von Bensburg took it a little surprised. The first 
had been so simple and matter-of-fact that he had not 
suspected for a moment that Yorke was not, as it stated, 
an' employ6 at the mine. He looked scrutinizingly at Yorke 
when he had read the second letter. 

"I will not ask who you are, Mr. Meyring, or whether 
that is your real name. It is just as well not to know more 
than I can help. I understand you want to cross into Cape 
Colony, and may be glad of my advice as to the best road 
to take. In the first place, may I ask how you came here 
— by rail?" 

'^No, sir, we drove. I have a friend with me, and it is 
open to US either to drive from this point, or, as we have 
two horses, to ride, or to go on foot, though naturally we 
would rather not adopt the last plan if it could be helped.** 

*'That I can well understand,'* the other said with a 
smile; "and indeed it would be the worst method; it would 
be far more natural for you to be driving or riding ihan 
going on foot. Now« teil me ezactly how you stand. You^ 
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I See, are dressed as a young f armer in comf ortable circuxur 
atances. How about your friend?" 

^'He is dressed as a farm-hand, sir; and I have also a 
Kaffir with me to look after the liorses." 

** Is your companion Dutch ? " 

«Yes, sir." 

"You are not, I think. You speak Taal yery well, but 
I f ancy I can detect that it is not your own language.'' 

^'That is so," Yorke agreed; '^but I am glad to say that 
you are the first person who has noticed it." 

''I am not surprised at that, for you really speak it very 
well; it is more the tone of your voice than anything wrong 
in the language — or I may call it the dialect — that is notice- 
able." 

" I have leamed it partly f rom books, sir, but chiefly from 
oonversing in it almost entirely for six months." 

''You must have the knack of learning languages if you 
have picked it up so well in so short a time. You have 
only arrived here to-day, I suppose?" 

"Yes, sir, half an hour ago." 

"From Johannesburg?" 

Yorke made a gesture of assent. 

"You were, I suppose, intimate with Mr. Chambers?" 

"I can scarcely say that I was intimate with him, but 
my man— for he is my servant as well as my friend— hap- 
X>ened to overhear a plot to murder Mr. Chambers and loot 
his house, and he, with my Kaffir, Mr. Chambers and myself , 
gave the ruffians so warm a reception that thore is not likely 
to be a repetition of the attempt." 

" Were they a streng party ? " 

" There were twelve of them, and only two got away alive. 
The really dangerous part of the afFair was that the three 
men in the höuse were also in the plot; but we had tied them 
np before the others arrived." 

"That was a very thorough piece of business indeed,** 
Sir. von Benaburg said^ more warmly than he had spokea 
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before; '^and I can well understand now that my friend 
Chambers should be anxious to aid you in any way. Will 
you teil me a little more about itt You are not, I suppose, 
pressed for time." 

" Not at all, sir; " and Yorke related more fully the inci- 
dents connected with the affair. 

'* It was a f ortunate escape for Mr. Chambers. No doubt 
those scoundrels thought that he had money in the house. 
They would hardly have gone in such numbers if it had only 
been a question of ordinary robbery. And was your employ- 
ment at the mine confined to this exploit?" 

^'Entirely, sir; but as the house Stands on the mine prop- 
erty, Mr. Chambers said when he wrote the letter that he 
oould say with a good conscience that I had been employed 
there.'* 

''I have one question to ask: Are you personally known 
to anyone here? I mean, is there anyone whom you would 
be likely to meet who would recognize you ? " 

'' "No, BIT, I don't think there is anyone here likely to have 
Seen me before. And if there should be anyone, I am sure 
he would not know me in my present disguise." 

''I asked the question," Mr. von Bensburg went on, ^'as 
in that case there is no occasion for me to make any instant 
decision as to the route you had better take. If there had 
been any danger of your being recognized I should say you 
bad better start to-morrow moming early, but as it is, we 
can take our time about it." 

^^ I am in no very pressing hurry, though I should be glad 
to be on the other side of the Orange River as soon as I can. 
I have already been away nearly seven weeks." 

" I can guess pretty well who you are, Mr. Meyring," the 
other said with a smile, ^^ though I don't want to know. I 
should certainly be glad if you would take up your residence 
here while you remain, but I think it is better that you should 
not. I am not very populär here at present, because I op- 
poeed the Free State taking part with the TransvaaL I 
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can call upon you at yonr hotel very well; because then» 
ehould there be any question, I can simply show the letter 
you first sent me in, and say that I know nothing more than 
that. I don't think it at all likely that any question will 
arise, and my Coming to see you will be an advantage to 
you rather than otherwise» for it will show that you are 
not altogether an unknown person. I wiU this evening 
think over what people I know on the diflFerent roads^ where 
parties of our men are stationed, and how you had best pro- 
ceed." 

" Thank you very much^ sir. At what hour are you 
likely to call?" 

" We will say ten o'clock. I will bring a good map I have 
with me — or, no, I had better merely call and ask for you, 
and then bring you here. It would look stränge if you were 
to ask for a private room, and we certainly cannot talk that 
over in the public room. They will not know that you have 
been here to-night, and you had better send your man with 
this letter again in the moming. Teil him before the land- 
lord, or anyone eise, that he is to take the letter to me, and 
say that you have arrived, and will call upon me at any hour 
that is convenient in reference to the business." 

This Programme was carried out, and at ten o'clock Yorke 
was Standing at the door of the hotel when Mr. von Bens- 
burg came up. He went into the hotel without noticing 
Yorke, and said to the landlord: ^'You have a Mr. Meyring 
staying here, have you not ? " 

" Yes, sir; he was outside just now." He went to the door. 
** There he is, sir," he said, pointing to Yorke. 

Mr. von Kensburg went up to him. ^'My name is von 
Bensburg, Mr. Meyring. I did not know when I should be 
disengaged, so did not send an answer to the letter you 
brought, but I am free now, and if you will come with me 
to my house, we will talk over the business you mentioned, 
and see which commando you had better join." 

^ Thank you« sir t I am naturally anzious to lose no time. 
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I ahoiild certainly prefer joining the force which is likely to 
be engaged soonest." The innkeeper and two other men 
lounging near heard what he said^ and paid no further atten- 
tion to them as they walked off. 

Once in Mr. von Rensburg'B parlour the latter said: "It 
will not be an easy matter to get through. The drif ta are 
all guardedy both on the Orange Eiver and the Biet. Of 
course the nearest way is through Petrusburg and Jacobs-^ 
dal, but I put that out of the question. Then there is the 
road through Fauresmith and across the Orange at Zout- 
pans Drift, but that also is a long way round. I believe that 
as good a way as any would be to take the Boshof road 
across the Modder at Truters Drift. From there a road 
keeps along f or three miles north of the Modder, and leads 
fuially to Ximberley; it cuts the road from Boshof to Jacobs- 
dal. But at that point there are strong forces to prevent 
the British from trying to make a detour that way. These 
are the names of the various commandos there, and at 
Jacobsdal, and at the drifts across the Orange. 

*^ The saf est way, though longer in miles, would be to go 
south to Bethulie, as if you were going to join the com- 
mando at Steynsburg, or better still, Colesberg. Once past 
Colesberg you would find no difficulty in making your way 
to De Aar. I could help you more that way than any 
other, because I could get a pass f or you, and your horses, 
your servant, and the Kafl^, direct by rail to Colesberg; 
so that really you would not lose so much time as you might 
think, for from Colesberg to De Aar is not much more than 
half the distance that it is from here to Jacobsdal. The 
Philippolis commando is there.'' 

"I know the coimtry on the other side of the Seacow 
Kiver," Yorke said, "and once past Colesberg could make 
my way easily enough. I would much rather choose that 
line. Once at De Aar I should not have much more than 
a himdred miles to ride to the Modder, even if I could not 
get up by train.'^ 
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^'Then I will see the officer in cHarge of ihe railway 
arrangements, and find out when a train is going down to 
Colesberg with ammunition and supplies, and if he is not 
taking any horses down, will get him to put on a truck f or 
your animals. What do you mean to do with your cart?" 

'' Mr. Chambers said I could do anything I liked with it. 
It would only be in my way now, for the tracks beyond 
Colesberg west are as much as horses can manage. Besides, 
I should find it more difficult to get away from the town in 
a vehicle than on horseback.'' 

" Well, if I were you I would speak to the innk(9eper; he 
would be likely to know someone who would want to buy it. 
If not, you had better leave it with him, and teil him that 
you are so anxious to get to the front that you do not care 
about wasting time here looking about for a purchaser; and 
ask him to seil it for you, and to keep the money imtil you 
retum for it. You must appear careful about it, for no 
Dutch f armer, however well off, would throw away the 
value of a good cart. You had therefore better ask him to 
write to you at the post-ofl&ce, Colesberg, telling you what 
siun he has sold it for." 

^As he knows that I have eome here, sir, I might ask 
him to band the money over to you, as you have kindly 
offered to remit it to me." 

^^Yes, it would be as well to seem as anxious as possible. 
When I come round this af ternoon to teil you the result of 
my enquiries about the trains, I will look at the cart." 

" It is a very good one, sir, of Cape Colony make, and it 
only wants repainting to appear quite new." 

*^ In that case I will teil the innkeeper that if he does not 
know of anyone who will buy it at once, I will give you the 
sum he and I may value it at, and if at the end of a week 
he doesn't find a purchaser at that price, I will take it 
myself . A cart more or less makes but little differ^ice, and 
you may as well have ihe money aa let the innkeeper put 
it in bis pocket." 
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''Bnt the money ought to go back to Mr. Cliambers, At.^ 

^ It will be much more usef ul in your pooket than in his. 
He gave you the thing to do as you liked with, and cer- 
tainly will not expect to be paid for it, and would be hurt 
rather than pleased at the money being sent to him. No 
doubt you will find uses for it." 

The innkeeper, however, knew of a trader in the town who 
wanted a good cart, and the matter was arranged in a few 
minutes. There was a train going that evening, and with 
an Order signed by the military secretary at Bloemfontein 
for Gert Meyring and Hans Bemard, both going to join the 
Philippolis commando at Colesberg, accompanied by a Kaffir 
boy, to travel by military train, they started that evening. 
It was an open truck, but as they had brought blankets and 
horse-rugs in the cart, for sleeping on the veldt, they pre- 
ferred the night joumey to being exposed to the scorching 
rays of the sun all day. It took some fif teen hours to cover 
the distance between Bloemfontein and Colesberg. After 
getting the horses out of the truck, they saddled them, slung 
iheir rifles and bandoliers over their Shoulders, strapped the 
blankets behind the saddles, and then rode into the town, 
which was little more than a long Single street extending 
along the bottom of a very narrow Valley. 

Peter had been most reluctant to leave his rifle behind 
him at Bloemfontein, and had been allowed to bring it, say- 
ing that if he were questioned he could say that it was a 
spare rifie belonging to Yorke. As it was notorious that in 
the battles of Oraspan and Belmont many of the richer Boers 
had been attended by servants, who loaded spare rifles, and 
so enabled them to keep up a steady fire, Yorke had con- 
sented, as at the worst it could but be taken away for the 
use of some Boer with an inferior weapon, and he feit that 
the time might come when it would be well that Peter should 
be able to give efficient aid. A good many armed men were 
in the street, but they paid no attention to the new-comers. 
Yorke avoided the principal inn, where the field comet of 
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the commando wotild probably haye taken up bis guarters, 
and alighted at another of less pretension. 

** Haye you a room disengaged? " he aaked the landlord an 
entering. 

The landlord looked doubtful. 

^'I don't want to commandeer a room,'' Yorke went on; 
" I pay f or what I have." 

The landlord's face brightened. ^'Yea^ I have a double- 
bedded room vacant/' 

*' That will do, thongh I should have liked two Single ones. 
My native boy will of course sleep in the stähle with the 
horses. If you will show me my -room he will carry up my 
spare rifle and blankets there. We shall want a meal at once, 
for we have but just arrived by train from Bloemfontein." 

The meal was a good one, and af ter it was eaten Yorke 
went to the bar; the landlord was Standing behind it. '^I 
will pay for our meals as we have them/* Yorke said, " and 
for the room for to-night. I don't know when I may be oS, 
and I may be sent suddenly away, so that it is as well to 
keep things squared up. So please add the eharge for the 
Stahle and food for the horses." 

The landlord made out the bill, and when he had paid 
it Yorke said, "I should like to have a talk with you. It 
is difficult to get news at Bloemfontein as to what is going 
on down here, and as I have only just arrived, I am alto- 
gether ignorant as to the Situation." 

" If you will come into my parlour behind the bar I will 
teil you what I know." 

'^I dare say you have some good cigarst" Yorke asked 
when they were seated. 

" Yes, but I don't seil many of them at present." 

He took a box out of a cupboard, where it was hidden 
under some corks and dusters. Yorke took out two, handed 
one to the landlord and lighted the other hiTnafllf^ 

" You are Engllsh, I see.'* 
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^'Tes, we are mostly Englisli here — ^worse luck just at 
present." 

"I am English too," Yorke said, speaking for the first 
time in bis own language. 

The landlord looked at him in astonishment. "I sbould 
never have thought it," he said. " You speak Dutch ever so 
much better than I do, and you look like a Boer all over." 

"Yes, I am disguised. I have made my way down from 
Johannesburg, and I want to get through the Boer lines. 
That is what I want to talk to you about. Where are they 
now? First, teil me what has been done here." 

"Well, on the Ist of November the Boers came in here, 
and had their own way for two months. Then on the Ist 
of January General French came up and surrounded the 
place, and there was fighting in the hüls for two or three 
days; but the Boers captured a Company of the SufFolks 
who attacked a hill outside the town, and they were after- 
wards reinforced so strongly that, after repulsing one at- 
tack, French retired, and things have been quiet since. The 
English hold Molteno. A good many men have gone down 
that way." 

" Do you know what commandos are here now ? " 

" They are principally Colonial rebels, some from the wcst 
and some from the south." 

"You have the Philippolis commando here, have you 
not?" 

"We had tili yesterday, and then they were summoned 
to go to Steynsburg, for they say that one of our columns 
33 advancing against Dordrecht." 

" That is lucky, for my railway pass says that I am going 
to join that commando. Now that I find they are gone I 
cannot report myself, and therefore escape questioning. How 
many Boers are there in and around here?" 

"From a thousand to twelve himdred," 

"How have they been behaving?" 

(M880) V 
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THe landlord sbrugged his Shoulders. "They take pretty 
well what they want, and give bits of paper which they say 
will be paid when the war is over; they mean, out of the 
money they expect to get from our govemment as an in- 
denmity. Of course we don't look at it in that light, and 
only keep them in the hope that they will be a proof of 
the losses that we have sufPered, and that our govemment 
will take them up when they finally thraah the Boers/' 

" And where are these twelve hundred men ? " 

^'There are three or four hundred of them on the hills 
round the town. They have got some guns there, to keep 
US in Order, as they say. Most of the others are wanderin^ 
about in bands, and plundering the f arms of the loyal settlers. 
I fancy they have some small parties out towards the west, 
keeping a sharp look-out lest a force should come this way 
from De Aar; but I think they trust chiefly to their getting 
news from the Dutch farmers between Hanover and the 
railway there.'* 

"Then my best way, undoubtedly, would be to cross the 
Seacow River either by the road leading north-west to 
Hopetown, or from that to Philipstown, or by the third 
road to Hanover. The north road is least likely to be 
watched, as any force from De Aar would certainly come 
either through Philipstown or through Hanover." 

"You seem to know the country well," the landlord said 
in surprise. 

"I do not know it on this side of the river; I know it 
pretty well on the other; and once across^ I have little fear 
of being captured. Who is the field comet in command?" 

'^Moens; he is in command of the party on the hills, and, 
I believe, generally of them all." 

"It is as well to know, though I don't want to see him; 
but when I once get outside the circle of hills I can teil any 
Boers that I may fall in with that I am ordered by him to 
watch the banks of the river." 

" How long do you mean to stay t " the landlord aaked. 



i 
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"It 18 two o'clock now/' Torke said; "I would rather not 
go tili to-morrow. I should like to see a little of the countiy, 
and the borses bave only had a day's rest after eight days' 
hard travelling, so I will go out into the town and see where 
the road I intend to go by leaves it. I shall want to bny 
some things for the joumey, for I cannot reckon upon 
getting to De Aar in much less than three days." 

"I will get yon anything you want," the landlord said. 
'^I have plenty of bread and meat in the house, and could 
put a couple of bottles of good wine into your saddle-bag." 

" Thank you; that would be best, especially as I shall want 
the meat cooked. There are three of us, and as we sha'n't 
haye much eise, we can do with at least two pounds a day 
each, and about the same quantity of bread. We shall want a 
bag of mealies for the horses, they wouldn't pick up much 
on the veldt. I have got six water-bottles, which it will be as 
well to fill before we start, for we may cross the river in a 
hurry, and there is not much chance of finding water in any 
of the Bpruits. We have got tin mugs, and the only other 
thing we require is some tobacco; I forgot to lay in a supply 
at Bloemf ontein. Can you pick up a pony for my Kaffir ? " 

Yorke now went out and joined Hans, who was waiting 
for him in the street. Looking carelessly at the shops as they 
went along, they made their way out of the town, and, having 
been directed by the innkeeper, Struck ofF by the road they 
intended to foUow without having to ask any questions. 
They went about half a mile and then returned, as it would 
have seemed unnatural for them to be seen Walking f arther. 

"I think we know as much as we need about it now," 
Yorke said. "We may as well go back to the inn. It is 
qtdte evident that we are not likely to be asked any questions 
here, nor, indeed, as f ar as I can see, anywhere, unless we 
come upon an outpost." 

They loitered about the streets for an hour. No one spoke 
to them, for the Boer f orce there was composed of men from 
rarious parts of the Colony, as well as from the Free State, 
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and as they were to a great extent unknown to each other, 
a fresh face excited no attention. Yorke on their retum 
f ound the landlord had bought a stout pony f or Peter. Half 
an hour later Peter ran into their room. 

*'Baas," he exclaimed, "there are three Boers looking at 
OUT horsea. They say that one of them is stolen." 

Yorke and Hans caught up their rifles and bandoliers and 
ran downstairs. 

"I was nibbing them down, baas, in the yard when they 
came in, and one of them pointed to the brand on the horse 
you ride and said he knew it. Then they asked who was my 
master, and I said, 'Mr. Meyring'; and he said, 'I have 
reason to believe that this horse is stolen from a friend of 
mine. If he is in the inn teil him to come here.' " 

The yard was at the back of the house, with a gate opening 
into a lane behind it. As they entered it Yorke started 
involuntarily, for he recognized in one of the men who was 
Standing by his horse his old enemy Dirck Jansen; it had 
never occurred to him that, as Kichmond lay but some eighty 
miles from Colesberg, this was the point Dirck would be 
most likely to make for as soon as it was seized by the men 
of the Free State. Fortunately Dirck's back was towards 
him and he did not notice the momentary pause. 

" Where did you get this horse, sir ? " Dirck asked authori- 
tatively. 

"I am not accustomed to be questioned in that tone," 
Yorke said quietly. '* I have had the horse for some months. 
I had it at Pretoria." 

" It has been stolen," Dirck said angrily. " It belonged to 
a neighbour of mine near Richmond. I have seen him 
riding it, and I know well that he would never have sold 
it. I don't say that you stole it, I simply say that it was 
Stolen; and unless you can prove to me that you came by 
it honestly, I shall take it." 

"I am not in the habit of carry ing receipts about me for 
months," Yorke said; "nor do I show them to the first 
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stranger who rudely asks f or them. My man here can con- 
firm what I say, that I have had the animal f or more than 
six months." 

The calmness with which Yorke answered him still further 
excited the passionate young Boer, and he tumed suddenly 
upon Hans, on whose face there was a broad grin of amuse- 
ment. 

" You insolent young lout/' he exclaimed, " how dare you 
laugh when your betters are talking ! " and he brought down 
his heavy whip upon his head, knocking o£F his hat, and al- 
most striking him to the ground. '^Ahf he exclaimed, as 
he saw his face plainly, "I know you now. You are the 
fellow who ran away from AUnutt's f arm. Now I under- 
stand it. This no doubt is — '^ and he tumed towards Yorke. 
But before the name was out of his Ups, Yorke sprung at 
him, and with the same blow that had onee before proved 
so effective, knocked him o£F his feet, his head striking 
heavily on the pavement of the yard. 

His two companions raised a shout, and would have thrown 
themselyes upon Yorke, but Peter, who had scarcely taken in 
the purport of the conversation, sprang upon one of them 
and grasped him by the throat. Hans had, as he recovered 
from the blow he had received, snatched his rifle from his 
Shoulder, and grasping it by the muzzle, met the other Boer 
with a sweeping stroke, which caught him on the temple, and 
prostrated him apparently lifeless on the ground. 

"Hold that fellow tight, Peter," Yorke said sharply; 
" choke him if he struggles. 

" Hans, f etch one of the picket ropes from the stähle. Now, 
tie Dirck up, band and foot, tightly, and shove my handker- 
chief into his mouth. That will do for the present; we will 
fasten him more securely af terwards. Now, help me to carry 
him into the stähle. That is right. Drop him down in this 
empty stall. Now another rope, and then we will tie the 
fellow Peter has hold of. Peter, spacken your hold a little, 
he is black in the face. Now, round his legs first, Hans. 
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That will do. Now, Peter, we will drag him into üie 
stable; there is no fear of bis shouting for a minute or two. 
Now, Hans, for your man; I rather fancy you have killed 
him. We can't help it whether you have or not. Now you 
can tie them more securely, and gag Dirck and Peter's man 
effectually. We need not trouble about the third; if he doea 
come round, it won't be for a Jong time. Now we will drag 
them to the f arthest stall, so that if anyone happens to look 
into the stable, he won't notice them unless he enters. Now, 
Hans, run upstairs and fetch down the blankets and things. 
You saddle the horses; I will look in and pay for the horae 
and other things the landlord has bought for us." 

^^You have got the things for which I asked you, land- 
lord?'' 

" Yes, they are all in this baaket." 

'' Thanks, I will pack them in my saddle-bags at once. I 
am off in a hurry. I have just been recognized by one of 
these Boers, and haven't a minute to lose. Let me know what 
I owe you altogether. I will pack these things while you are 
making out the account. Where is your Kaffir boy ? he is not 
in the yard." 

" I have sent him into the town on an errand." 

"Well, when he retums, will you manage to send him 
somewhere eise that will keep him from going to the Stahles 
for the nezt hour. I have a particular reason for wishing 
that no one shall enter them for at least that time. It is 
just as well that I should not teil you why." 

The landlord nodded. " The best thing you can do, sir, 
is to lock the door and bring me the key, in case any Boers 
ride up and want to put their horses there. I may mislay it 
for a quarter of an hour. If they are only staying for a 
short time, they will probably content themselves with leav- 
ing the horses in the yard when they find they cannot get 
into the stables." 

" Thank you very mucL I think an hour will giye us a 
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fair starte f or at any rate we oould not be overtaken bef ore 
it gets dark." 

Five miniites later Yorke and Hans rode out into the 
yard, foUowed by Peter, and were soon clear of the town. 
They now put their horses into a trot, the native keeping 
eight or ten lengths behind. They slackened their pace a 
little as they passed between two hüls, on which parties of 
Boers were posted. There was nothing unusual in their 
riding out to join the scouting parties, and no attention was 
paid to them. When well beyond this point, they again 
quickened their pace. 

" It is a pity you did not kill Dirck, Master Yorke,'* Hans 
Said; "he will always be a trouble." 

"I could not kill him in cold blood, Hans; though, if it 
had been a £ght, I should have done so without hesitation. 
He has tried to kill me twice, and I should feel myself per- 
fectly justified in taking his life. However, we can con- 
gratulate ourselves on having got out of that scrape so 
easily. If the alarm had been given, nothing could have 
saved us. You and I would have been denounced as spies, 
and shot without the semblance of a trial. We will en- 
deavour to cross the river to-night, if we can get down to the 
bank without interruption. If we were to meet any party 
now, our story that we have just joined the commando, and 
have been sent by Moens on outpost duty to begin with, 
would do as long as we are posted on the river. But this 
would hardly be good enough if we cross, especially as we do 
not know whether any parties are beyond it; and as we 
may have a lot of them out in pursuit of us in half an hour, 
we cannot risk being detained. Besides, it will be quite 
dark by the time we get there, and naturally we should wait 
tili moming before crossing the river. So we will go on tili 
we believe we are about a mile from it, and then tum ofP, 
strike the river, and if it is too dark then to choose a place 
for crossingy wait tili moming. But if we don't find the 
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banks too steep, we will swim the horses over. I sha'n't be 
comförtable until we are on the other side. 

"We need not worry ourselves, but will let the horses go 
at their own pace, so as to be fresh if we are dhased. Be> 
sides, if we are going at a leisurely pace, we shall not attract 
any particular attention should we be seen by the scouts on 
the neighbouring hills." 

They went at a fast canter now. 

"I am afraid that it is too light to go on," Yorke said, 
when he guessed that they were within three miles of the 
river. "We will turn off to the left, and when we get to 
a place where we cannot be seen f rom any of the hills, we 
will halt tili it is nearly dark, then we will tum back, recross 
the road, and keep along on the north side of it. If any- 
one in search of us comes along and questions the Boer out- 
posts, if they get any information at all, it will be that we 
were seen to turn off to the left of the road, and they will 
think that we intend to cross either by the Hanover Eoad, 
or that of Philipstown, or to swim the river between them. 
Of course that would be our natural line to De Aar, and 
it is at these points their scouts will be most vigilant, for 
any hostile movement would come from De Aar, and not 
from the north road through Petrusville. This is so evident, 
that I have great doubts whether they would even place a 
guard at that crossing." 

This plan was carried out. Eecrossing the road after dark, 
they kept close to it, pausing and listening occasionally for 
the sound of horsemen. 

" They have gone by other roads," Yorke said. " Now, 
Peter,'' he went on, "you have better ears than any of ua, 
and your footsteps will not be heard. We will keep half a 
mile behind you, and will lead the horses. When you g^et 
near the river, you must go very cautiously, and find out 
whether there are any men on guard there. When you have 
discovered that, run back with the news. Of course, if no 
one is there, we shall come straight on and cross. If there 
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is a guardy we will tum to the right and strike the river a 
mile higher up, and cross if we can." 

Peter at once set off at a run, the others f oUowing at a 
leisurely walk. In half an hour he rejoined them. 

''No one is there, baas, and the water is low^ and we 
can cross the drift easily enough." 

" That is good. We will push on at once^ then^ f or if 
those fellows in the Stahles were discovered soon after we 
lef t, we may haye a party in pursuit of ns along this road» 
as well as the others, even now." 

They mounted and went on at a trot to the river. It was 
of some width, but it was not too deep f or the horses to f ord. 
They had gone a quarter of a mile on the other side, when 
Peter said, "Listen, master, horses Coming." They drew 
rein, and sat listening f or two or three minutes. They could 
hear nothing. Then there was a low sound, which rapidly 
increased in volume imtil it came to an abrupt halt. Then 
on the still night air they could hear a volley of execrations. 

" They have reached the river. We only had ten minutes 
to spare/' Yorke said. "I don't think they wul pursue us 
any farther, as they cannot be sure that we have come by this 
road, though they must have leamed from the men on the 
hills that we started for it; but we might easily have crossed 
to the Philippol is side after we got out of sight. At any rate, 
they know that they would have no chanee of catching us 
to-night, as we should only have to move two or three hundred 
yards off the road to be well out of sight. Now, Peter, tear 
up one of the blankets and muffle the horses' feet; they could 
hear us a long way off in the stillness." 

"I will do that, baas; but they too angry and talk too 
much to hear us." 

"That is likely enough, Peter; but there is nothing like 
being on the safe side." 

Five minutes sufficed to muffle the feet of the horses, and 
then they continued their joumey, keeping on the road, 
Bometimes going at a trot, and sometimes Walking, until they 
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had covered, they calculated, some twenty miles f rom the 
river. Then they moved ofF a few hundred yards, opened 
the saddle-bags, and had a good meal, gave the horses a feed 
of mealies, and lay down for the night. They were on the 
move again at daybreak. Yorke had decided to go on as f ar 
as the little stream called the Hondebloss, where they could 
give the horses a drink and fill up the water-bottles, which 
they had not had time to do before leaving, though fortu- 
nately they had watered their horses at the small stream 
that runs through Colesberg. It was possible that there 
might be a Boer force at Petrusville, and therefore he de- 
termined to strike due west from the river for Potfontein 
Siding. The distance was too far to be traversed in a day, 
without the risk of knockihg np the horses. Consequently 
they camped out on the veldt that night, and arrived at the 
little railway-station the next morning. 

Here they found a Company of militia, whose officer at 
£rst regarded them with some suspicion. Yorke had, how- 
ever, that morning stowed away bis wig as before, and Hans 
had cut off the long fringe of hair under bis straw-hat, and 
on Stripping off bis coat and ffannel shirt, Yorke showed 
the khaki uniform undemeath, with shoulder-strap with the 
badges showing the number of bis corps. The story, too, 
that he had escaped from Pretoria was reeognized to be true. 

"You will have to ride up to the Modder, there is no 
getting into a train here. Troops are passing up every 
day. I suppose you know that Lord Koberts has now 
arrived to take the command. He reached Cape Town on the 
lOth of January. Lord Kitchener came with him as chief 
of bis staff. We expect them to come through in a few days. 
Our troops have been pouring up fast. No doubt there will 
be a forward movement directly he arrives. It is a frightful 
nuisance being stuck down here guarding the line. So you 
have come down from Pretoria? How did you manage to 
get away?'^ 

"It is a long story,*' Yorke replied. "I shall have time 
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to give it to you at füll length presently. As Lord Roberts 
has not yet como np, I shall give my horses a couple of days' 
rest. They have made a tremendous joumey. We drove 
from Pretoria to Bloemfontein, averaging nearly fif ty miles 
a day, got a lift in the train down to Colesberg, and have 
come from there in two days." 

"They oertainly deserve a rest then before going ninety 
miles from here to the Modder." 

"I wish I could get a lift in a train. Our horses have 
done very heavy work lately. We should have three days' 
ride of thirty miles each to the Modder; it would be much 
pleasanter f or ns to be able to go by train than have to ride 
all the way." 

"I am afraid I cannot manage that/' the ofGicer said. 
" Quantities of Stores are going up, and lots of Kaffirs accom- 
pany them to help handle them and do heavy work. If you 
' had been on f oot, of course you could have gone, but we 
have no empty trucks we could put on for the horses. And 
now I suppose you are himgry. We have nothing but btdly 
beef to offer you. There is no getting up Stores at present, 
and we have none but our rations." 

" Thank you. I breakf asted before starting. I have some 
five or six pounds of excellent cold beef, which I hope you 
will join me in eating. I have also a couple of bottles of 
wine and a tin of biscuits." 

"That is reversing the usual order of things/' the officer 
laughed. " However, we are not men to stand on ceremony. 
At any rate, we will add your f are to ours." 

An hour later Torke sat down to a meal with the three 
officers of the detachment; and he then related the story of 
his escape from Pretoria, and, without alluding to the treaa- 
ure, told how Hans had overheard the plot to attack the house 
of the English President of one of the mines, and how they 
had defeated it. 

"You may well say that your man is a good fellow, and 
ihat native of yours also. Your servant is eating his supper 
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now with the non-commissioned ofBcers, and by the laughter, 
I have no doubt he is giving them bis account of bis adven- 
tures." 

Tbe next two days were spent quietly in resting tbe borses, 
and witb good feeding* tbey were again fit for travel. On 
tbe f ollowing moming tbey mounted early and rode to Orange 
River Station. Yorke was bospitably entertained by one of 
tbe officers of a regiment stationed tbere, wbile Hans and 
Peter were equally well looked after. Two days af terwards 
tbey rode into tbe camp on tbe Modder Biver. 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE RELIEF OF KIMBERLET 

THE camp bad grown vastly in size during tbe eigbt 
weeks Yorke bad been away. He went at onoe to tbe 
camp now occupied by General Pole-Carew's brigade. On 
bis sending in bis name, tbe general bimself came to tbe door 
of bis tent. 

" Well, Mr. Harberton," be exclaimed, " bow on eartb bave 
you got back so soon? We beard from a telegram tbrough 
Lorenzo Marques that you bad escaped, but tbat was little 
more tban a fortnigbt since, and I did not expect tbat you 
could have joined us again for anotber tbree weeks at least. 
You are just in time. We expect Lord Roberts to-morrow, 
and you may be sure tbat be will not lose a day wben be 
arrives. By tbe way, Lucas bas retumed, and I am sorry to 
say tbat I bave no vacancy on my staff; but I shall be seeing 
Lord Metbuen tbis afternoon, and I will ask bim, if be bas 
an opportunity, to mention you to Lord Roberts, saying 
bow you got into Kimberley and out again, and now bave 
made your escape from Pretoria, and tbat your knowledge of 
Dutcb makes you a most valuable stafP-officer. Possibly the 
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chief may like to have you on bis stafP as Interpreter and 
60 on, for these Boers all make a point of pretending that 
they do not understand English, although there is no doubt 
that almost all of them in the Free State, and a considerable 
portion of the Transvaal men^ do so. I suppose you would 
ratber be on tbe staff tban join your regiment?" 

"I certainly would ratber be witb Lord Boberts^ sir. I 
sbould be sure to see wbat is going on tben, wbile I migbt 
not be 80 lucky if I were witb tbe cavalry." 

^' I will speak to Lord Methuen about it. I bave an bour 
to spare just at tbe present time, so you migbt teil me bow 
you escaped from Pretoria. Of course, I know bow you were 
taken." 

Yorke gave an account of bis adventures. 

" Well, you are a lucky fellow in baving two sucb f oUowers 
as tbe Dutcbman and tbe Kafiir. Tbe last got you out of 
tbe bands of tbe Boers at Bosbof, and now tbe Dutcbman 
bas got you out of Pretoria. You remind me of tbe Three 
Musketeera. I suppose you bave read tbat story ? " 

'^Yes, sir, and I always tbougbt it ougbt to be called tbe 
Four Musketeers." 

Tbe general smiled. " Tbat escape of yours at Colesberg 
was an exceptionally narrow tbing," be said, "and I must 
really congratulate you on tbe way you managed it. Well, 
I suppose you will go to your regiment now. Give my com- 
pliments to tbe colonel, and say tbat I visb you to remain 
in camp for a few days, in case Lord Roberts may desire to 
bear from you sometbing about tbe State of tbe prisons at 
Pretoria and wbat you saw as you came down." 

" It is a good tbing to bave a fellow like you in tbe regi- 
ment, Harberton," tbe colonel said tbat evening after mess 
was over. "Your stories give us sometbing fresb to tbink 
about, and anytbing tbat keeps us from talking of tbe eternal 
subject of wbat Lord Eoberts is likely to do wben be geta 
bere is an unmixed pleasure. Besides, gentlemen, there is 
no saying wbat the f ortunes of war may bring forth, and 
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some of US may see the inside of a Boer prison before it 
is all over. Now we know höw Mr. Harberton got away, 
we may get some hints that may be useful to us — for in- 
stance, how he got through those wire fences/' 

"Yes, colonel," the major said; "bnt as we cannot any 
of US speak Dutch his example of the manner in which he 
made his way down would not be of any use whaterer to us. 
A prisoner can think of a dozen ways of getting out of a 
prison; he might throttle a warder, dress himself up in his 
clothes, and march out. But what could he do after he was 
out ? He couldn't buy as much as a crust of bread and cheese 
or a glass of beer, and the first time he opened his Ups he 
would be seized." 

"There would be difficulties, no doubt; but you know two 
or three officers have got away, and I am pretty sure none 
of them spoke Dutch. Now, if any of you gentlemen had 
taken such pains as Mr. Harberton to acquire the language 
you might have distinguished yourself as he has done. The 
regiment was out here before he landed, and there is not 
one of you who can put a sentence together in Dutch.^ 

"Come, colonel, don't be too hard on us," one of the 
captains said. ^'We had no occasion to speak a word of 
Dutch at the Cape, and certainly we have had no opportunity 
since we left it." 

"That is true enough," the colonel agreed; "but" — and 
he went on more gravely — "it has been evident for many 
months that war was probable, and it would have been well — 
I speak for myself as well as for you — if we had devoted 
an hour or two a day to getting up the language, for we 
should have known that it was sure to be useful in case of 
a campaign, and we have all frequently feit the difficulty of 
obtaining Information from the farmers when scouting. We 
have missed a good opportunity, and very often time has 
hung heavy on our hands in spite of polo and other amuse- 
ments. One does not expect to find many studious men in 
a cavalry regiment, still, I do wonder that none of us saw 
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what an advantage it would be to speak Dutch. Look at 
!M!r. Harberton and see what he has gained by his industry. 
He has been employed on dangerous Service, he succeeds in 
getting into Kimberley, he obtains a commission thereby, 
and now it has carried him safely through the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, and will probably cause him to be 
selected for other special work." 

"There is no credit due to me, sir," Yorke said. "I 
certainly did work at Dutch on the voyage out, but after- 
wards, being on a Dutch farm and scarcely hearing English 
spoken, I had to learn the language, and had continual op- 
portunities of mastering it.'' 

"That is all very well," the colonel said, ''but there are 
many fellows who, had they been in your position, would 
not have leamed much. You teil me that your cousin is 
English, and certainly your man Hans speaks our language, 
and thus you could, had you chosen, have got on very fairly 
without Dutch, and though you may disclaim any credit, that 
does not in any way alter the fact." 

" I thought I heard firing as we came along this moming. 
Has there been any, sir?'' Yorke asked, in order to change 
the conversation. 

"Yes, the fighting began again on the 3rd. Macdonald 
with the Highland Brigade, two squadrons of ours, a field- 
battery, and some engineers, moved down to Koodoosberg 
Drift seventeen miles away. On the 6th the engineers 
began to erect a fort, but the Boers soon mustered very 
strongly, and the position was commanded by a kopje to 
the north. Skirmishing went on all day, and yesterday 
two batteries of horse artillery and a brigade of cavalry 
reinforced Macdonald. The fighting has gone on all day, 
but our guns have, we hear, gradually driven the Boers back. 
I expect the f orce will be recalled when Lord Roberts arrives 
to-morrow. I imagine it was only intended to keep the 
Boers' attention occupied in that direction and lead them 
to believe that the intention was to turn their position on 
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their right flank, and so relieve Kimberley without baving 
to again attack their position at Magersfontein. Of course 
none of us know what Lord Roberts's plans are, but I hardly 
think that, if he had intended to carry out that line of at- 
tack, he would have called the Boers' attention to the fact 
until he was perfectly ready to begin." 

"There must be a very large force here now, colonel, 
judging from the size of the camp." 

" Yes, in addition to the division that f ought their way 
here, there are now, counting those at the stations between 
this and De Aar, three others — some twenty-five thousand in- 
fantry; and we have now ninety-eight guns altogether. 
Counting our cavalry, which now musters nearly five thou- 
sand sabres, there must be over forty thousand men between 
Orange River Station and this place — a very different force 
from that with which Methuen attempted to relieve Kimber- 
ley in the first place. Cronje will have all his work cut out 
for him to keep his grip on the town." 

The next moming Lord Roberts, with Lord Kitchener and 
his staflF, reached the Modder River. Their arrival created 
immense enthusiasm among the troops. Lord Roberts had 
long been the populär hero of the British army. Not only 
had he accomplished all that he had undertaken — ^and his 
name becn associated with the long series of successes in 
India — ^but his care for the comfort of the soldiers, his kind- 
ness of heart and cheeriness of manner, had won their affec- 
tion, and every soldier feit that under " Bobs " — the name 
by which he was universally known among the rank and file 
— they would speedily tum the tables on the Boers. The 
arrival of Lord Kitchener on the scene was of scarcely leas 
importance than was that of the commander-in-chief. He 
had in Egypt shown not only the qualifications necessary for 
a leader of men, but an extraordinary power of Organization, 
and since his arrival at the Cape a month previously he had 
effected wonders. 

When he landed there was practically no transport, and the 
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conseqnence was that the army had to depend entirely upon 
the railway, and could not have moved more than two or 
three days' march away from it. Now an immense train had 
been organized, and the army could, if necessary, cut itself 
loose from the railway, and depend for ten days or a f ort- 
night lipon its own supplies. His position as chief on Lord 
Koberts's staff went far to ensure that no mistake would 
occur, that every movement would be effected as perfectly 
as human f ore-thought could arrange it, and that every detail 
would be seen to, every contingency prepared for. In char- 
acter^ however, the two great leaders differed greatly. With 
every faculty concentrated upon his work Lord Kitchener 
never spared himself, and he expected an equal devotion to 
duty from all under his command, officers and men alike. 
He was a man of iron, one who could make but small allow- 
ance for the weakness of others, would admit of no careless- 
ness, and had no sympathy with the love of amusement and 
the easy-going manner of doing work that were characteristic 
of no inconsiderable proiwrtion of the younger officers of the 
army. 

He was admired and respected, but he had not Lord 
Roberts's knack of making himself loved by all with whom 
he came in contact. The twenty years of scouting, cam- 
paigning, and working in Egypt had given him something of 
the nature of the Arabs and natives with whom he had been 
associated. His face afforded no index to his thoughts. He 
spoke but little, but it was always to the point; his eyes had 
the faraway look of one constantly scanning the distance 
for the approach of an enemy; his anger expressed itself only 
in a few quiet words that cut like whips. His appearance 
in camp was at once the sign for additional activity, sharper 
discipline, and an increased attention to duties of all kinds. 
No better right band could have been chosen by Lord Roberts 
for the work to be done, and wherever things went a little 
wrong it needed but Kitcbener's presence to set them right 
again. 

(M880) V 
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Not a day was lost. Lord Koberts arrived on the momiiig 
of the 8thy and the nezt evening the f orce f rom Koodoosberg 
returned to camp, and a series of Orders were that day 
quietly issued. On the llth the cavalry division under (Jen- 
eral French, with seven batteries of horse artillery, and two 
field-batteries, left the Modder Biver camp for Ramdam, a 
large pool near the Biet River, five miles' south of the village 
of Koffyfontein; and General Tucker, with the 7th Infantiy 
division, marched to the same point from the railway-station 
of Enslin and Graspan; the other divisions were ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness to move. That moming one of 
Lord Koberts's aides-de-camp rode into the camp of the 9th 
Lanccrs and asked for Lieutenant Harberton, to accompany 
him at onoe to head-quarters, as Lord Boberts wished to 
speak to him. 

Yorke congratulated himself now that he had, two days 
after Magersfontein, bought the entire kit of an officer who 
had been killed there, and this included a tunic, breeches, 
and gaiters that had never been wom. Li these he hurriedly 
attired himself for the first time and then moimted his horse, 
which had been Standing ready saddled in case he should 
receive any order, and accompanied the aide-de-camp. On 
reaching the head-quarter camp they dismounted, an orderly 
took their horses, and the officer, entering the tent of the 
commander-in-chief , returned at once telling Yorke that he 
was to enter. 

'^ Lord Methuen has given me an outline of your Services, 
Mr. Harberton," Lord Roberts said kindly. "The story is 
really a remarkable one, and shows a singular amoimt of 
enterprise, courage, and coolness on the part of so young an 
officer. What is even more to the point at the present 
moment is, you have shown you can speak Dutch well — at 
any rate, well enough to pass as a Boer, and that you can also 
converse to some extent to Kaffirs in their own tongue. 
Gaptain Watermeyer is the only member of my staff who 
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can spesik Dutch well, and I am sure he will be glad of your 
assistance in examining prisoners, f armers, or natives ; there- 
f ore, I haye much pleasnre in appointing you as an extra 
aide-de-camp." 

'^ Thank yon, sir, I feel it is a high honour indeed that you 
have conferred upon me/' 

"It is a well-deserved one; and as you made the joumey 
to Kimberley, and also, as I hear, have f oUowed the road 
down from Pretoria through Johannesburg to Bloemfontein, 
you will be valuable for other purposes besides those of an 
Interpreter, and I consider myself fortunate in obtaining 
your Services. Colonel Chamberlain, will you teil Captain 
Watermeyer that I wish to see him?'* 

On the arrival of that officer Lord Roberts said : " Captain 
Watermejjer, I have appointed Lieutenant Harberton an 
extra aide-de-camp. He speaks Dutch well, and you will, I 
am sure, find him of great assistance when you have to 
question prisoners or other Dutch who may be brought into 
camp. When not required for such work he will perform 
the usual duties of an aide-de-camp. Will you kindly intro- 
duce him to the other members of my stafF, and request 
Colonel Pretyman to arrange for his tenting and other ac- 
commodation? I hear, by the way, Mr. Harberton, that you 
have a Dutch servant who has proved himself a most f aith- 
ful and valuable man, and also a Kaffir groom who went with 
you into Kimberley, and aided in effecting your escape from 
Pretoria. You will, of course, bring them with you in the 
same capacity here." 

Lord Methuen was entering the tent as Yorke went out, 
and the latter thanked him warmly for his kindness in recom- 
mending him to the commander-in-chief. 

"It is to General Pole-Carew that you are chiefly in- 
debted," the general said; "he has seen much more of you 
than I have. I heard from him the füll story of your ad- 
ventures, and it was a pleasure to me to report your conduet 
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to Lord Roberts. Pole-Carew toM me that he was sony he 
coTild not have your Services in f uture — ^first, as his staff is 
complete, and in the second place, as he will remain here with 
his brigade, with the force under my command." 

Yorke then went off with Captain "Watermeyer. "I re- 
member your face well, Mr. Harberton/' the latter said; "I 
know Major Mackintosh, who obtained a commission f or you 
in his Corps. I was not a member of it, for I was in the 
Cape Town Highlanders. I saw you several times at the 
hotel where you were then stopping." 

*'I remember you perfectly now, sir; but the khaki and 
helmet make such a difference that until you spoke I did not 
recognize you.'* 

"Well, we have both got on since then; it had certainly 
never occurred to either of us that we should both be here as 
members of the commander-in-chief's staff." 

"No, indeed," Yorke replied, "nothing could have been. 
more unlikely — at any rate, as f ar as I was concemed.'* 

" Well, as for the tenting, you may as well share mine, as 
I am alone at present and shall be glad of Company." 

Matters were quickly arrangcd with Colonel Pretyman, the 
head-quarters commandant. Captain Watermeyer's offer 
obviated all difficulty with regard to tentage, and Yorke 
would, of course, mess with other officers of the staff. 

"I am afraid, Mr. Harberton," the officer said, "that you 
will not draw any extra pay as assistant aide-de-camp, 
though, possibly, with the addition of the word * interpreter ' 
in general Orders, an allowance will be obtainable." 

"That is a matter of comparative indifference to me, I 
have resources of my own that will enable me for at least 
some time to defray the extra expenses of the mess." 

" That will not be very heavy," Colonel Pretyman said with 
a smile ; " certainly as long as we are on the march you will 
find but few luxuries, though, when we are in towns, we 
indulge a little. As a whole, T should say that we live nö 
better than the inf antry messes, certainly not so well as the 
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cavalry do now, though they too will have to leave the best 
part of their Stores behind them when we once move.*' 

"And about my servant, sir, "wbo is now a trooper in my 
regiment ? " 

" He will draw rations and mess with the orderlies. There 
will be no diflSculty about yonr Kaffir groom, several of us 
have Cape boys in the same capacity, and of course, he will 
go in with them." 

As two or three officers had come in while they were talk- 
ing, Yorke, knowing how busy the colonel was, at once left 
and rode back to the camp of the Lancers, and after getting 
his things together retumed to the head>quarter camp with 
Hans and Peter. On the foUowing moming Lord Eoberts 
and his staff moved to Kamdam, while the cavalry went on to 
the Kiet River, easily drove off small parties of Boers at 
two drifts, and reconnoitred beyond it. General Tucker's 
troops moved forward to one of the drifts, and their place 
at Kamdam was taken by Kelly-Kenny's division. 

" You will go on with the cavalry to-morrow moming, Mr. 
Harberton," the deputy adjutant-general, said to Yorke on 
the evening of their arrival at head-quarters at Bamdam. 
"They will push on ahead, and it is eminently important 
that the general should be informed of the progress they 
have made. The other aides-de-camp will be fuUy occupied 
in seeing that the movements of the infantry columns are 
proceeding without a hitch. The cavalry will push on to the 
Modder River to-morrow and seize one of the drifts. It is 
intended to reinforce them early the next moming, and they 
will then push on for Kimberley. You will remain with 
them until they have passed the point at which they are 
likely to meet with any serious Opposition. Immediately they 
have done so you will bring the news to head-quarters, which 
will probably have then arrived at Jacobsdal, as the move- 
ments of the troops must be largely influenced by the succesa 
or f ailure of the cavalry ezpedition." 

"Veiy well^ sir/' 
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Just bef ore Yorke was about to leave the mess-room he was 
summoned to Lord Boberts's tent. 

" Oh, Mr. Harberton, I only sent f or you to teil you that 
I am going to ride myself to-morrow moming to see the 
cavalry make their start. I shall mount at five o'clock. You 
will ride with me/' 

It was a splendid sight when the commander-in-chief rode 
across Dekiel's Drift. There were gathered some five thou- 
sand horsemen, consisting of the Carbineers, the New South 
Wales Lancers, the Inniskillings, the regiment of Household 
Cavalry, the lOth Hussars, the 9th, 12th, and 16th Lanoers, 
the Scots Grey, Rimington's Guides, two brigades of mounted 
infantry, seven batteries of artillery, and the pontoon train 
of Koyal Engineers. Although the whole had not passed the 
riyer until midnight they were all ready for the start, and 
the appearance of the commander-in-chief ezeited the great- 
est enthusiasm among them. 

No time was lost in a formal inspection. After a few 
words with General French, who, hearing that Yorke was to 
accompany them, begged him to ride with him, Lord Boberts 
drew back and watched the great column of horse sweep past 
him, acknowledging the salutes of men and officers, and 
waving his hand in encouragement and f arewell. The troops 
had every confidence in their Commander, who had already 
given them Sterling proofs of his ability. Had his advioe 
been followed by General White at Ladysmith, four regi- 
ments of British cavalry would have been added to Buller's 
force, and would have gone f ar to protect Natal from Boer 
marauders, instead of remaining pent up in the besieged 
town until their horses were either dead or unfit for service. 
Eecalled to take charge of the cavalry in the west, and to 
arrest the Boer advance into Cape Colony, he had effectually 
checked their progress, defeated them near Colesberg, and 
had by his activity confined them within a comparatively 
emall district. Now he was leading them on the expedition 
with which his name will ever be associated. 
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It was a long march of thirty miles; the siin blazed down 
pitilessly, and there would be no water until they reached tbe 
Modder River. The general's staflF was fuUy occupied in 
riding np and down the line seeing that all went well. The 
general kept Yorke by him throughout the march. He began 
the conversation by saying: "Lord Roberts teils me that you 
have already been into Kimberley and out again, and that 
you have been prisoner at Pretoria and have escaped. Let 
me hear about the Kimberley business first, it will pass the 
time away, if you do not mind." 

Yorke was glad to remain at the head of the column with 
the general, f or the dust raised as squadron f ollowed squadron 
was stifling. 

"You have certainly had your füll share of adventures, 
Mr. Harberton," the general said, when he had by close ques- 
tioning extraeted a pretty füll accotmt of bis adventures 
from him. "Now, from what you have seen of the Boers, 
do you think that their resistance is likely to be an obstinate 
one?'' 

" I must say that I think so. Owing to the lies circulated 
by the Af ricander Bond, and by Kruger and the authorities 
at Pretoria, they have eome to entertain a deep and passion- 
ate hatred of us, and although I feel sure that they will 
not be able to stand against \is in open £ght, I believe that 
they will maintain a desperate resistance of a gruerrilla kind 
for a long time. They believe firmly that half the powers 
of Europe are Coming to their assistance, and that in the 
long run England will be obliged to evacuate the Cape alto- 
gether. They have even been told that Russia, and France, 
and Germany have already declared war against us, and cer- 
tainly no Word of the truth will ever be allowed to be pub- 
lished among them. In an irregulär war they would have an 
immense advantage in the great extent of the country, and 
the long lines of railway by which our Communications would 
be kept up, and by the fact that they will be well informed 
of everything that we are doing by their friends, while we 
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ahall be entirely in the dark as to their movements. Lastly, 
their bopes will be sustained by tbeir absolute conviction 
that tbe Dutch tbrougbout tbe whole of Cape Colony will 
join tbem. From wbat I saw at tbe farm near Kicbmondy 
I sbould say that this view would be justified if tbey should 
gain but a Single suecess that would give tbem encourage- 
ment. The fall either at Ladysmith, or Kimberley, or even 
Mafeking would, I think, be followed by a great rising." 

" I am afraid that you are right, Mr. Harberton. Certainly 
I found the Dutch population in the Colesberg and Storm- 
berg distriet disloyal almost to a man, although individually 
none of tbem had any complaint to make against us. And, 
indeed, with an Africander parliament passing wbat laws 
tbey choose, and an absolute equality in all respects with 
the British colonists, it is hard to see wbat tbey could 
possibly gain by our expulsion from South Africa.'' 

From time to time small parties of mounted Boers could 
be Seen in the distance, and solitary scouts on the hills that 
skirted the piain over which tbey were travelling. Occasion- 
ally shots were fired from distant hills, but to these the 
column paid no attention. Herds of deer were seen gallop- 
ing across the piain, scared at the great moving dust-cloud. 
The column was in open order. The regiments moved two 
abreast with the 9th Lancers ahead. The heat was trying 
indeed to the horsemen, but more so to the horses. Several 
of the artillery animals dropped dead, and all were terribly 
exhausted by the time that the willows fringing the Modder 
were seen ahead. Major Bimington who acted as guide, 
performed that duty well, and brought the column to the 
exact point at which he had aimed — the Klip Drift. Fortu- 
nately the Boer force stationed here was but a small one, 
and on seeing the great force approaching tbey abandoned 
tbeir tents and waggons and fled hastily. 

Now was Seen the advantage that had been gained by the 
demonstration at Koodoosberg. The fear of being outüanked 
in that direction had caused the Boers to gather there^ and 
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they had little thought of the assault being delivered fifty 
miles away on their extreme lef t. Had they had the time 
and the knowledge, a few hundred men with guns could have 
made so desperate a resistance that help might have come 
up before our force was established on the north bank. As 
it was they had passed across without a shot being fired. 
The horses drank their fill, the men bathed in the river, and 
by nightfall all were ready for action. A halt had to be 
made the next day to enable Kelly-Kenny to come up with 
his division, and at five o'clock the following morning this 
arrived, the men having made a tremendous night march to 
cross the veldt. At eight o'clock the cavalry prepared for a 
£nal advance. 

The Boers had utilized the time that the halt had allowed 
them, and during the preceding day considerable numbers 
had arrived and taken up a position on hills some f our miles 
from the river. The distance from Klip Drift to Kimberley 
was forty miles, a distance that might, under other circum- 
ßtances, have been traversed without much difficulty, but the 
horses had not yet recovered from the fatigue of their pre- 
vious marches, and the heat of the sun was again terrible. 
However, the goal was Kimberley, and they believed, with 
reason, that once past the new position occupied by the Boers, 
they would meet with no further resistance, as they would 
pass far to the east of the Magersfontein position, from 
which Cronje could not afford to send a large force while 
Methuen was facing him on the Modder. 

The Boer position was upon two hills connected by a long, 
low neck, and as the force approached, a brisk fire of mus- 
ketry, aided by some light guns, burst out. 

A Short halt was made, and the guns of the batteriea that 
were not going on unlimbered and opened a heavy fire on 
the hills. As soon as this began to take effect the cavalry 
continued their advance, and in open order swept forward 
over the low neck regardless of the fire from the hills. A 
few men and horses dropped, but without drawing rein 
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equadron after squadron swept along, and then at a moie 
leisurely pace continued their journey. The rate of travel 
soon became slow, many of the troopers dismounted and 
walked by the aide of their horses, some even carrying on 
their Shoulders their valises in order to relieve the exhausted 
animals. It was late in the aftemoon bef ore, without meet- 
ing another foe, they entered Kimberley amid the enthusi- 
asm of the popnlation. 

Yorke had ridden with the cavalry until they crossed the 
neck, and then tumed his hörse and galloped back to the 
Klip Drift with the news that the obstacles had been passed. 
Crossing the river, he rode for Jacobsdal. He heard firing 
as he approached the town, and when he arrived there, found 
that the place had been captured by Wavell's Brigade of the 
7th Division, which had already joined Kelly-Kenny's at the 
Klip Drift. Leaming that General Roberts would not ar- 
rive until the following moming, he started south and met 
the diyision with head-quarters on the way, and reported 
that the cavalry had already ridden through the Boer Posi- 
tion and was on its way to Kimberley. 

"By this time they will be there, then," Boberts said. 
"How were their horses?" 

'' I am af raid a great many will be lost bef ore they reach 
Kimberley, sir. Owing to the heat yesterday, they had not 
time to recover from their previous marches." 

"You have done very well to bring me the news so 
speedily," the general said. "I expected to find you at 
Jacobsdal to-morrow, but I hardly hoped that you would 
have reached me this evening. You have had as long a 
ride as French." 

The next moming the head-quarters reached Jacobsdal, 
and here received the news that one of the convoys of Wag- 
gons had been attacked by the Boers at Waterval Drift, but 
were defending themselves. A battery of artillery with 
mounted infantry were sent off at once to their asaistance, 
and with this aid the Boers were driven off. The native 
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diivers of the waggons, however, had deserted during the 
£ght; and as Lord Roberts had received news that Cronje and 
his whole f orce had left Magersf ontein, he ordered the Wag- 
gons to be abandoned, as everything depended upon speed 
to carry out successfully the Operation upon which he was 
bent, namely, to cut ofiF Cronje's retreat to Bloemfontein. 

Cronje had sent a portion of his force with the greater 
part of his guns north. A good many of the Orange Free 
State men had deserted and gone back to their f arms, but 
with the rest of his guns, siz thousand mounted men, and 
a huge train of Waggons, he had hurried along through the 
interval between French's horse and the force at Klip Drift. 
The vedettes of that force saw a huge cloud of dust in the 
distance and carried the news to Lord Eätchener, who as- 
sumed the generell command. That energetic Commander at 
once despatched his mounted infantry in pursuit, and sent 
Knox's Brigade along the northem bank of the river to 
harass the right flank of the flying Boers, and to bring them 
to action if possible. 

There were three drifts by which Cronje could cross the 
river on his way to Bloemfontein, and unless all these were 
held he might get across. He knew this as well as his pur- 
suers, and all day kept back the pursuit of Ejiox and the 
mounted infantry by occupying every hill and kopje with 
a strong rear-guard, which had to be attacked and driyen 
ofP, only to take up a position farther on. But with night 
approaching even Cronje feit that there must be a halt. He 
had marched twenty-four hours; the horses and the animals 
of the baggage waggons were alike utterly wom out; and, 
Ignorant of the force that was pressing f orward on the south 
bank, he believed that he would next moming be able to 
cross the river. 

But he had not reckoned on the energy of the British 
Commanders and on the endurance of their men. The 
mounted infantry had, when the fighting ceased, galloped 
baok to Elip Drift, crossed there, and,.keeping along on the 
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south aide, seized the drift at Klip Kraal. Thitiber came 
Stevenson's Brigade; Colvile's Division, and the mounted 
infantry on their arrival went forward again and seized 
Paardeberg. Cronje moved early in the moming, and Knoz 
marched along the northern bank to Klip Kraal. Cronje's 
scoTits soon leamed that the two drifts were in our posses- 
sion, and made for the third, named Koodoosrand. But the 
exhausted animals were only equal to a short march, and 
Cronje, feeling confident that this drift was open to him, 
again halted before he reached it. 

The delay was fatal to him. Kitchener, as soon as he 
leamed that Cronje was flying, had sent word to French, 
ordering him to move with all speed to endeavour to cut off 
the Boer retreat. The message arrived in the afternoon. 
The cavalry, in spite of the fatigue of the night before, 
had all been out with the town force endeavouring to drive 
the Boers from a strong Position they held at Dronfield. 
The Boers, however, had stuck to it tenaciously, for by their 
occupation of the post they were enabling the force from 
Magersfontein with the guns to move round Kimberley and 
make for the north. They were, late in the afternoon, how- 
ever, shelled out of their positions, and the weary troops re- 
tumed to the town just as the messenger from Lord Kitch- 
ener arrived. 

Not a moment's time was lost. An inspection of the horses 
was ordered, and it was found that of the five thousand that 
Started from Klip Drift the morning before, two thousand 
at the utmost were in any way fit for further work. With 
this force, then, French started, after allowing a few hours* 
rest, before the long night ride. Utterly weary as the men 
were, they were inspired with f resh energy when they leamed 
that they were going to cut off the retreat of Cronje. All 
through the night the march continued. Many horses feil 
dead, but there was no pause in the advance. The stars were 
shining brilliantly. Cronje's exact position was not known, 
and could only be guessed at, and Kimington» acting aa 
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guide, aimed for the Koodoosrand Drift. Moming found 
them still some distance away, for they had travelled slowly, 
most of the men marching all night in order to relieve their 
horses. An hour's halt, and then they moved on a^ain. It 
was a terrible race, but it was won. About mid-day they 
reached Koodoosrand Drift just as Cronje's advance guard 
were arriving on the top of the hills commanding it. The 
wearied horses were allowed a drink, and were then led away 
to a point where a dip would shelter them from rifle-fire, 
and the men took up their Station to dispute the passage to 
the last. 

It was piain that with these two thousand determined men 
the passage could not be forced, and Cronje's scouts brought 
him the news that the passage to Bloemf ontein was barred. 
It was still open to him to abandon the waggons and gims 
and to ride north, but, believing that reinforcements would 
assuredly be sent to him, Cronje determined upon fighting. 
He had already abandoned seventy-four waggons, whose 
oxen could no longer draw them, at his last halting-place, 
and he now tumed and marched to a flat piain between 
Paardeberg Drift and another lower down the river, still 
hoping to force his way across. It was only at the drifts 
that the passage was possible; the banks were high, and 
stood like walls on either side. Men on foot might have 
made their way down to the water, and might have climbed 
up the other side, but for mounted men, and still more for 
Waggons, the river was absolutely impassable save at the 
drifts. 

On all sides foes were gathering closely. The British in- 
f antry had accomplished marvellous marches. The Highland 
Brigade had marched from Jacobsdal to Klip Drift over soft 
sand, but, exhausted as they were, when called upon to con- 
tinue their journey another twelve miles, no murmur was 
heard. They had a terrible disaster to retrieve, and their 
longing to be engaged with the men who had mowed them 
down in the dark nerved them to f urther exertion. Behind 
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them came Smith-Dorrien's Brigade, a splendid body of 
troops, the Shropshires, Cornwallsy and Canadians. These 
pushed across the river and took up their position on the 
north bank; Kelly-Kenny's Division was also there, and by 
moming Cronje had no longer the Option of escape. He was 
fairly trapped. His position was, however, a strong one. 
The bushes along* the river bank provided excellent cover for 
riflemen; while to the west, north, and east he was sur- 
rounded by a level piain some fif teen hundred yards in width, 
upon which the enemy would be exposed to a terrible fire 
from his men in and linder the waggons that formed the 
laager. 



OHAPTEE XVni 

PAABDEBEBO 

HAD Lord Kitchener witnessed the battles of the Modder 
and Magersfontein, it is morally certain that he would 
not have attacked Cronje in his lair. But hitherto he had 
been engaged only with barbarous tribes, who, although mag- 
nificently brave, were either altogether without firearms, or 
were armed only with muskets of obsolete pattem. He was 
unable to form an idea of the tremendous efPect of such 
rifles as those in the hands of the Boers, a race of marks- 
men. Nothing eould have been'gained by such an attack, 
even if successful, as the Boers must sooner or later have 
surrendered. Escape was impossible, and the troops could 
be trusted to give a good account of any f orce advancing to 
aid Cronje. Doubtless he was to some extent influenced by 
the buming desire on the part of his men and officers — ^who, 
with the exception of those of the Highland Brigade, had 
not as yet been engaged with the Boers — ^to get at the 
enemy. 
However, on the foUowing moming Ejiox's, Stevenson'B, 
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Smith-Dorrien'S; and the Highland Brigades all advanoed 
against the position. When within a thousand yards, a 
semicircle of fire flashed out from the waggons, as it had 
done from the bushes on the Modder. The effect was terrible, 
and men went down by the score before the hail of bullets, 
and the troops were forced, as the Guards had been on the 
Modder, to throw themselves down before it. It would have 
been well if, as on that occasion, the impossibility of success 
had been recognized, and the troops had been ordered to re- 
n:\ain in the same position throughout the day, contenting 
themselves with returning the Boer fire. But no such order 
was given, and companies got up and made short rushes, 
each regiment burning to be the first to enter the Boer camp. 
Some little relief was afForded by f our batteries of artillery, 
which kept up an incessant shell fire, distracting the Boers' 
attention, preventing their taking aim, and shaking their 
nerve. 

At twelve o'clock one of French's horse-artillery batteries 
came up and joined the others at the work. Splendid were 
the efforts made by many of the regiments to get to close 
quarters. The Canadians and Comwalls — Smith-Dorrien's 
Brigade — on the one side swept almost up to the river bank, 
and the Welsh, Yorkshire, and Essex regiments did as well 
on the opposite side of the semicircle, both forcing the Boers 
to contract their lines, and limiting the space occupied by 
them. 

The Highlanders did magnificently, burning to retrieve 
their defeat at Magersfontein, and showed that they had 
entirely recovered from the effects of that disaster. Their 
conduct was all the more worthy of admiration, inasmuch 
as they had marched over thirty miles, and only arrived on 
the scene just as the advance began. From the south side 
of the river a heavy rifle fire was maintained by the troops 
on that bank; and it is probable that some, at least, cmiong 
the casualties on our side were inflicted by their bullets, 
which passed over the Boer camp. All day the fight con« 
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tinued, and all that Lad been effected was to contract the 
Boer Position along the river bank from three miles to 
barely two. When evening feil, our troops were still in the 
positions they had won during the day. But the co3t was 
out of all Proportion to the advantage gained. They had 
suffered eleven hundred casualties. The Seaforths headed 
the list with one hundred and twenty, the Black Wateh came 
next with ninety-six; ninety Yorkshires, the same number 
of West Biding Begiment, eighty among the Canadians, 
seventy-six Argyle and Sutherlands, fifty-six of the Com- 
walls, forty-six of the Shropshires, and thirty-one of the 
Oxfordshires, showed how every regiment had taken its 
share in the fighting. 

On the following day Cronje asked for twenty-four hours' 
armistice to enable him to bury his dead. Lord Kitchener 
assented, but as the moming wore on Lord Boberts arrived 
with Tucker's Division from Jacobsdal, and with three more 
field-batteries, and ß-ve naval guns. The Commander-in- 
Chief disapproved altogether of the armistice, which* was 
evidently a mere pretext to. gain time; and he accordingly 
sent Word to Cronje that the armistice was at an end, but 
that any women and children in the laager might come out, 
and would receive good treatment. This offer was declined 
by Cronje. His refusal was the signal for the guns to open, 
and all day a hail of fire was poured into the Boer laager. 
Smith-Dorrien's Brigade was left on the ground that it had 
won, near the river-bank to the west; while one of Tucker's 
Brigades, commanded by Chermside, occupied the same Posi- 
tion to the east. The remainder of the troops were drawn 
off and posted so as to prevent any portion of the beleaguered 
host from making their escape. 

De Wet, with the force that had attacked and finally cap- 
tured the train of Waggons at Waterval Drift, had come 
round and surprised and captured a party of thirty men and 
four officers of Kitchener's Horse, who were posted on a 
kopje two miles away from the laager. The loss of this 
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Position wafl serions, liecaiise it opened the road to any Boer 
force marching to relieve Cronje. That such a foroe was 
approaching was known. Cronje had, when he foiind the 
passage at Eoodoosrand blocked, flashed signals asking for 
aidy and not only would the local forces answer the appeal, 
but these would be largely reinf orced by Orange Free State 
commandos Coming with all haste from Natal by rail. Ac- 
cordingly, five regiments of cavalry with f our batteries were 
eent against the kopje^ the force being divided into two 
parties of equal strength^ and passing one on each side of 
the hill. A force of Boers they encountered were easily 
defeated, while the artillery drove oS the def enders of the 
kopje, of whom some fifty were killed and as many taken 
prisoners. 

Two days later another party approached. They attacked 
a kopje held by the Yorkshires but f ailed to capture it, and 
then tried to carry another hill held by the BufPs and were 
again defeated. In all eighty were taken prisoners. Every 
night Boers crept out from their laager and gave themselves 
up as prisoners, and by the end of the week we had siz 
hundred captives. All this time the guns had thundered 
almost without cessation. From a balloon overhead signals 
were made as to the point at which the fire should be di- 
rected. Nothing could withstand this hail of iron. Scores 
of Waggons were smashed up, oxen and horses killed by the 
hundred, but few Boers were visible. Holes and tunnels had 
been driven into the side of the numerous dongas that in- 
tersected the laager. Here the women and children were 
sheltered, and here the men crouched in readiness to sally 
out and def end the laager if again attacked, and whenever 
our outposts were pushed forward, the fire from their 
trenches was as heavy as ever. 

At the extremity of the base of the semicircle Smith- 
Dorrien and Chermside's men had been steadily pushing 
forward trenches. On the night of Monday, February 26th, 
it was determined that the former should make an advance. 

(M88e) T 
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THe Oanadians were to lead it, the Gordöns to W-in sap- 
port, and the Shropsbires to move to the left tö proteet tlie 
f orcie from any attempt of the Boers to take them in flank. 
-Two companies of the Oanadians led the advänce. The 
moon had not yet risen, and to keep their position each man 
grasped the sleeve of the man next to him. The rear rank 
carried spades and had their rifles slung behind them. The 
7th Company of the Boyal Engineers followed them carry- 
ing sacks füll of earth. The distance to be traversed was 
eight hundred yards. 

. Kever did men undertake more neryoufi work» for at any 

.moment they might be sweptby a storm of bullets such as 

.had. emitten . the. Highlandera at Magecsfontein.*. !Npt a 

soimd was heard until they were within fifty yards of the 

Böer' trenches, and then rthe 'front 'rank Struck ägainst a 

wire on which empty meat-cans w^e sitrefched. A'rifle-shot 

.was fired as Üieclang rose, and the Oanadians at önce threw 

themselyes on their faces. Searcely had the^i^ done.'so when 

a roar of fire fröm a line six hundred .yards long broke out. 

To move forward was impossiUe ; the ihoon .was on the point 

of rising, and' its- light would enable.the Boers to pick them 

off unerringly. Accordingly the companies out on the piain 

were ordered to fall back in yery open order, and this -was 

efFected with a comparatively small number of casualties. 

The Oanadians, höwerer, now feit the benefit of the sacks 
of earth carried by the Engineers with them. These sacks 
were thrown down the instant the first shot Was fired,- and 
'behind these the two companies of Oanadians and the £p^- 
neers lay in comparative shelter. This protedtion was.doon 
increased by the work of the men with sboVels, and before 
day broke they were iirmly established, and from their Posi- 
tion were able to open a flankin^ &re upon the greater per- 
tion öf the Boer trenches on that side. The other companies 
of the Oanadians had siinilarly entrenched themselVQS a 
. ahoft distance f arther bäok, and all feit that 'the end of the 
.ten. days' Investment was closp at. band. Thb Boers piao 
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saw ihat to continue the struggle wonld reenilt In their en- 
tire destruction, and at six in the moming a white flag was 
raised and Cronje himself rode out. He was met by Qeneral 
Pretyman and conducted by him to the headquarters camp, 
where he met Lord Boberts, who shook hands with him. 
Oronje ihen said that he had come in to surrender. The 
general replied that the surrender must be unconditional. 
Cronje feit that in the desperate position in which he was 
placed he could not stand out f or any conditions, but merely 
asked that his wif e, grandson, secretary, and adjutant should, 
with his servants, be allowed to accompany him. This was 
granted, and he and those with him were the same af ter- 
noon sent down with the other prisoners, about four thou- 
sand in number, under a streng escort to the railway, by 
which they were taken down to Cape Town. 

Only a hundred and fifty wounded were found in the 
camp, and, taking the usual proportion of killed and 
wounded, only some thirty or forty could have fallen victims 
to the tremendous bombardment to which they had been 
ezposed for ten days, including those who feil during the 
attack on the 18th. The aspect of the prisoners was miser- 
able to the last degree as, pallid, imwashed, unkempt, and 
ragged, they staggered up from the holes in which they had 
been lying, wom out by the terrible strain, sickened by the 
horrible odours that speedily drove back the soldiers who 
entered the camp, and must have been well-nigh insupport- 
able even to nostrils accustomed to insanitary surroundings. 
Some were sullen and downcast, but among the majority the 
predominant feeling was evidently one of satisfaction at the 
end of their sufferings, and the fact that, as far as they 
were concemed, the fighting was over. 

The scene in the camp was indeed terrible. Carcasses of 
dead animals lay everywhere, the greater part, owing to the 
heat of the sun, being in a State of decomposition. Waggons 
overtumed, and sometimes smashed to pieces by the explo- 
iion of our ahells^ showed the destruction modern artillery 
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can effect against znaterial of all kinds^ though it is coxn- 
paratively hannless against troops when not in solid 
formation. 

I£ the Boer prisoners had expected — ^as would assuredly 
have been the case had they been the victors — ^that the van- 
quished would be received with exultation and triumphant 
jeers, they were agreeably surprised. They had been brought 
up in the belief that the British soldier was at once con- 
temptible as a fighter and füll of every evil quality. They 
had already learned that he could fight; now they leamed 
that he was a generous enemy, and that his imagined hatred 
of the Boer had no existenee whatever. The patient endur- 
ance with which the besieged had supported the tremendons 
fire to which they had been subjected, had filled the soldiers 
with admiration and pity f or men f orced by the iron will of 
their Commander to maintain a resistance when there was no 
possibility of escape, and they crowded round the captives, 
offering them little kindnesses, helping the feeble, giving 
them tobacco and other little comf orts from their own scanty 
Stores, carrying the children, and assisting the women. There 
was no sign of exultation. They were justly proud of the 
success they had gained, but no show of this feeling was 
visible. As much honour was due to the British soldier for 
his bearing at the moment of victory as for the desperate 
courage and steadf ast endurance he had displayed in trying 
to achieve it. 

Yorke Harberton had been kept at work almost night and 
day from the time he reached Jacobsdal, carrying Orders to 
the difFerent columns and bringing back news of their Posi- 
tion and progress. He would altemately ride his own horse 
and that which Mr. Chambers had given him, and when these 
required rest would use animals captured when Jacobsdal 
was taken. Although the excitement had kept him up, he 
was completely wom out when he arrived at headquarters 
at Paardeberg. The other aides-de-camp were in a similar 
Position, and Lord Boberts with his usual kindness told 
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ihem that they must for a day or two consider themselves 
reKeved from further duty, and that their work would be 
carried on by officers drawn from the cayalry. In spite of 
the thunder of the guns Yorke slept for nearly eighteen 
honrs withont waking, then, after a hearty meal, he rode 
round the line of investment, in order to ascertain the ezact 
Position of the various regiments and brigades, in case he 
should have to carry Orders to them. Bat althongh after 
two days' rest he retumed to duty, there was little for him 
to do, as the position remained nnchanged until the final 
advance of Smith-Dorrien's men. 

The joy of the troops at the captnre of Oronje and his 
host — ^who had left Magersf ontein six thousand streng, and 
of whom only one thousand who had slunk away to their 
farms retained their liberty — ^was heightened by the fact 
that his surrender occurred on Majuba Day. This feeling 
was especially streng among the Colonial troops, who had 
hitherto been obliged to put up with the triumphant celebra- 
tions of that event by the Boers. This feeling was still fur- 
ther heightened by the receipt of the news that a day later 
BuUer's army had relieved Ladysmith. 

Not until March 6th, a week after the surrender, was 
there any movement. This pause had been absolutely neces- 
sary to rest the horses of the cavalry, which had been half 
starved as well as terribly overworked. Accustomed to be 
f ed at regulär hours, these were unable to eke out the scanty 
rationB served to them by cropping the dried-up and scanty 
grase on the veldt, and even at the end of the week were 
still scarcely fit for service. Thus no eflFort could be made 
to disperse the large force consisting of local levies, com- 
mandos from Colesberg and other places south of the Orange 
Biver, and those that had hurried up from Natal, now all 
commanded by De Wet. 

But in tiie meantime reinforcements had arrived — ^ihe 
Guards from Klip Drift, the Australians and the Burmese 
Mounted Infantry, a detachment of horse from Ceybn» the 
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Imperial Yeomanry, and the City Imperial Volunteers, who 
had distinguished themselves in the attack on Jacobsdal, and 
were f or all purpoees, of such warf are the equaU of any of 
the line regiments. Indeed, the South Af rican troops, the 
contingents from our colonies, and the volunteer companies 
which came out attached to the various line reg^imenta, 
shattered to atoms the long-cherished belief of military men 
that civilians would be of no real aervice in warfare. In 
point of bravery, readiness to submit to discipline, and of 
cheerful endurance of fatigue and hardship, they proved 
themselves equal to their comrades of the regulär army, and 
showed that enemies of Britain must not, in making an 
estimate of her strength, omit from consideration the militia 
and volunteers, the mounted corps that would spring into 
ezistence, and the aid of her great colonies in case of need. 
The Position taken up by De Wet was a very streng one. 
In its centre was a farmhouse called Poplars Grove. On 
both flanks rose hills connected by scattered kopjes. Guns 
were placed on all the hills, and along the front ran trenches, 
rifle-pits, and barbed wire; and a direct attack would prob- 
ably have proved at least as costly as Magersfontein. But 
Lord Roberts possessed what Lord Methuen had not — ^three 
brigades of mounted men and a streng force of horse-artO- 
lery. He had a number of guns greatly superior in weight 
of metal *to those of the enemy, and an army of over thirty 
thousand men. But even with such a force he was not a 
man to throw away a Single life unnecessarily, and therefore 
determined to tum the Boers' position. The cavalry were 
sent off bef ore moming broke on March 7th to make a wide 
sweep, and come down upon the Boer line of retreat. 
Tucker's Division were to foUow and support them. Kelly- 
Eenny was to push straight along the southem bank of the 
river, but he was not intended to attack until the cavalry 
and Tucker were in their appointed places. The Highland 
Brigade were on the north side of the river with the Naval 
Brigade, and these were to make a tunung movement. 
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Had the plan been carried out as intended, the whole of 
the Boer force would probably have been annihilated and 
captured, and the war might hkve come to an abrupt end, 
f op both Ejruger and Steyn were with De Wet, and with the 
capture of the two originators of the war, all further resist- 
ance might have ceased at once. But f or once in his bril- 
liant career French failed. Thus, instead of sweeping quite 
clear of the Boer line, he ran against the extreme lef t of 
their position. Daylight broke before the cavalry were per- 
ceivedy and the instant the Boer leaders saw that they were 
in danger of being outflanked, and their retreat cut off, they 
abandoned the position they had so laboriously fortified and 
retired hastily. But there was still ample time f or the cav- 
aliy to have overtaken the guns and Waggons, even if they 
could not have caught the flying horsemen. They allowed 
themselves, however, to be held in check by a handf ul of 
skirmishers, some fifty in number, who first held a farm- 
house, and when, driven from this, kept up a stinging fire 
from a low kopje, until, knowing that the guns and waggons 
were out of reach, and that the two presidents must have 
escaped, they retired. 

Thus, f or an hour this great body of cavalry and mounted 
men suffered themselves to be detained on their all-import- 
ant joumey by half a Company of infantry. Such was not 
the method by which French had relieved Kimberley. Then 
he had disregarded the rifle and artillery fire of a vastly 
larger body of men, and had galloped straight on. His mis- 
sion was to the füll as important now, and yet he allowed 
himself to be detained for a precious hour, by which time 
the finest opportunity of the whole war was lost. General 
ßoberts remarked when he heard of the utter f ailure of his 
plans, "In war you cannot expect everything to come out 
right. Gteneral French can afford to lose one leaf from his 
laurel wreath." Tucker's infantry had never fired a shot, 
and De Wet's little band had inflicted some fifty casualties 
among our cavalry. 
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Had a portion of the mounted inf antry been sent f oiward 
on f oot against them as soon as they opened ßie, the matter 
would have been over in five minutes, and the loss would 
probably have been mnch smaller. The Boers, iinmolested 
in their retreat, speedily rallied and took up a fresh position 
at Brief ontein; and on the 9th, Lord Roberts again ad- 
vanced. As before. De Wet had chosen his position welL 
It was some seven milea in length. The northem flank was 
protected by the river, the southem by a steep hül eztendin^ 
back f or a long distance. The generalis plan was the same 
as in the previous flght, namely, to outflank the enemy and 
cut o£P their retreat. For this purpose Tucker's Division, 
with a portion of the cavalry, were to make a wide circuit. 
The river prevented any flanking movement being attempted 
on that side. 

General French was in command. The left wing was 
composed of Kelly-Kenny*s Division, the Ist Cavalry Brig- 
ade, and a regiment of Mounted Inf antiy. He was to keep 
in touch with the centre, and not to push his attack home 
until Tucker had worked round to the rear of the position« 
But movements in the dark are always uncertain, and 
French, in endeavouring to keep touch with the centre, 
inoved his men more and more to the right, unknowing in 
the darkness that he was already ahead of that body. Thus, 
when he approached the Boer position, he was absolutely be- 
tween it and the main body. Moming was breaking now, 
and Kelly-Kenny leamed from a Boer farmer, who had 
doubtless been ordered by De Wet to give f alse inf ormation, 
that the hill in front had been abandoned. Therefore, he 
advanced until a storm of Are showed that he had been 
deceived. 

The Welsh, who were the leading regiment, were staggered 
by the rain of buUets, and the Buffs passed them. So heavy 
was the fire to which they were exposed that every officer 
was hit, and, throwing themselves down, the men joined 
the Welsh in retuming the Are of their unseen assailanta. 
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The men of the Essex regiment^ who were next in order, 
pushed on, supported by the Yorkahires, and these with a 
cheer surged over the crest and feil upon its defenders, who 
were the Johannesburg Police, considered the best corps in 
the Beer army. It was compgsed of men of every national- 
ity. They had been the terror and sconrge of the town where 
they were snpposed to keep order, and were, f or the most 
part, nnmitigated ruffians. They possessed, however, that 
fighting instinct that was absent among the Boers, a readi- 
ness to stand an attack, and they here sufPered heavily f or it. 

The Essex men were among them with the bayonet, and 
drove them like chaff before the wind, leaving a hnndred 
dead behind them. The moment the position was carried, 
the Boers quitted their whole line of defenoes and fled has- 
tily. In point of the nnmber of casualties the action was 
an insignificant one. Kelly-Kenny's Brigade had lost four 
hnndred in killed and wounded, but they alone had been 
engaged. The tuming movement had f ailed altogether, f rom 
some miscalculation in distance. The attack had begun 
long before Tucker and the cavalry had reached their ap- 
pointed place, and, as before, the Boers were able to draw 
off their waggons and guns. Nevertheless, the consequences 
were of inmiense importance. The road to Bloemfontein 
was again open, and the Boers had leamed that, however 
strong their position, they could not hox>e to oppose the 
British advance. From this time until the army marched 
into Pretoria they never again attempted to make an en- 
during stand, but abandoned one af ter the other, without an 
attempt to defend them, the positions they had prepared, or 
rather had forced the Kaffirs to prepare for them with im- 
mense labour. 

There was no delay after this success; the army swept 
f orward, and on the 12th they were within striking distance 
of Bloemfontein. The cavalry pushed forward to the rail- 
way south of the town and cut it, while Major Hunter- 
Weston, with a handful of Mounted Infantry, started to 
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cut the lines to the north of the town. The feat was a bold 
and difficult one. The night was extremely dark, but they 
Bucceeded in finding the railway and in blowing up a cul- 
vert, and retnming in saf ety after haying f ought their way 
through a Boer force they encountered.- This action was of 
immense service, as it prevented the escape of twenty-eight 
railway-engines, two hundred and fifty trucks, and a thou- 
sand tons of coal, which were all Standing in readiness to 
Start as soon as the British were seen advancing against the 
town. It is not too much to say, that had these trains es- 
capedy Lord Roberts would have found it nezt to impossible 
to supply bis army with provisions. 

As the troops marched through Bloemfontein to the spot 
selected for their encampment, a mile or two outside the 
town, they were received with enthusiasm by the British por- 
tion of the population. TJnion-jaeks waved from the Win- 
dows, Caps were thrown up, and women sobbed in their joy 
at their release from the long strain of nearly six months of 
Boer insolence and oppression. The general was met by a 
deputation headed by the mayor, the landdrost, and Mr. 
Praser — ^the last-named being a Scotchman who had long 
been settled there, and had adopted the nationality of the 
Orange Free State. He had won the esteem of the Duteh 
population as well as that of the British, and had been run 
against Steyn for the presidentship. Had he sucoeeded, the 
Free State would never have thrown in its lot with the 
Transvaal, and would have been epared enormous sacrifices 
and financial ruin. He was thoroughly loyal to the country 
of bis birth, and was appointed by Lord Roberts chief ma^- 
istrate of Bloemfontein, while General Pretyman was named 
as its governor. 

It was evident to all that there must be a long pause bef ore 
the army could renew its advanee. The single line of rail- 
"^ay» by which alone it must depend for getting up provis- 
ions and Stores, was threatened along its whole length from 
the Orange River by the Boers, and indeed was at present 
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almost completely in their hands. The bridges by which it 
crossed the Orange Kiver at Norvars Pont, on the branch 
to Port Elizabeth, and at Bethulie on the branch to East 
London, were known to have been blown np by De Wet 
when he was sununoned to hasten to Oronje's assistance. 
Even when these had been repaired, and the Boers driven 
back from Springfontein and other points held by them« 
it was liable to be interrupted at any moment by small par- 
ties of the enemy, who would have the aid and shelter of 
farmhonses near the line. 

The army was now cut oft entirely from its base at De 
Aar, and it would be necessary not only to pass up supplies 
sufficient for its daily consumption, but to collect great 
magazines for its supply when it started on its march north. 
It was necessary, too, to fill up the gaps caused among the 
horses of the cavaliy and the mules of the transport. No 
fewer than ten thousand had died or become utterly unfit 
for Service during the month that had elapsed since the 
advance began from the Modder Biver, and even of those 
that remained, few would be able for some time to x>erf orm 
hard work. Oonsidering the enormous difficulties in the 
way, it is wonderful that six weeks sufficed to complete the 
preparations for an advance. 

Yorke's first step when the force arrived at Bloemfontein 
was to call upon Mr. von Bensburg. The latter expressed 
great satisfaction at seeing him again. 

"I had every hope that you had got through safely, Mr. 
Harberton. For if you had not done so, we should certainly 
have heard of it here. Moreover, there came a story that 
three Boers had been strangely overpowered, and lef t tied up 
in a Stahle by two others, aided by a Kaffir. The two men 
had been recognized as spies by one of the party assaulted. 
The incident was considered as an extraordinary one, as 
taking place in the heart of a town occupied by the Boers, 
without any alarm being given. So far as was known their 
assailants had escaped. It was certain that the two spies 
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had ridden quietly out of the town, and had been accom- 
panied by the Xaffir. A hundred men started in pursuit 
along all the roads leading west, but without success. I 
feit no doubt that you were the men engaged in the matter» 
and I heartily congratulate you." 

"It was entirely due to you that we succeeded; your 
getting US that ride in the train down to Colesberg, and the 
I>ermit were of the greatest service to us, and we could hardly 
have crossed the river without them. Even as it was, it was 
a close thing, and it was the greatest piece of good f ortune 
that we were able to get out of the town af ter the affair 
you speak of ." 

He then related how Dirck Jansen and bis companions 
had been overcome and silenced. 

'' You Englishmen are quicker of thought and action than 
our people/' von Bensburg said. '^ I am not astonished that 
in a sudden struggle like that, when both parties were 
equally surprised, you had the advantage. I shall be glad» 
if your duties permit, if you will take up your quarters 
here. I have no doubt that the Dutch rule in this place is 
at an end, and I shall be running no risk whatever in 
showing that I f or one am well content that it should be so. 
The behaviour of your men as they marched through the 
town to-day was beyond all praise. They must have had a 
terrible time of it, f or they all looked wom and haggard, and 
had evidently been doing desperately hard work on the 
smallest amount of f ood." 

'^Yes, it has been hard work, and our loss in horses and 
baggage animals has been enormous; stiU, we are all well 
satisfied. In a month from starting we have relieved Kim- 
berley, captured Cronje and some five thousand of bis men, 
driven De Wet out of two strong positions, and now occupy 
this town." 

'^I do not think you will have much more hard fighting, 
Mr. Harberton. The men who came in here yesterday, after 
being driven from the last position, were completel^ dia- 
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heartened« Th^ said they bad been told that the Booineks 
were cowards, but tbat tbere was no stopping tbem, and that 
your Boldiers marcbed through a storm of bullets as if tbese 
bad merely been bailstones.'^ 

As tbe Oovemment House, of wbicb Lord Roberts bad 
taken possession, was close to Mr. von Bensbur^'s, Yorke bad 
no difficulty in obtaining x>ermission to stay tbere. Tbe 
time passed pleasantly for bim; be bad just enougb work to 
do in riding out to tbe camps witb Orders, and in questioning 
f armers wbo bad come in to take advantage of tbe proclama- 
tion, tbat all wbo gave up tbeir arms and took tbe oatb of 
neutrality would be permitted to retum to tbeir f arms and 
remain tbere unmolested. He bad bis friends of tbe 9tb 
Lancers, and was always welcomed in tbe camps of tbe cav- 
aby brigades. He was introduced by Mr. von Rensburg to 
several of tbe leading Dutcb families, and passed many 
pleasant evenings among tbem. As tbe sbops were still f airly 
supplied, tbe beadquarter mess was now comparatively 
luxurious, and altogetber be was f ar less impatient tban most 
of tbe otber officers for tbe advance to commence. 

Preparations for it bad begun some time before, wben 
Tucker's Division bad captured Karee siding, some twenty 
miles nortb of tbe town; but not witbout considerable loss, 
for, as upon previous occasions, tbe inf antry attacked before 
tbe cavalry bad completed tbeir tuming movement. But on 
tbe 3rd of May all was ready for tbe advance. Tbe troops 
were glad indeed, for wbile tbey were stationed at Bloem- 
f ontein, a terrible f oe bad made its appearance among tbem. 
Enteric fever bad broken out, tbe bospitals were fiUed to 
overflowing witb sick men, and tbe accommodation was al- 
togetber insufficient to meet tbe emergency. For tbis no one 
could be blamed. Tbe medical staff tbat bad accompanied 
tbe movement from tbe Modder Biver was sufficient to cope 
witb and care for any amount of woimded tbat were likely 
to be tbrown on to tbeir bands; but it was not capable of 
meeting such an emergency, even witb the assistance of the 
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hospitalfl that had been fumislied and seilt out by prirate 
subscription from home. All that could be done was done; 
but the first necessity was to provide f or the wants of the 
fighting men, to accumulate the Stores on which they would 
have to depend during their advance; and although many 
Bed Gross trains came up, there was, for a considerable tijne, 
a grievous deficiency of hospital accommodation and hospital 
necessarieSy doctors, and nurses. 

In one hospital, where there were five himdred beds, there 
were seventeen hundred sick. Upwards of a thousand men 
died, but there were some seven thousand cases, and thoae 
who.recovered were so debilitated by the effects of the die- 
ease that they were unfit for f urther Service, and had to be 
sent down to the Cax>e or Port Elizabeth, and then to Eng- 
land. The seeds of this terrible scourge had been sown by 
the polluted waters drunk at Paardeberg. By some grievous 

• _ 

oversight the War Office had neglected the advice of thoae 
who urged upon it the necessity of sending out a special 
Corps to attehd to sanitary points. Had this recommenda- 
tion been attended to, the lives of some four thousand or 
five thousand men, and of over twenty thousand sent home 
incapacitated for work, would have been saved. 

Qatacre's force were able after De Wet's departure to 
move up to the Orange River, repairing the railway as they 
advanced. On arriving at Bethulie Bridge, the general 
found that, although that magnificent railway viaduct had 
been destroyed, the read bridge was still intact. It was 
known, however, to be mined, and there was a streng Beer 
force on the other side ready to blow it up the instant the 
British ventured upon it. It was saved, however, by the 
daring action of Lieutenant Popham, of the Derbyshire 
Eegiment, and of Captain Orant, of the Sappers. The 
former, with two men, crept along the bridge at night and 
removed the detonators, took away the dynamite from under 
the farther span, and carried it off under a heavy fire, opened 
by the Boers as soon as they found that the mines were 
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being tampered with. But there still remained heavy charges 
in the piers, and although the Boers could not explode these 
in the ordinary way, as they were commanded by onr rifle- 
fire, they might have effected it by directing a shell-£re 
againat them. Captain Orant, theref ore, completed Popham's 
work by going across, removing the charges, and dropping 
them into the river. As the reconstniction of the railway- 
bridge was a work that would occupy months rather than 
weeksy the preservation of the road-bridge was a matter of 
vital importance. Gatacre's force marched across it after 
the enemy had been shelled out from their position on the 
other side, and advanced along the line of railway. The 
cavalry pushed forward to Springfontein, and there met two 
battalions of Guards sent down by train from Bloemfontein 
— and thus the whole line of railway was in onr i)ossession. 

Clements, advancing from Colesberg, had thrown a pon- 
toon bridge across the river close to the ruined Norval's 
Pont, and thns, when a temporary deviation of the line had 
been effected, this branch of the railway was also available. 
Farther to the east, Greneral Brabant, with a force of Colonial 
Volunteers, the Royal Scots, and three guns of field-artillery, 
advanced to Dordrecht, won a victory there, and pushed on 
so rapidly towards Aliwal, that he occupied the bridge there 
before it could be blown up, and then proceeded to stamp 
out the rebellion in that part of Cape Colony. To the east 
of the line of railway, from Bethulie to Bloemfontein, streng 
bodies of the enemy continued to wander about doing con- 
siderable damage. But Lord Koberts was not to be tempted 
to move any considerable forces to suppress them. His 
great object was to march to Pretoria, his great work to 
collect Stores that would enable him to do so, and to do 
this he contented himself with holding fast to the line of 
railway. Rails were often removed and culverts blown up, 
but a few hours' work always sufficed to repair the damage. 

Two serious reverses, however, happened. A cavaliy force 
had been tbreatened by a streng Boer commando at the 
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water-works that supplied Bloemf ontein. They were twenty- 
f our milea f rom the town. The Boers opened fire with heaTj 
guns from a hill that commanded the British position. Col- 
onel Broadwood, who was in command^ could not, with a 
f orce composed only of mounted men, attempt to storm the 
hilly and as the guns of the two hatteries of horse-artillery 
with him were altogether inferior to those of the Boers, he 
decided to rctire npon Bloemfontein. He knew that a mea- 
senger he had sent the night hefore to ask for reinf orce- 
ments had arrived there, and he received a reply that Col- 
vile's Division would be sent out before daybreak to meet 
him. Believing, therefore, that there was no danger in 
front, he remained at the rear of the column, which had 
been shelled by the enemy. 

The Waggons were at the head of the retiring column, 
which, as it crossed the piain, had to go through a deep 
donga. Here the Boers were in hiding. Each waggon as 
it descended was silently seized. A Boer took the place 
of the driver, and it ascended the opposite side without 
any alarm being given. So the whole convoy would have 
fallen into the hands of the hidden enemy had not one of 
the troopers with it drawn his pistol and fired. A volley 
of shots rang out, and the brave fellow paid for his courage 
with his life. The nine waggons which had not reached 
the donga halted. The two hatteries were close behind them, 
and, knovnng f urther concealment to be useless, the Boers 
sprang to their feet and opened a terrible fire on them. 
Men and horses went down in numbers. The confusion was 
terrible. The men struggled to get the fallen horses out 
of the traces, but were mown down by the continuous rain 
of bullets. The rearmost gun of the leading battery alone 
was able to get off, and galloped furiously back. Two gons 
of the second battery were overtumed by the struggling 
horses and had to be abandoned. As soon as the others 
reached a distance of seven pr eight hundred yarda froi» 
the edge of the donga, they turned and opened fire. 
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Boberts's Horse had been abreast of the gons and suffered 
heavily also ; but they, the New Zealanders, and the Burmese 
Horse dismounted when they had retired a sufficient dis- 
tancOy and, throwing themselves down, retnmed the fire of 
the Boers. Parties of cavalry were sent off to discover 
some other point at which the donga conld be crossed, and 
one was found two miles to the south by an officer of 
Eimington's Scouts, and towards this the force moved off. 
The artillery nobly covered the retreat. But they had suf- 
fered terribly. Two of the guns had but two men left to 
work them, and another was loaded and fired by an officer 
fiingle-handed; and when at last the order came to fall 
back, but ten men remained on their legs, and several of 
these were wounded. The Colonial corps covered the with- 
drawal by tums, and in two hours the rear of the column 
had crossed the donga. Some thirty officers and three hun- 
dred men were killed, wounded, or missing. A hundred 
Waggons, with seven guns, were lost. Only one officer and 
the sergeant-major of the leading battery escaped. 

The other disaster, which was equally serious, occurred 
four days later, when a detachment of five companies of 
infantry posted at Eeddersburg were surrounded on their 
march from an advanced Position, and took post on a kopje. 
For twenty-four hours they defended themselves gallantly. 
But they were without water, the hoped-for relief did not 
arrive, and they surrendered the next moming. 



OHAPTEE XIX 
MAFEsma 

ON the 20th of April, Yorke was sent for by Lord 
Boberts. " I suppose you are almost tired of remain« 
ing quiet, Mr. Harberton," he said with a smile. 

(M880) T 
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^I sUall oertainly be glad when we are off, sir. Bat I 
am by no means sorry for a rest after being on horse- 
back for six months. But I am perfectly ready to go any- 
where if I can be of Service." 

"Wbat do you say to a ride to Kimberley!** 

^'I am quite ready to go, sir; though I hope to be back 
with you when you advance." 

Lord Boberts shook bis head. '^ I hope to be away bef ore 
you g'et back. I have some despatches for you to carry. 
The -wires are so f requently cut by the Boers that I cannot 
trust to them in a matter of importance. They relate to 
an ezpedition that is being prepared for the relief of Mafe- 
king. Lord Methuen is conf ronted by so strong a force 
of Boers — doubtless a portion of Cronje's force, which moved 
north with the guns — ^that he cannot go forward. Colonel 
Plumer in the north has not a sufficient force to fight his 
way in. Therefore profound secrecy is necessary with re- 
gard to the route of a force with which Lord Methuen and 
I hope to relieve the town. It is for this reason that I 
dare not trust to the wire. You have done good Service, 
Mr. Harberton, and if you like I will attach you to the 
force, which will start in ten days or so. And if all goes 
weil, you will be at Mafeking, and will have time to rejoin 
me, say at Johannesburg, before I advance on Pretoria. I 
cannot expect my progress to be very rapid, for although 1 
do not anticipate any serious resistance on the part of the 
Boersy I shall have to make halts to enable the supplies to 
come up. And as the party you will go with will travel 
fast, I do not think that, if all goes well, you will be 
many days behind me at Johannesburg." 

"Thank you very much, sir! If I cannot be with you, 
I should above all things like to be at the Telief of Mafe- 
king." 

" The despatches will be ready for you this evenin^," the 
general said. ^'You can start with them aa early as you 
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like. I hope that your usual good luck will again attend 
you." 

Yorke bowed and retired. He bad no doubt tbat Lord 
Eoberts would, as before, tum tbe Boers out of tbeir posi- 
tions by flanking movements» and tbat if a great battle 
were f ougbt, it would be close to Pretoria, and be feit de- 
ligbted at tbe tbougbt of being witb an expedition wbich 
tbe general evidently believed was likely to effect tbe relief 
of Mafeking. 

Tbat town bad, since tbe day of tbe declaration of war 
by tbe Boers, been a cause of no little anziety. As time 
went on, and tbe garrison continued to defend tbemselvea 
beroically, tbe feeling at bome beigbtened, until every scrap 
of news tbat came tbrougb was regarded witb as mucb in- 
terest as tbe more important Operations of tbe army. 

Mafeking was a small town, and was cbiefly known in 
Britain as tbe place from wbicb tbe Jameson raid bad 
Started. It was tbe nearest point of tbe westem railway 
to Pretoria, and was witbin a few miles of tbe Transvaal 
frontier. Unlike Kimberley, it contained no garrison of 
regulär troops, tbe force consisting only of tbree bundred 
and forty men of tbe Protectorate Eegiment, one bundred 
and seventy Police, and two bundred Volunteers. But for- 
tunately, early in July, tbe militaiy autborities at Oai>e 
Town bad appointed Colonel Baden-Powell to organize a 
force of irregulars, botb f or tbe purpose of preventing any 
native rising in case of war, and as far as possible to 
defend tbe eastem border. Tbe difficulty of sucb a task, 
owing to tbe extreme lengtb of tbe frontier, bad been reo- 
ognized at once; and a better man could not bave been 
cbosen for tbe task. Baden-Powell bad, a year bef ore, taken 
a conspicuous part in tbe campaign against tbe Matabele; 
and bef ore tbe outbreak began, bad organized tbe Protec- 
torate Begiment; wbile, under bis Orders, Oolonel Plumer 
bad raised a regiment in Bbodesia« 
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He saw that Mafeking was certain to be the first point 
• of attack. It was but a hundred and fifty miles from 
Pretoria, and was the route through which the Boers wonld 
naturally pour into the colony, where the population was 
largely Dutch. He had chosen as his chief of staff Major 
Lord Edward Cecil, who arrived at the town on October 1, 
1899, and set to work to prepare the town for defence, witii 
Captain Williams and Captain Fitz-Clarence, Lord Charles 
Bentinck, and other officers. 

The military authorities had sent np a oertain amoimt of 
Stores. These were quite inadequate for the purpose, and 
Baden-Powell and Lord Cecil took npon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of ordering far larg^r supplies to be forwarded. 
They might have failed in obtaining these had it not been 
for the patriotism of Messrs. Weil & Co., one of the largest 
firms in South Afriea. These accepted the Order, although 
quite aware that the prices of all goods were advancing 
enormously, and furnished the supplies asked for. And thus 
the Store of provisions was accumulated that enabled Mafe- 
king to hold out for so many lÄonths. 

But the requisitions for guns was not so promptly ccnn- 
plied with. The Africander govemment of Cape Colony, 
whose sympathies were wholly with the Transvaal, pre- 
tended to doubt that there was any probability of war, and 
refused to send up the guns, and when at the last moment 
half a dozen small pieces of artillery were forwarded, they 
arrived too late and were unable to enter the place. 

On Baden-Powell's arrival he organized the town guard, 
consisting of all white inhabitants capable of carrying guns, 
and even boys of from fourteen to sixteen were formed into 
a cadet corps for orderly duty. An armoured train was 
constructed and armed with a Maxim and Nordenfeldt, and 
mines were laid in a circle round the town. 

Already several large commandos of Boers had appeared 
on the frontier, and whatever might be the opinion eise- 
where, at Mafeking there was no question whatever that 
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ihese men were only waiting for the declaration of war 
by Kruger to attack the town. On the day after the ex- 
piration of the time named in Kruger's Ultimatum the 
railway was tom up forty miles south of the town, and 
an armoured train, bringing two seven-pounders for Mafe- 
king^ was thrown off the rails, and an artillery fire oi)ened 
upon it. The officer who, with twenty men, was escorting 
the traiuy defended himself valiantly for five hours» but 
was then obliged to surrender. This was the first blood shed 
in the war. 

The Boers had doubtless ezpected to enter the town with 
scarce any resistance. They were five thousand in mmiber, 
and knew from their sympathizers in the place that> indud- 
ing the town guard, its defenders amounted to only nine 
hundred men, with two seven-poimder guns and six ma- 
chine-guns. The difficulties of the besieged lay chiefly in 
the f act that Mafeking, though but a small town, was scat- 
tered over a very large area, and that the defences were 
naturally erected some distance outside the circuit. These 
defences were planned by Colonel Vyvyan and Major Pan- 
zera. 

Two days after the declaration of war the Boers appeaved 
before Mafeking, and drove in the pickets round the town. 
The armoured train and a squadron of the Protectorate 
Begiment went out and drove back the Boers. Great num- 
bers of the enemy hurried up and cut off the party, but 
another squadron and a seven-pounder went out and opened 
a passage into the town. The loss was about two killed and 
fourteen woimded, while the Boers suffered much more 
heavily. Two days later the Boers opened fire on the town 
with two twelve-pounder guns, and in another four days 
Cronje sent in a messenger with the summons: '^ Surrender 
to avoid bloodshed"; to which Powell replied, "When is 
bloodshed going to begin?" Two or three days later the 
Boers brought up a ninety-siz-pounder, and the bombardment 
bogan in eamest« 
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On the 27th a sortie was made; one of the Boer trencheB 
was carried, the Boers were driven out with a loss of a 
hiindred men, while we had six killed and eleven woanded. 
About half the Boers who feil were killed by the bayonet, 
and eonsequently this weapon was throughout the si^e re- 
garded with a wholesome dread by the besiegers. There 
were now, in addition to the ninety-six-pounder, five seven- 
pounderSy one ten-pounder, and two twelve-pounders playing 
on the town, and yet the damage done was so slight that on 
the day after the sortie there was a concert at the hotel, 
the offieers all attending in fighting costume, in readiness to 
rush out in case the Boers attacked. 

Bomb-proof shelters were dug, everyone kept in good 
spirits, and Baden-Powell sent out the cheerf ul message, " All 
well. Four hours' bombardment; one dog killed." Anotfaer 
summons to surrender was answered with the message, ** Teil 
General Cronje that I will let him imow when we have had 
enough." 

Two assaults were made, but they were both repulsed with 
loss, although one of them was'pushed with great energy 
flgainst an old fort which was the key to our position. It 
was held by Oolonel Walford and men of the South Afncan 
Police. The attack was covered by the ßie of four guns 
and the ninety-six-pounder. The Boers fought well^ and 
pushed up to within three hundred yards of the little fort, 
but were repulsed with heavy loss. We had two offieers, 
Captain the Hon. D. H. Marshall and Captain Pechell, 
among the six killed. Yarious skirmiahes f ollowed, but the 
siege languished until, on the 18th of November, Cronje 
left to take command of the force assembling to opi>08e 
the advance of Lord Methuen. Commandant Snyman suc- 
ceeded to his post. 

Things went on quietly until a great sortie was made on 
26th December. The object was to attack a post called 
Game Tree Fort. The storming-party was oomposed of 
eighty men and six offieers. Captain Vemon of Üie P^ro- 
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tectorate Begiment was in command. Supported by a con- 
siderable force and by guns playing on the enemy to dis- 
tract their attention, the storming-party dashed forward. 
Many feil as they advanced, but they pushed forward tili 
they reacbed the fort, which was composed of sand-bags. 
These stood up like a wall, and no efforts of the men snfficed 
to enable them to scale it, whereas from loopholes left be- 
tween the bags a murderous fire was maintained. Captains 
Vemon, Sandford, and Paton were killed, Captain Fitz- 
Clarence wounded, and Lieutenants Swinbume and Bridges 
alone escaped the deadly fire and led back the survivors of 
the little storming-party. Twenty-one had fallen, and four 
of those carried off were foiind to be mortally wounded. 

After this there was a long period of inaction. The bom- 
bardment was continued, Snyman, in spite of the protests 
of Baden-Powell, continuing to throw shells into the nun- 
nery and the women^s laager, until the colonel ordered a 
number of the Boer prisoners to be also confined there. 
Occasionally a message was got through, and, earefuUy as 
the provisions were doled out, the gallant Commander at 
last informed General Koberts that by the 20th of May the 
stock would absolutely come to an end, and that he could 
not hold out beyond that date. 

On 17th April, seeing that the force from Ehodesia under 
Colonel Plumer was not sufficiently strong to fight its way 
through, and that the expedition that had been sent there 
by way of Beira could hardly, in spite of the tremendous 
ezertions that were being made, be depended upon to join 
Plumer in time, Lord Roberts ordered that a flying column 
of mounted troops, under the command of Colonel Mahon 
of the 8th Hussars, should start from Kimberley not later 
than the 4th of May. 

Yorke, after leaving Lord Roberts, at once retumed to 
his quarters and told his host that he was going to Kimber- 
ley, and should probably not retum to Bloemf ontein, but 
fihould rejoin the army on its way up the country. 
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"Are you going to take your man with you?*' 

"No, sir, I shall have to travel fast^ and may have to 
ride f or my life. I shall take my best horse. If you will 
kindly allow me to leave the other in your stable, my man 
can bring him on when the army moves." 

" That I will gladly do, but you must let me lend you a 
better moimt than the one you are taking. I have two in 
my Stahle of which you can take your choice. I think either 
of them is as good as any in the State — or, I should say, 
in the colony, as, sinee your general's proclamation, we are 
all British subjects." 

"I could not think of accepting your kind offer, sir.'' 

"But I insist upon it, Mr. Harberton. Indeed you will 
be doing me a service, f or since the war began I have had 
no use for my horses at all, and they sadly want exercise. 
A month's hard work will be of real benefit to the animal; 
and I should benefit too, for time was when I did not 
mind how fiery a horse was, but now that I am getting on 
in life I am not fond of having to :fight with my mount." • 

"I am extremely obliged to you, sir; but I do not aee 
how I shall be able to send it back again to you." 

"When you get to Johannesburg you can leave it with 
Mr. Chambers, he and I will arrange how it is to be re- 
turned. In fact, as soon as matters are settled down I 
^all certainly go there myself . Do not let that trouble you 
in any way." 

Yorke gratefuUy accepted the offer. Both of his own 
horses had feit the hard work to which they had been sub- 
jected, that which Hans rode more than his own; for the 
latter had been kept hard at work since their arrival at 
Bloemfontein, and was certainly not fit to Start on a journey 
of many hundred miles. Both horses could, without diffi- 
culty, go on at the rate the army was likely to advance, 
especially after having another ten days' rest at Bloem- 
fontein. 

Hans and Peter were both disappointed when they heard 
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that they were not to accompany Yorke. But Hans him- 
seif, who throughout had taken great care of the horses, 
admitted that these were not fit to start on so long a joumey. 
Accordingly the next moming at daybreak Yorke etarted 
alone on the horse that had been lent to him. The distance 
between Bloemf ontein and Eliniberley was somewhat linder 
a hundred miles, and this was traversed in two days, Yorke 
riding only forty miles the first day, as he feit that it 
would not do to push the animal too hard immediately after 
being so long without work. He did not hesitate to com- 
plete the remaining part of the joumey on the second day, 
as he knew that the horse would have at least a week's rest 
before starting again. It was a splendid animal, superior 
even to that which had been killed at the time when he was 
taken prisoner on his way to Belmont, and as it stretched 
out in a gallop under him he feit that he could ride any- 
where across country without fear of being oyertaken by any 
party of Boers he might meet. 

On his arrival at Eamberley he handed his despatches to 
Colonel Mahon, to whom he was instructed to deliver them 
if Lord Methuen was still at Boshof . 

" I have brought despatches f or. you, sir," he said as he 
entered that officer's head-quarters. " Lord Roberts inf ormed 
me that if , as he supposed, Lord Methuen was still at Boshof, 
I was to band them to you, as they relate entirely to the 
force you are preparing. I have the honour to be one of 
the commander-in-chiefs extra aides-de-camp. My name is 
Harberton." 

" We have all heard of you, Mr. Harberton," the colonel 
said as he opened the despatches. ''Your joumey to Kim- 
berley, and your adventurous escape from Pretoria, have 
made your name familiär to us all." 

When he glanced through the despatches he said: ^T 
am glad to see that you are to accompany me tili we get 
to Mafeking. Our arrangements are going on most satis- 
f actorily, and I have no doubt that we ahall be in a posi« 
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tion to Start on the day named. Now, you must be fam.- 
ishing after your ride, though^ I suppose, as an old hand^ 
you did not leave Bloemf ontein without some Provision for 
the joumey. I will teil my orderly to put your liorse up 
at once. Dinner will be ready downstairs in half an honr; 
they always keep a table for me and my officers." 

The dinner at the hotel bore few signs of the long siege. 
Supplies had been got np, and some of the principal in- 
habitants had retumed, and though at Bloemfontein things 
had been well managed and eomfortable, the style in which 
meals were serred was very inferior- to that which had 
already been attained at Kimberley. Some ten or twelve 
offioers joined Colonel Mahon's party. No allnsion what- 
ever was made to the intended ezpedition, which was kept a 
prof onnd secret, as even at Kimberley there were many Boer 
sympathizers, and it was all-im^portant that no rumour of 
the approaching departure of a large body of horse shonld 
be known to them. It was to consist of the Imperial Light 
Horse, which had arrived f rom Natal, the Kimberley mounted 
Corps, the Diamond Field Horse, a party of Imperial Yeo- 
manry, and a detachment of the Cape Police, a horse artilleiy 
battery with four guns and two machine-guns, a hundred 
men of the Füsiliers to guard the waggons, fif ty-two waggons 
with ten mules each, and a number of spare horses to take 
the place of any that might break down. The f orce amounted 
in all to twelve hundred men. Not even to the officers who 
commanded the different corps was their destination made 
known imtil the morning of the 4th of May, when the force 
had ridden out from Eamberley. 

Yorke had placed himself altogether under Colonel 
Mahon's orders, and had looked after many of the details 
connected with the waggons and provisions. The störe of 
food carried was quite enough to last fourteen days, this 
being the outside limit of the time that the march was 
likely to occupy. Once off there was no delay. The mulea 
and the waggons did their work well^ and the force moved 
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romid to ihe west of the Position of a large body of Boers, 
who were opposing Methuen's advance by the line of rail- 
way, and on the Oth marched into Vryburg, having done a 
hundred and twenty miles in five days. They halted here 
for a day to rest the animals, and on the llth they started 
again. Hitherto not a shot had been fired« From this point 
they were watched by the enemy, as their arrival at Vry- 
burg had been at onoe noti£ed to the Boers, and at Koo- 
dooerand a force was found posted in a streng position in 
front of thenu 

Mahon^ whose object was not to fight but to relieve Mafe- 
king, moved off to the westward; but here the oountry was 
found to be ihickly covered with bush, which greatly im- 
peded the progress of the waggons, and presently the enemy, 
leaving their position, threw themselves across his path. 
There was a sharp but short encounter, and the Boers were 
soon in flight. The casualties in killed and wounded on our 
side were only thirty. 

On the 15th the relieving column arrived at a village 
twenty miles to the west of Mafeking, where, within an 
hour of their entry, they were joined by Plumer's force, 
which had just been strengthened by the arrival of four 
twelve-pounder guns of the Canadian artillery, and a party 
of Queenslanders. 

These troops had perf ormed a marvellous march. On their 
arrival from Oanada and Queensland respectively they had 
been brought round by ship to Beira, carried by train to the 
plateau of Hhodesia, from there in vehicles a hundred miles 
to Buluwayo, then by train over four hundred miles to 
Ootsiy and had then pushed on on foot for four days over 
terribly bad roads at the rate of twenty-five miles a day, 
and had been with Plumer only a few hours. 

There was no fear now that they would f ail to gain the 
sueoess they had striven for, as their united foroe was 
strenger than that with which Snyman could oppose them. 
The Beer Commander^ however, would not retire vTithout 
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one last efPort, and he planted hie force on a hiU which 
cominanded the water supply; but after he had held bis 
ground for an hour, his guns were silenced, and he retired 
past Mafeking to the trenches on the eastem aide. Here, 
however, the Boers had no rest, for Baden-Powell sallied 
out with his garrison, and Mahon's gnns opened upon them, 
60 that ere long they withdrew and retreated eastward. 

Mafeking was free at last! Only six days befoie, fear- 
ing doubtless that relief would come ere long, and possibly 
hearing that a large cavalry force was nearing Vryburg, 
the Boers made the most determined attempt to captore 
Mafeking that had occurred during the siege. Early on the 
moming of the 12th three hundred volunteers, under the 
command of Eloff, a grandson of Kruger, crept up to the 
west of the besiegers' line and reached the native quarters, 
to which they at once set fire. The barracks of the Pro- 
tectorate Regiment were held by Höre and some twenty of 
his men. These, after a stout defence, were compelled to 
surrender. Two other positions within the line were cap- 
tured, and had Snyman sent up his support at once, afPairs 
might have ended badly; but this failed to arrive. The 
telephone and telegraph wires called up the defenders from 
all parts of the town. These gradually surrounded the posi- 
tions the Boers had taken, and prevented any reinforce- 
ments from reaching them. ' Xnowing that unless aided th^ 
must surrender in time, Baden-Powell refused to allow the 
loss of life that must ensue if the Boers were attacked, and 
contented himself with preventing them from being re- 
inforced, and at seven in the evening Eloff, finding his Posi- 
tion desperate, surrendered. 

The defence of Mafeking ranks with that of Ladysmith in 
the stubbomness of the resistance which it, an open town, 
made against a powerful enemy, and is the more remarkable 
inasmuch as the garrison consisted entirely of irregulara, 
with but two or three guns of the smallest calibre, while 
the enemy had f ar more numerous and powerful artillery« 
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Vor six montlis tue little garrison had maintained an un- 
flinching defence, dtiring which time their spirits, and it 
may be said their gaiety, never flagged under any privation, 
bardahip, or work. 

The Service they rendered the country is beyond com- 
putation; for they had detained throughout the early months 
of the siege five thousand men, who would otherwise have 
been carrying fire and sword throughout the Colony, and 
causing a general rising among the Dutch population, who 
were only waiting for the fall of Mafeking and the arrival 
of their friends to take up arms. Pressed as the garrison 
had been, they were in better condition than the inhabitanta 
of Ladysmith when that town was relieved. The arrange- 
ments had all been admirable. Horse-flesh and horse-soup 
had been served ont regularly. Oats had largely entered into 
the rations. A certain allowance of oat flour was served out, 
and porridge was made from bran, by mixing the sifting 
of the husks with water, letting this stand for twenty-four 
hours until it became slightly sour, then boiling it for an 
hour and leaving it to cool. The natives, who had an ob- 
jection to the horse-flesh and horse-soup, were in the latter 
days of the siege fed whoUy on this porridge. 

Mafeking was relieved on the 18th of May. On the 20th, 
Snyman had informed the government at Pretoria that he 
had retired from before Mafeking on the arrival of a 
superior force. Thence it was telegraphed through Lorengo 
Marques to the Cape, thence flashed both to Lord Roberts 
at Kroonstad, and home, and in a few hours the Eiiglish- 
speaking people throughout the whole of the British Empire 
joined in rejoicing at the safety of the heroic garrison. 

Yorke that evening received from Baden-Powell a despatch 
giving an account of the incidents of the siege, and the 
capture of Commandant Eloff and his party. With this, 
and the despatches of Colonels Mahon and Plumer, he 
Started at daybreak on the following moming. Uncertain 
88 to the Position of Lord Eoberts^ he kept dose to the 
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« 
line by wliicli the f oroe had advanced, and on thie aftemooa 

of the fif th day rode into Boshof . He had taken witli him 

provisions for the joumey, a bag of oats for the horse, and 

a canvas bag of water. He was twice seen and chased by 

small parties of Boers, but, thanks to the excellence of his 

horse, he left them behind without difficulty. He travelled 

from daylight up tili eleven o'clock, halted during the heat 

of the day, and at four started again and rode tili dark, 

and by this means his horse was able to carry him without 

great effort. 

He foTind that Lord Methuen, with the greater part of 
his f orce, had on the 12th moved forward, and that he had 
reached Hoopstad on the 17tL Kroonstad had been oocu- 
pied by Lord Boberts on the 12ih, and the f orce still at 
Boshof heard that a halt had been made there until the 
day before Yorke himself arrived at Boshof. The com- 
mander-in-chief had effected the passage of the Khenoster 
Biver without fighting, the Boers having abandoned the 
streng position they had prepared, owing to their bein^r 
threatened by the cavalry, who had crossed the river higher 
up. 

After a rest of eighteen hours, Yorke started for Eroon- 
stad. He scarcely saw a person during his long ride. The 
advance of Methuen to Hoopstad, and Boberts to Kroon- 
stad, so alarmed the Boers that they had for the most part 
abandoned their farms and trekked north. The majority, 
however, of the men capable of bearing arms were with 
the commandos, and a few women only remained in the 
farmhouses. On the third day after leaving Boshof he 
arrived at Eroonstad. Here his work was practically over, 
and he was not sorry for it; for, excellent as his horae 
was, it was beginning to feel the terrible strain of the 
joumey, having accomplished over four hundred miles in 
nine days, a Performance that showed the strength and en- 
duranee of the horses of the lof ty plateau of the Free State 
and the Transvaal. 
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A strong f orce was stationed at Eroonstad, wliich was now 
the base of the advancing army. Going at once to Lord 
Methuen, who had arrived there from Hoopstad two days 
bef ore, Torke obtained an order from him for carriage f op 
himself and horse in a train that would start at midnight. 
He spent an hour relating to the general the adventures 
he had passed throngh since he had last seen him on the 
Modder. 

^'You mnst be well mounted indeed to have got down 
from Mafeking in nine days, Mr. Harberton. Of course, 
you might have done it in a great deal shorter time had 
you ridden direct from Mafeking here, thougk I quite linder- 
stand thaty knowing nothing of the commander-in-chiefs 
movements, you could not well have attempted that, for you 
would have had to pass through a country we have not 
touched yet." 

^ YeSy sir, it would have been only about half the distanoe 
— ^probably, I ehould say, even less than that.'* 

'^ YeSy much less. We only reckon it to be a hundred and 
fif ty miles from here to Mafeking in a direct line. But» of 
course, carry ing despatches you could not have risked that» 
especially as you would have had to cross the Vaal, and you 
may be sure that every drif t on that river will be strongly 
guarded." 

'^I don't think I should have come much quicker, eir. 
For, according to my map, the country is a great deal 
rougher than that through which I have travelled; and as 
the Boers have not been disturbed, I dared not have ridden 
by day, and could hardly have found my way by night; and 
there was no read marked, leading south-east from Mafe*- 
king, which is about the line that I must have f ollowed. I 
knew, too, that Lord Roberts woidd have heard the news of 
the relief of Mafeking via Pretoria. Had it been other- 
wise, I should have risked the attempt, knowing the intense 
anziety throughout the army and at home as to the safety 
of'the garrison. As I was only carrying the details, two 
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or three days^ difiFerence did not seem to me to be of impor- 
tance. Had I travelled by that lihe, I could only have hox>ed 
to succeed by Coming in disguise. I knew that Lord Roberts 
boped to move from Bloemfontein two daya after I left 
him, but there might have been fresh misfortunes like that 
at Sanna's Post. The line might have been cut in several 
places, and he might have been so delayed that he would 
not have been at Kroonstad by the time I arrived there. 
May I ask how f ar the general has got ? " 

" He crossed the Vaal to-day and bivouacked at Vereenig- 
ing. Generals French and Hutton, I believe, have moved 
on to Rietfontein, and Gteneral lan Hamilton to RietkuiL'* 

"Then he has crossed the Vaal without Opposition,* sir?" 

"Yes, the cavalry outflanked the enemy. False news had 
been spread as to the drifts by which they would cross, and 
the route they took completely surprised' the Boers, who had 
all cleared oflF before the main army reached the river." 

At twelve o'clock, Yorke took bis place with bis horse on a 
cattle truck, and the next day eame up to the head-quarters, 
which had that morning arrived at the Klip River Station, 
little over ten miles from Johannesburg. There he delivered 
bis despatches to Lord Roberts, who, on hearing the route 
he had f oUowed, complimented bim warmly upon the rapidity 
with which he had made bis joumey. 

**We have only heard the bare fact that Mafeking has 
been relieved. Were they at their last gasp?" 

"It did not look like it, sir. I do not know what stores 
they had remaining, but I heard that they were pretty 
nearly out of everything except oats and horseflesh. The 
men certainly looked somewhat thin and wom, but by all 
accounts they had kept up their spirits wonderfully, and 
eonfidently relied upon succour arriving by the time we 
named.'* 

^'Did Mahon succeed in capturing any considerable 
force?'' 

^^No, sir. There was a fight outside the town, but our 
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gnnfl were too strong f or them, and they feil back to theip 
entrenchments on the other eide of the town- Colonel Baden- 
Powell attacked them there, but I tln'nlr they only made a 
Btand to get their big gun away. This they sncceeded in 
doingy and only one small gun was captured. If the horses 
had been f resher, no doubt a heavy blow might have been 
dealt them, but they had had a very heavy march. Cer- 
tainly the f our Canadian guns could not have pursued them 
with any chance of Coming up with them, especially as they 
had abandoned their waggons and Stores; and Golonel Baden- 
Powell believes that they sent off the big gun the day 
bef ore, and only f ought their battle with us to give it time 
to get a long way on the road." 

" It is a sort of conjuring trick/' Lord Roberts said, with 
a smile. *' Heigh-ho, presto I and the gun is gone. We have 
out-mancBUvred them many times, but never once have we 
caught one of their big guns. Such cannon until the pres- 
ent war have been considered as simply guns of position and 
wholly out of the question in military Operations in the field. 
I am sure I am much obliged to you for the zeal and 
activity that you have displayed, and shall have pleasure 
in mentioning your name most f avourably in my despatches." 

On leaving the generalis tent, Yorke, to his great satisf ac- 
tion, saw Hans standing near. ^^ I saw you ride in, master, 
and glad I was, for one never knows what may happen." 

'^I am also glad to see you, Hans. I suppose Peter is 
here too?" 

" Yes, sir, he is with the two horses; they are quite right 
again now. I didn't ride either of them Coming up, so that 
they should be as fit as possible for work by the time you 
wanted them." 

'' I am glad to hear that, Hans, for this horse, good aa 
it is, wants a fortnight's rest after the tremendously baxd 
work it has done since I left you." 

(M889) 8 
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OHAPTEE 

JOHANNESBURG 

THE difficulties of tbe advance were now past^ the conntry 
was almost level beyond the drif t Station, and in tliB 
distance was a low line of hills on which tall chinm^ 
could be made out, the chimneys of the mines, which had 
brought such wealth, not only to those who worked them, 
but to the Transvaal, and which, owing to the greed and 
avarice of Ejruger and his associates, had finally brouglit 
ruin upon the country. So f ar the resistance of the Böen 
had been feeble in the extreme. From one point af ter an- 
other, carefully prepared in every way, they had retreated 
with scarce a show of resistance, and although they might 
nerve themselves to fight one battle in defence of thdr 
capital, it was certain that Johannesburg, a far more im- 
portant town, would fall into the hands of the invaders 
without an efPort. 

Many of the Free State men had left the retreating forces 
of the Transvaal and remained in their own country. Al- 
though they had, through the malign influence of Steyn, 
thrown in their lot with their northem kindred, there had 
f rom the first been no real heartiness between the two sec- 
tions, the Free State men declaring that they were sacrificed 
by the Transvaalers, that the whole brunt of the war had 
fallen upon them, that they were not consulted, and were 
treated rather as if they had been bom servants of the 
Transvaalers than as men who had sacrificed everything for 
their sake. The Transvaal men, on the other hand, accused 
the burghers of the Free State of being half-hearted in the 
cause, of being backward in fighting, and not to be trusted, 
accusations which were certainly unfounded. The one 
desperate attempt for the capture of Ladysmith, had been 
made by the Free State men, who had f ought with greater 
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courage and determination than the Transvaalers had ever 
done. 

Their coiintry had been made the theatre of war. It was 
their railways that had been destroyed, their property 
damaged, their farms bnmt. They had been placed along 
the Modder to bear the bnint of the British ßre, while the 
Transvaalers had been i>08ted in a comparatively saf e Posi- 
tion on the British flank. They a civilized people, had been 
lorded over by one inferior to their foes in all respects ex- 
cept physical strength. It was small wonder that, seeing how 
all the assuranees that they had received had been f alsified, 
all their hopes disappointed, all their feelings ontraged, they 
fihould have refused to go north to aid in the defence of the 
conntry, which had done so little to aid them. The wonder 
rather is, that they did not retire altogether from the con- 
test and accept the inevitable, when f urther resistance could 
but bring ruin npon them. 

Advancing from the Klip Kiver on the 29th, General lan 
Hamilton f ound the enemy in considerable force with gtms 
on a ränge of hills to the west. The position being too 
strong f or cavalry to attack alone, two brigades of inf antry 
were sent to their assistanoe; and the Gordons and the City 
Imperial Volunteers with the greatest gallantry stormed the 
heights. The fighting of the Boers here showed how great 
was their demoralization, there was no such resistance as 
that offered by the men who held the kopjes of Belmont and 
Graspan. The Gordons had nearly a hundred casualties, 
but this was caused to some extent by their advancing in 
Gpen Order in line without a pause; while the City Imperial 
Volunteers, who were exposed to an equally heavy fire, 
advanced by rushes, the companies in the rear keeping up 
a heavy fire against the Boers on the sky-line, and so shak- 
ing the accuracy of their fire. 

Had the Gordons used similar tactics they would probably 
have suffered much less than they did. While this action 
^aa going on on their lef t flank, Henry with the mounted 
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infantr; mored straight upon Oermiaton, a point at wlüci 
the linea from Natal and Johanneeburg joined the main line 
to Pretoria. This junction la^ amon^ the great monnds of 
nüne refuae; these were occupied by the Boers, and tbere 
was aome eharp fighting, but tbe enem; were booo driven off 
in gellant faahion b; the diemoimted men. The feat was 
a daring one, as it was imposeible to say how Urge a body 
of tbe enemy bad been Ijing among the tipa. The way being 
tbua cleared, üie main force advanced to Oermiaton. 

Tbe next day tbe 7th DiTiaion, witb a brigade of cavaliy 
and the mounted infantry, were eBtabliahed on tbe beights 
north of Johannesburg. lan Hamilton'a coliunn was at 
Florida, three milee weat of the town, French and Hutton 
lay between the two forcea. During the day Dr. Krause, 
who had been left in temporary charge of Johannesburg, 
carae out to tbe head-quarter camp and agreed to aurrender 
tbe town on tbe following moming. Early on the Slst the 
formal aurrender was made, and Lord Roberts entered the 
town at noon witb two divislons. The Union-jack waa 
boiated with the eame ceremony aa had accompanied ita ua- 
furling at Bloemfontein. Lord Roberte remained tbere bat 
a ahort time, and then rode out to the suburb of Oran^ 
Grove, three milea to the north of the town, which was left 
in Charge of Waveil'a Brigade, while Mackenzie of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders waa appointed militai? goremor. 

Lord Koberts had now a serious deciaion to make. Tbe 
departure of the main army to the north had emboldened 
the Boers of the Orange Free State to undertake Operations 
at several points againat the line of commimlcationB. The 
apeed at which tbe army bad advanced bad rendered it im- 
poBsible for atorea snfBcient for their needs to be pnahed 
up along the single line of railway, and at tbe utmost only 
a day's conBumption for the army could be brought up. in 
twenty-four boura. The army was therefore literally liviner 
from band to moutb, and the blowing up of a single im- 
portant ctdvert or small bridge that wonid evea f oe one dax 
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arrest ihe tranBit of trains would have had the most serious 
consequences. Lord Boberts had therefore to decide whether 
to content himaelf for a short time with the capture of 
Johannesburg, until the safety of his Communications was 
assured, and a supply for a f urther advanoe accumulated, 
or to push forward at once to Pretoria. 

He chose the latter alternative. Delay would enable the 
Boers to recover f rom the demoralization which the complete 
failure of all their elaborate plans for checking the advance 
had brought about, to dear Pretoria of its stores, and above 
all to carry off the British prisoners, some four thousand in 
number, with them. The latter was a very serious consider- 
ation, as the possession of so large a number of prisoners 
might have been used by the Boers as a lever to eztort more 
favourable terms than they could otherwise have lookedfor. 

Yorke had ridden in with Lord Roberts's staff. As soon 
as the cheering that greeted the hoisting of the British flag 
had ceased, and the general was moving on, Yorke's eyes, 
as he looked round over the crowd, feil upon a group of 
familiär f aces, and tuming he rode up to them. 

''You do not recogni^e me, Mr. Chambers f" he said, as 
he dismounted. 

"Why, it is Harberton," the latter exclaimed. "No, we 
none of us recognized you, though we looked very narrowly 
at the mounted officers with the two divisions; but we did 
not think of seeing you on the general's staff. Besides, 
your uniform makes all the difference; you were a Dutch 
farmer, you know, when we saw you last. We are glad 
indeed to see you, as glad, I think, as to see the dear old 
flag hoisted." 

While he was speaking Yorke had shaken hands with him, 
his wife and daughters. ^'Now, of course, you are Coming 
to US," Mr. Chambers went on. 

^ I do not know what we are going to do at present, sir,'' 
Yorke replied; ^^I do not even know whether we shall stay 
in the town to-night. However, I will ask leave when the 
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day's work is over, and I hope to be aUe to join you this 
evening, by which time I ehall know something of what tfae 
movements are likely to be." 
" And of course, you will bring your two men with you ? " 
^'With pleasnre, sir. If I manage to come, they will 
certainly be able to do so." 
" Then we may expect you anyhow this evening?" 
"Certainly; I have no doubt at all about getting away.*' 
Yorke remounted bis horse and rode after the g^eneraL 
General Koberts's quick eye had noticed him ride up to the 
party; be tumed round wben Torke rejoined the staff and 
motioned to him to come up to him. 
"So you have found some friends, Harberton?" 
"Yes, sir; they were Mr. Chambers and the family, the 
gentleman I was able to render some Service to when bis 
house was attacked." 
"And I suppose he wanted you to go home with himt" 
" He did ask me, sir» but of course I said that it was out 
of the question." 

" I am going out to Orange Grove," the general went on, 
"and it will certainly be two or three days before we ad- 
vance again. I don't know that I can do without your 
Services altogether, Harberton, for there will be a good deal 
to be Seen to, but I can certainly spare you now, and as 
long as I stay here it will be sufficient if you come at nine 
in the moming, and you will always be able to get away by 
five or six o'clock in the evening." 
" Thank you very much indeed, sir." 
And Yorke rode back to the square. His friends were 
just taking their place in their carriage when he arrived, 
and were much pleased when he told them what the geperal 
had said. "I will foUow you at once, Mr. Chambers, when 
I have found Hans; he and the Kaffir will be just behind. 
There, I can see him now, with the other orderlies and 
spare horses." 
He rode at once to the party. Hans was riding one of the 
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hopses and the Kaffir was leading the other. "This way, 
Hans. We are to stop at Mr. Chambers's to-night; you 
know the way." The carriage had waited tili he retumed, 
and he rode by its side out to Parfontein. 

"I thought you were on General Pole-Carew*s staff, Mr. 
Harberton ? " 

**So I was, sir; but when Lord Roberts arrived the day 
after my return to camp, he took me as an extra aide-de- 
camp and Interpreter, as Pole-Carew's Brigade was not 
Coming on at the time." 

"We were very anxious about you; but we had a letter 
from von Eensburg, tellingf us cautiously that our friends 
had arrived there safely, and had gone on by train to 
Colesberg. In a second letter, he said that there had been 
a f ray in that town, and from the description, he believed 
that you and your men were conoemed in it; but whoever 
it was, they had got away. That was the last we heard." 

" We did get off safely," Yorke said, " and made our way 
up to the Modder, and then went on with the general. Of 
course we were at Paardeberg and at the entry into Bloem- 
fontein. Then I was sent up to Maf eking with the relieving 
colimm, with whom I entered the townl I started again that 
night with despatches, giving particulars as to the siege and 
our march. As you may imagine I did not let the grass 
grow under my feet, as I was most anxious to rejoin the 
army before it arrived here. It was a close thing, for I 
only overtook it at Klip River Station three days ago. You 
have had no more trouble here, I hope, sir ? " 

"None at all; we have not heard of the matter since. 
Not only were the three fellows here sent away, but we 
gave such information that those who got away in the 
carts were arrested in the course of the day and all five 
were together sent down to Portuguese territory, so that the 
mouths of all who knew anything of the gold here were 
effectually silenced." 

" I am very glad to hear that, sir. I have aU along f eared 
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that fhe men who escaped might have got togetber anofEer 
band and renewed the attempt/' 

^They would not have caught ns napping again, £or I 
arrangedy as I told you I should do, for three of the engi- 
neers to eleep in the house. I had intended to move into 
the town; but when I fonnd that all thoae fellows had been 
sent away, I had no longer any anziety/' 

^* Do you think there will be any more fighting bef ore we 
get to Pretoria, sirf" 

^ There may be Bome fighting, but nothing serious. The 
Boers who came through the town in their retreat ' were 
perfectly disheartened; they abused their commanderSy de- 
clared that they had been grossly deceived, and that it was 
of no use trying to stop the Booineks, for that they would 
not attack them in the positions they had fortified, but 
went round at the sides, and they were obliged to retreat 
at once to save their guns and Waggons." 

By this time they arrived at the house. 

^ That is not the horse you rode when you were here," !MJr. 
Chambers remarked as they alighted. 

"No, sir; Mr. von Bensburg, when I started for Kimbeir- 
ley on my way to Mafeking, insisted on lending me thia 
horse, as both of my own were wom out by the work they 
had had. It is a splendid animal, and has carried me nobly; 
as you may imagine when I teil you that, after a very 
rapid march tfom Kimberley to Mafeking, I started early 
the next moming and rode down to Boshof imd then up 
to Kroonstad, a distance of over f our hundred miles, in less 
ihan nine days. He said that I was to ask you to take 
eare of it until there was an opportunity of sending it 
down to Bloemfontein, or until he came up here, which he 
was going to do as soon as the roads were open." 

" That I will do willingly. I dare say I shall hear from 
jiiTn now that the line is open again, and it will be posaible 
to send letters.'' 

They now eat down to lundi, and after llie meal Yoiks 
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gare the details of }na joumey down, and of ihe struggle in 
the yard of the inn at Colesberg. 

^ That was a f ortiinate escape indeed," Mr. Chambers said, 
'^and wonderfuUy well managed.'' 

"I can't think how you do such things,'* Mrs. Chambers 
remarked. "You do not look more than eighteen, and yet 
you seem to be as cool and as quick in deciding what is best 
to be done as if you had been employed in dangerous work 
f or many years." 

"I don't think age makes much difference, Mrs. Cham- 
bers," Yorke laughed. " The games that one plays at school 
make one quick. A fellow sends down a ball at your wicket» 
and while it is on its way, which is not much above a sec- 
ond, you have to decide what to do with it, whether you 
will block ity or drive it, or cut it to leg. It is the same 
with football, and at boxing or single-stick you have to 
guard a blow and retum it before, as one would imagine, 
you had time to think. In f act, you don't know yourself 
that you think. I should say that a fellow is quicker and 
cooler when he leaves school or College than he can be years 
afterwards, when he has altogether got out of the way of 
using his wits in a hurry." 

After talking for an hour Yorke walked up with Mr. 
Chambers to the engine-houses. 

" I hope we shall be getting to work soon," the latter said. 

"I am afraid it will be some time before you do," Yorke 
replied. " The country is still in a very disturbed State aU 
down the line, and one may almost say, as far as Cax>e 
Town; and I am afraid that it will be a long time before 
the Boers accept their defeat as final, and that they will 
carry on a partisan war for many months. It will be im- 
possible to guard eyery foot of line for nearly a thousand 
miles, and it will be constantly cut. As they are all mounted, 
there will be no overtaking the raiding parties with inf antry, 
and we have nothing like enough cavalry to police such an 
enormoua extent of country. It will take a long time^ I 
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should think many months, bef ore we shall be able on ihe 
Single line of railway to do more than feed the troops, and 
iintil all resistance is crushed out it does not seem to me 
to be possible for the fugitives to retum." 

'*Well, we must wait as patiently as may be. I am glad 
to see, by the news that we have received through Lorenco 
Marques, that our shareholders in England have neither lost 
heart nor patience, and that the fall in the value of Stocks 
and mines has been much smaller than might have been 
expected. I own that I have had great fears of late that the 
Boers would, when they saw matters going against them, 
smash up the machinery and blow up the mines as f ar as 
they could. There was great danger of it at one time, and 
indeed yesterday I feared the worst. The rabble of the 
town, encouraged by Judge Koch, seemed beut upon vio- 
lence; Botha and his troops had retired, and there was no 
authority whatever to keep order. Dr. Krause did all he 
could, and when a mob, composed almost entirely of the 
lowest class of Irish and Glermans, went out to the Robin- 
son mine the prospect looked desperate. But Mr. Tacker, 
the manager, showed great tact and firmness; and he was 
well backed by Krause, who pointed out to the mob that 
if the British troops when they entered to-day found that 
the mines had been damaged, they would probably have the 
whole of the lower portion of the town burned, and every 
man who could not prove that he had taken no part in the 
affair, shot; and therefore, as there was everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by the destruction of the mines, it 
would be nothing short of madness for them to commit so 
useless a piece of mischief. 

"Happily he succeeded, and the mob retumed to the 
town, and there is nothing to prevent us from going to 
work again as soon as we can get hands. Of course the 
mine has been somewhat damaged by our picking out all 
the riebest deposits during the last month's working; but 
I have no doubt I ahall be able to get a few handa. 
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many men haye remained here, to drive headings and open 
new ground, I do not snppose that there will be any f alling 
off in OUT Output when we once set to work in eamest/' 

That evening, after the ladies had retired, Mr. Chambers 
Said: "Now, as to yourself, Yorke. From what you said, I 
f ancy you do not think of remaining in the army after this 
affair is over ? " 

" No, sir. Owing to the death vacancies, I am now senior 
second lieutenant of the 9th Lancers, and might get my 
Step any day. But the pay even of a first lieutenant will 
go but a very short way towards the expenses of a subaltem 
in a crack cavalry regiment, and even if I changed into 
the infantry, I could still hardly make ends meet. I came 
out here, as I frankly told you, in order to make money. 
My *f ather's ineome as a clergyman will die with him ; and 
above all things I am anxious to be able to assure the 
future of my mother and sisters." 

" That you can do at present/' Mr. Chambers said quietly. 

Yorke looked at him in surprise. 

"You do not suppose," the director went on, "that such 
Services as you rendered to the Company, and to myself and 
f amily, are to be passed over as if they had never occurred. 
I have taken all possible precautions to ensure the safety of 
the treasure, but I do not say that they would have sufficed 
had those twelve men had possession of the house for forty- 
eight hours. When they f ound that they could not bale out 
the water, they would naturally have supposed that it was 
fed from the cistem, or the pipe from the mine. They 
would have found out the latter, and by tuming on the 
kitchen tap could have emptied the former; then they could 
have baled out the water and got at the top of the safe. 
They would have had trouble with it, but among desperadoes 
of that kind, and especially in a mining district, there would 
be sure to be several who would understand the use of dyna- 
mite; at any rate, sooner or later they would have blown 
it open and got at the gold« 
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''I have written a letter to the directors at home, aayingf 
that you have saved two hundred and fif ty thousand pounda 
worth of gold in an attack made upon the house by a band 
of ruffians, with the connivance of my three male servanls, 
who were cognizant of the ezistence of the störe. I have 
recommended that at least five per cent of the sum thus 
saved to the shareholders shall be voted to you, a reoom- 
mendation which I have no doubt whatever will be granted; 
especially as the very existence of this money is still un- 
known to them, as I have not ventured to say a word in 
my letters conceming it, because all of them were liable 
to' be opened by the Boer authorities. I should say that if 
they are at all liberally inclined they will vote you a larger 
percentage; but at five per cent the sum would amount to 
twelve thousand five hundred pounds, which will, you see, 
enable you to ensure the future of those dear to you/' 

Yorke was silent with astonishment f or half a minute, and 
then Said eamestly: ^'It is too much, sir; it would be out 
of all reason. I had no thought of doing more than saving 
yourself and the ladies f rom those ruffians, and no thought 
of reward ever entered my head/' 

" That may be, Mr. Harbertqn, but that is no reason what- 
ever against your' accepting the money that you have f airly 
eamed. tt is not what you feel about it, but what the 
shareholders and I — ^as I am a very considerable shareholder 
myself — feel in the matter. There will be nearly two hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds to divide between us — a 
sum wholly unexpected by them, and saved for them by 
you. It is a matter of only the barest justice, and I am 
eure they will feel as I do. I have, of course, written a 
füll account of the affair — ^how, although an escaped prisoner 
and in danger every moment of detection, you went out of 
your way on hearing of this plot to hasten here; how you 
in the first place overpowered and disarmed my treacherous 
servants, and then wamed me; how you and your two mea 
killed no f ewer than ten out of the twelve men who attacked 
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us; and how without yotip interpoeition the mffians wonld 
unquestionably have killed me, my wife, and danghters be- 
f ore ranflacking the place for the treasure — a matter, by the 
way, that would have been a oonsiderable inconvenience, to 
put it in no stronger form, to the Company, as they would 
have found it difficult to replace n^e by anyone having at 
once so intimate a knowledge of the mine and so large an 
interest in its success. 

'* And now we come to my personal interest in the matter. 
I wish to make you an ofPer. I have no son, nor have I a 
nephew nor any near relative who could stand to me in the 
place of one. I propose, theref ore, that you ahall be trained 
up to take my place, so to speak, to act here as my assistant, 
to leam the business thoroughly, for which you would have 
ample opportunities, as I am inspector of several other 
mines, in which I have also interests. When matters have 
quite settled down, which may not be for another year or 
so, you can act as my locum-ienena, for I shall certainly go 
to England with my f amily for two or three years. I may 
retum again for a year or so, and shall then finally retire. 
By that time you will be fully competent to fill my place 
here as managing director^ and I shall transfer enough 
shares in the Company to you to qualify you for the post. 

^ This is no new idea on my part. I have for some months 
past been thinking over retuming to settle in England, but 
I have Seen no way of doing so without seriously incon- 
veniencing the Company. I now see a way by which it can 
be managed. I have spoken of my plans to my wife, and 
she most cordially approves of them, and it now only awaits 
your decision. I may say that I hold twenty thousand 
shares in the Company, and that I consider that as managing 
director you ought to hold at least five thousand, and that 
number I shall transfer to your name. I am perfectly con- 
fident that you will do füll justice to my choice of you as 
my successor here, and you will not be long in acquiring 
the neceesary knowledge. I shall legard you as an adopted 
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8on if yon will allow me to do so, and I can answer that 
my wife and daughters will gladly accept you in that Posi- 
tion. I may teil you that you will not be entirely cut off 
f rom your f amily, as you will be able to take three months' 
holiday every year if you like to do so, which will give you 
over six weeks at home, and perhaps you may bring one of 
your sisters out with you to keep house until you mairy. 
What do you say to this ? '* 

^^I don't know what to say, sir; your kindness is so great 
I hardly f eel that I can take advantage of it." 

^* My dear lad, place yourself in my position f or a moment. 
Lnagine that there had been a plot to kill your f ather and 
mother and two sisters, and that that plot failed by the 
interposition of a stranger. What would you have feit to- 
wards that man? Is there anything that you would not do 
for himf And if you had been a rieh man, as I am, would 
you not have feit that the gift of five thousand shaies — 
which originally cost me five Shillings each, although liiey 
are now worth more than as many pounds — ^would have been 
an inadequate expression of your gratitude ? " 

Yorke was silent, and after a moment's pause Mr. Cham- 
bers went on. 

'' You must think of us as well as of yourself. It will be 
a grievous disappointment to us if you refuse. Even in a 
pecuniary sense, I consider that my ofiFer to you is an ad- 
yantageous one to my family. My stake in this mine and 
others is a very large one; every penny that I haye is in- 
vested in this way. At the present value of shares they are 
worth over three hundred thousand pounds. It would be 
an enormous advantage to have here a gentlcman on the 
accuracy of whose reports I could implicitly rely, and who 
would, which is not always the case with managers of mines, 
frankly say if the prospects of any of them were f alling off 
or improving. It is my personal knowledge of the real 
State of things that has enabled me to do so well — ^to get 
out of mines whose prospects are not f avourable, and bu^ 
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into otberSy perliaps at very low prices, likely to do really 
well when fully opened. I should not, of courae, wish to 
obtain reports other than those sent by you to the boards 
of the various companies, but from what I personally know 
of the mines I should be able to draw very valuable deduc- 
tions from those reports, and see the drift of them much 
better than men wholly in ignorance of the workings to 
which they relate." 

"You need say no more, Mr. Chambers," Yorke said; "I 
accept most gratefully your splendid offer, and will en- 
deavour to make myself worthy of it. But I hope that you 
will allow me to attend to my present duties until, at least, 
we have captured Pretoria. I could not in honour go to 
Lord Roberts and say that on the eve of possibly a great 
battle I desire to resign my commission. The war may con- 
tinue in a partisan struggle for months, or even for years; 
but with Pretoria once taken it seems to me that there must 
be an end to fighting on a great scale, and that I might 
therefore, without feeling that I could be blamed for doing 
so, leave the army." 

"By all means, Yorke; for, now that you have agreed to 
my proposal, I can henceforth call you so. If it had been 
a matter even of months I could have waited, but I believe 
that it is one of days only. There may be a great battle, 
for, insignificant as has been the resistance of the Boers to 
your advance, it is difficult to believe that, with the ezample 
of what Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking have done, 
all unprepared as they were, they can retire from a town 
that they have for the past four or five years been f ortifying.'' 

" It is hard to believe that they could be so cowardly, sir, 
especially as they would know that a lengthened resistance 
here would enable the Burghers of both states to rally, and 
by cutting the line of Communications speedily reduce the 
besiegers to the greatest straits; and indeed, even if they 
could only hold out for a week, the position of the army 
would become extremely serious. One thing is certain, that 
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if they do not figbt there they will never fight witH aziy 
chance of Buccess again. They may cut off convoys, blow 
up culverts, and liarass us tenibly, but it will no long^ be 
a war, but merely the efforts of bands of mounted bandits." 

" Now we will join the ladies,'* Mr. Chambers said. 

" My dear," he said when he entered the room, " you will 
be glad to hear Ihat Yorke has accepted our proposaL" 

'^I am glad indeed/' Mrs. Chambers said, shaking Yorke 
warmly by the band. '^I began to think that we should 
never be able to get away from here, and now I feel that 
there is a prospect some day of our doing so. My husband 
would never have gone until he feit sure that he could leave 
eversrthing in the hands of one whom he could absolutely 
trust. Girls, you will, I am sure, be glad to know that hence- 
forth Mr. Harberton will stand almost in the position of a 
brother to you. You have often lamented that you had no 
brother; I don't think you could have had one whom you 
could have liked better, certainly not one who could have 
done more f or you. And now, in another year, we shall be 
able to go home, as you have always wished to do." 

The girls both looked greatly pleased. 

"I am glad Mr. Harberton," the eider said. "We both 
feel how much we owe to you; and if you will let us, I am 
eure we shall both, as mother says, come to look ux>on you 
as a brother." 

"It is very kind of you to say so," Yorke said; "and as 
a beginning, I hope you will in f uture call me by my Chris- 
tian name. I hate being called Mr. Harberton." 

"It will be much pleasanter calling you Yorke," the girl 
said; "and, of course, you must call us Bora and Mary. 
And it will be so nice, when we go to England, to meet your 
f ather, and mother, and sisters. Of course, we have many 
acquaintances there among father's business friends, but it 
will be pleasant meeting people who can be real friends, and 
can talk about something eise than mines^ and leyels^ aad 
zeeeryefl^ and money." 
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**! Have a bit of news to teil you, Hans, which I think 
will please you and Peter/' Yorke said when, later in iho 
evening, he went out to have a talk with thenL 

" What is that, master ? » 

^'I am going to stay out heie, Hans! and to be aasistant 
to Mr. Chambers on the mine/' 

" That is good news indeed, Master Yorke. Then you are 
not göiBg^ to be a soldier any moref 

*^ Only tili we get to Pretoria, then I am going to resign 
my commission and come back here." 

*^ And are you going to live in this house, master { '' 

''Yes, it has been arranged so, Hans; and that you ehall 
take the place of the man we tied up, that is, you will have 
Charge of the Stahles; and Peter will be there too, tmless he 
makes up his mind to join bis tribe again.'' 

^'I shall not do that, baas, as long as you will keep me. 
Some day I will go down and buy a wife, and build a little 
house near here. I have been so long in towns that I do not 
want to be a wild fellow again, and live in village kraals, 
and eat mealies, and have nothing to do but to walk about 
and carry a gun on my Shoulder. A stupid life that; mucb 
rather live with baas." 

The army remained but two days at Johannesburg, when, 
supplies having arrived, on the Sd of June, an advance was 
made to Leeuwkop, a distance of twelve miles. On the mom- 
ing after the arrival at Johannesburg, Major Weston, with 
two hundred Lancers, had started to endeavour to damage 
the line of railway between Pretoria and Komati Poort, so 
as to cut off the retreat of the Boers, but they came across 
a strong body of the enemy, and were f orced to retire, after 
having suffered nineteen casualties. French, with a portion 
of the cavalry, started on the 2nd, made a wide sweep round 
to the west of Pretoria, and after repulsing an attack by a 
strong f orce, established himself to the north of the town. 
On the 4th, the main army advanced. The Boers f or a ahort 
time held the river called Six Miles Spruit, but they were 
(x889) 2JL 
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80011 driven off. Some gons opened to check ihe pnrsoit» 
but OUT batteries were brought up, and speedily silenoed 
them. 

The Boers, however, menaced the flank as it advanced; 
and lan Hamilton's Division, which was marching to the 
left of the main body, moved against them, and they feil 
back to Pretoria. As the army approached the town, a heavy 
rifle-fire was f or a time opened from a ridge on which stood 
the great southem fort. But as the latter remained ailent, 
it was evident that its guns had been already withdrawn, 
and that the opposing force was but a rear-guard posted to 
check our advance while the town was evacuated. This and 
the fleld-gims that supported it were soon driven off. Pole- 
Carew's Division, which had now come np, swept over the 
slopes; the forts were found to be abandoned, and the goal 
of the long march lay defenceless before them. Here a halt 
was made for the night. 

After dusk, an officer with a flag of truce was sent in from 
the Mounted Infantry, who had taken up their post within 
a mile of the town, to demand its surrender. No reply was 
given; but at ten in the evening, the military secretary to 
Oommandant-general Botha, with another general, brought 
in a letter proposing an armistice. Lord Boberts answered 
that surrender must be unconditional, and that an answer 
must be sent in before five in the moming, as the troopa 
had been ordered to advance at daybreak. Before the time 
named, on the 5th of June, Botha sent in to say that he ^vas 
not prepared to defend the place farther, and that he en- 
trusted the women, children, and proi)erty to our protection. 
The troops at once moved up close to the town, and at three 
o'clock Lord Roberts arrived at the head of two divisions. 

The British flag was hoisted, and the troops marched past. 
The general established his head-quarters at the British 
Agency. The 15th Brigade was told off to garrison the town, 
Major-general Maxwell being appointed military govemor. 
A hundred and flfty-eight officers and over three thousand 
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men were f ound in tibe prisons, bnt nine hnndred had been 
carried oü by the Boers in their retreat. Orders were given 
that tbese released prisoners should at once be reclothed and 
armed, and sent down to form part of tbe force guarding 
the line of railway. 

Mr. Krüger had fled bef ore the arrival of the British army, 
and showed, by leaving his wife behind him, as also did 
General Botha, that he had no belief whatever in the atro- 
cious caluninies the former had inyented regarding the con- 
duct of our troops. Before leaving, Krüger carried off the 
money in the banks, and the State treasure, and did not even 
pay the officials the salaries due to them. After all his boast- 
ing, that if the British ever entered Pretoria they would 
find him sitting in front of his house, his despicable conduct 
when danger approached was only what was to be ezpected 
from a man whose foUy and ambition had brought ruin on 
the people over whom he ruled, and who had trusted him 
only too blindly. 



OHAPTER XXI 



SETTLED 



ALTHOUGH Pretoria was taken, Yorke feit that he could 
not as yet offer his resignation. The position was 
still a serious one. Botha had retreated but fifteen miles 
away, and had taken up an extremely strong position, with 
fifteen thousand men under his command. The line of rail- 
way ran through it, and from this he could obtain supplies 
from his rear, and if need be, send off heavy guns and stores. 
The army of General Roberts had dwindled as it advanced. 
Garrisons had had to be left at the bridges and important 
Btations. A brigade garrisoned Johannesburg, and another 
Pretoria. The disease which had played such havoc at 
Bloemfontein had accompanied the army^ and had thinned 
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its ranks. He had but fifteen thousand men available f or 
strikmg bis blow, and the cayalry horses were again almost 
tinfit f or Service. 

In the Orange River Oolony De Wet had some eight thou- 
sand or ten thousand mounted men under bim, and was 
raiding the whole country, capturing towna and tbreatenin^ 
lines of railway. The bright side of the picture was that 
Buller was now advancing, and might soon be ezpected to 
elear out the Boers opposed to him, enter the Transvaal, and 
relieve the pressure. On the 7th came the news that De 
Wet, with two thousand men, had cut the line of railway 
and telegraph to the north of Ejroonstad. Fortunately, suffi- 
cient supplies had been f oimd in the town to enable the army 
to subsist f or a f ew days. Had Botha retreated to a greater 
distanoe, Lord Boberts would have waited, as he had done at 
Bloemfontein, for remounts, reinforcements, and Stores. 
But with an enemy so strong, and able at any moment to 
take the offensive» the general feit that measures must be 
taken without delay to drive him away from the neighbour- 
hood, and accordingly he went out with the troox» on the 
lOthy and next moming attacked the Boers. 

The Position held by the enemy was on a long rangpe of 
hills that could only be tumed with extreme difficulty, and 
the cavalry were not in a condition to execute so extensive 
a movement. French, with two brigades and Hutton's 
Mounted Inf antry, was to work round to the north-east of 
the enemy's position. Two other cavalry brigades under 
Broadwood, with lan Hamilton's column, were to advance 
on the right. No attack was to be made on the oentre, as 
the Position there was so extremely streng that it would be 
impossible to carry it without great loss of life. As it 
tumed out, the Boers had posted but a small force there, 
having determined upon adopting our tactics and fallizig 
upon both our flanks while we were enga^ed in an attack on 
their centre. Both armies, therefore, unknown to each other, 
massed a great force upon each flank. 
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The two cavaliy coliuniuB first came into action with the 
enemy. French found himself speedily met by so f ormidable 
a iorce, that he was unable with the two thousand men 
under him to move f orward. He was attacked in front, rear> 
and flank. The country was altogether too broken f or the 
action of cavalry, and his men, theref ore, f ought dismoiinted 
and in open order, and, aided by the three horse-artillery 
batteries, they kept the enemy at a distance all day. Un- 
able to advance, however, French made no attempt to re- 
treaty knowing that, unless he held fast, the Boers would be 
able to throw their whole strength against the other wing, 
which, as conld be heard by the distant flring, was hotly 
engaged. Night came on before the firing ceased, and the 
wearied men slept where they lay, and> renewing the fight in 
the moming, maintained their ];>osition all day. 

On the other flank, Broadwood had been equally hotly 
engaged, and with difficulty held his own, being hardly 
pressed by a heavy artillery fire from front and left, while 
on his right rear a Boer commando attacked him flercely. 
This force was with difficulty kept back by the flre of a 
battery of Royal Artillery, the same battery which had snf- 
fered so heavily at Sanna's Post; but as these assailants re- 
tired, another commando came up and pressed them hotly. 
These were charged in gallant style by the 12th Lancers, 
who, though their horses were weak, f airly rode over the 
mounted Boers and drove them to flight. The guns were 
saved, but when, after the charge, the cavalry re-formed, 
they were swept by a storm of bnllets from the Boer marks« 
men. Lord Airlie, their colonel, with two officers and seven- 
teen men, were killed or wounded, the former being shot 
through the heart. 

Another threatened attack was repulsed by the Life 
Gnards, and for a time the force was ezposed only to the 
fire of the enem^s artillery. Hamilton's Lif antry came up 
to the Support of the brigade. As it was now late, Lord 
Boberts determined to postpone the general attack until ihe 
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next moming. Although they Had gained some ground, tLe 
day's fighting had not been attended with much valuable 
result, except that Lord Boberts had now thoroughly ascer- 
tained the natnre of the Boer position, and had determined 
upon the point against which the decisive assault must be 
made the next day. This point was Diamond Hill. In the 
moming the Guards Brigade with two Naval twelve- 
pounders reinforced Hamilton, and its Commander was 
ordered to move against Diamond Hill, and then down to- 
wards the railway to threaten the line of retreat should the 
Boers maintain themselves in other positions. Hamilton 
told off one of the cavalry brigades, with an infantry bat- 
talion, to guard bis right rear, and the other brigade, with 
some mounted infantry, to cover bis right flank, while with 
the Sussex and Derbyshire regiments, and the City Imperial 
Volunteers and the fleld-battery, he advanced about mid- 
day against the Boer position. 

He was met by a heavy Are on both flanks, and a continn- 
ous infantry fire from the hiU in front. The infantry 
moved steadily forward, with the Guards Brigade in close 
Support behind, and by two o'clock the position was carried, 
the Boers falling back to a hill covering the railway- After 
two hours' fighting, the infantry won their way to the crest 
of the new position. Here they were exposed to a terrible 
fire, and with difficulty maintained their position. The Soer 
guns pounded their line, while a heavy rifle fire swept them 
with a storm of lead, and there was nothing to be done bnt 
to lie still and retum the fire as best they could until aid 
came up. Meanwhile the artillerymen were working with 
might and main to get the guns up the precipitons liill. 
One battery at last succeeded, and although the men feil 
fast, the guns were unlimbered and opened fire upon the 
enemy's batteries. Not, however, until two other batteriee 
had been got up the hill and brought into action did the 
combat become equal, and as the aftemoon wore on, the 
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acGforacy with which our shrapnel burst began to keep down 
the Boer fire. 

General Eoberts decided that it was too late to tindertake 
further offensive movements over unknown ground, and 
made bis disposition for a final advance on tbe following 
morningf. When day dawned, however, it was fonnd that 
the enemy had withdrawn. The cavalry set out in pursuit, 
witbout much bope of success, as their wearied borses were 
scarce able to carry the weight of their riders and eqnip- 
ments. A hundred West Australians, however, better 
mounted i>erbaps than the rest of the cavalry, and more 
lightly equipped, followed the enemy up for twenty-five 
miles, and gained a kopje near which the Boers were retreat- 
ing. As long as their anmmnition lasted they kept up a 
constant fire, killing a number of men and horses. It was 
Singular that this punishment was inflicted upon the Boers 
at the very spot where they had treacherously surprised and 
massacred a British regiment on the march nineteen years 
before. 

On the day after the victory the army marched back to 
Pretoria, having freed itself from the danger of immediate 
attack. The railway Communications were now restored. 
Lord Methuen, on the llth of June, attacked and defeated 
the commando of De Wet, and the garrisons along the line 
were materially strengthened. Buller, while the engagement 
at Diamond Hill had been going on, had, by some severe 
fighting, defeated the Boers posted on a strong position at 
Aliwal's Nek, and the same evening established bis head- 
quarters at Joubert's farm, four miles north of Volksrust, 
the border town of the Transvaal. 

Yorke had been busily engaged during the two days' 
battle, and had had several narrow escapes from the enemy^s 
shot. Twice, before the guns were brought to the crest, he 
had made bis way up the hill on foot to ascertain how mat- 
ters were going there. A ball had passed through bis hefanet^ 
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and another smaahed bis field-glasses. He was, however, un- 
touched, and when tbe day was over, he feit that he conld 
now resign his commission without any appearance of want 
of zeal. When, therefore» Greneral Boberts sent for him in 
tbe moming, after tbeir retum to Pretoria, he determined 
to speak to bim at once. 

" I bave called you, Mr. Harberton, to teil you that I have 
just beard of anotber vacancy in your regiment, whicb will 
give you your step. I congratulate you upon it heartily, 
and I only wisb that it bad been f rom lieutenant to captain, 
in whicb case I sbould bave pleasure in warmly recommend- 
ing you for a brevet majority.** 

'^I am very mucb obliged to you, sir, and your kindneaa 
makes it all tbe barder for me to say wbat is in my mind. 
I am desirouB of resigning my commission« I only aecepted 
it for eervice during tbe war, and altbougb tbe war is not 
yet over, its end appears so near at band that I f eel that my 
object in resigning my commission will not be misinter- 
preted. You may remember, sir, that, when I bad tbe honour 
of relating to you tbe story of my escape from prison here^ 
I mentioned to you that I bad been able to render some 
Service to Mr. Chambers, tbe managing director of tbe Par- 
f ontein mine. I saw bim as I passed tbrough Bloemf ontein, 
and be bas been good enougb to offer me a post as his asaist- 
anty whicb is likely to lead to great advantages. He will 
himself be retuming to England with bis family when 
tbings bave quieted down, and is amdous that I sbould go 
to him as soon as possible in order that he may give me 
such instructions as will enable bim to leave matters in my 
baiids wbile he is away. I bad in no case thought of re^ 
maining in tbe army, as I have no private means, and came 
out here to make my way in business. I sbould certainly 
have preferred to stay on until tbe end of tbe campaign, 
but tbe offer made me is so advantageous, that I am anxious 
to avail myself of it.*' 

^Quite rightp Harberton/' tbe general said. ^'You have 
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already Aovm that yon possess all ihe qualifications required 
in an officer of the army, but it might be a long time bef ore 
you had again such opportnnities as those of which you 
have so brilliantly availed yourself during this war. I think 
your decision is a very wise one. You have done your share, 
and more than your share, in the events of the war, and 
have very markedly distinguished yourself. It shows that 
you have as much common sense as courage and quickness 
in making such a decision. Many a young offioer, if he had 
gained as much credit as you, would have had his head 
tumed, and refused even the most dazzling offer, with the 
result that years af terwards, when living in the dull mono- 
tony of a garrison town, he might bitterly regret having 
thrown away so valuable a chance. Personally, I cannot 
accept your resignation, but I can give you leave of absence 
until your name appears in the Oazette; and I do so all the 
more willingly as it is likely that we shall have a halt here 
for some weeks before we can obtain remoimts and rein- 
f orcements. In sending home my despatches, which I shall 
do in the course of a day or two, I shall certainly mention 
you as having performed exceptionally briUiant Service. 
Should you, while I am at Pretoria, have occasion to come 
here, I ^all at all times be glad to see you. I suppose your 
servant will also want his dischargef '' 

''If you please, sir; he is still, I suppose, on ihe books of 
the Cape Town Eifles. He was not transferred to the 
Lancers." 

Again thanking Lord Boberts for his kindness, Yorke re- 
tired, and half an hour later started with Hans and Peter 
for Johannesburg, where they arrived that aftemoon. 

** Welcome back ! " Mr. Chambers said as he came out on 
hearing them ride up. "We have been thinking about you 
very anxiously since we heard that there had been a two- 
days' battle and very hard fighting, and knew that as an 
aide-de-camp you would be galloping about with ordera in 
$he very thiok of iV* 
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"It was pretty tough work," Yorke said, "and, as ycra 
see, my helmet and field-glasses have suffered» but I bad not 
even a Scratch." 

" Thank God f or that ! Are you here on duty> or have 
you come for good?" 

"I am here for good, sir. I sent in my resignation ihis 
moming, and Lord Roberts has given me leave of absence 
nntil it appears in the Qazette, which will of course be some 
time hence, as letters will have to go and retum^ and they 
do not hurry things at Pall Mall." 

" That is good news indeed. We shall all be delighted to 
have you here; and you must look upon our home as your 
home now, you know." 

On the f ollowing moming Yorke went into the town and 
ordered civilian clothes for himself and Hans, and bought 
a suitable attire for Peter, and on bis retum began work 
by descending the mine with Mr. Chambers. He threw 
himself into the work with bis usual energy, and during 
the next two months paid a visit to every mine in the neigh- 
bourhoody Mr. Chambers explaining to him the run of the 
lodes, the reason why every level and heading was driven, 
the Steps to be taken for extending work and endeavouring 
to discover other lodes. Before descending, Mr. Chambers 
showed him the plan of the workings, so that he could the 
better understand them when he went below. When not so 
engaged he was instructed in the nature of the books kept, 
and of the duties performed by the various officials of the 
mines. 

"You will understand, Yorke, that the question of driv- 
ing levels and carrying on the working is in the hands of the 
Underground manager, and is always discussed with me 
prior to any new steps being taken, but this matter is not 
really difficult. It is only on locating fresh lodes, deter- 
mining their value, and how they had best be worked« that 
geological knowledge is much required. The discoveiy is 
first made by men thoroughly acquainted with the countzy. 
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After determining that the nature of the gronnd is f avour- 
able, they sink a small ahaft twenty or tfairty feet deep on 
the lode. The samples are taken to the assaye office in the 
town, and the proportion of gold to a ton aacertained there. 
The assaye value is always considerably larger than it will 
tum out on actual working, as much fine gold is lost in 
stamping and other processes, though the greatest care is 
ezercised. Still, if the assaye product is, say, three ounces 
to the ton, it may be safely caleulated that the actual work- 
ing will yield at least two and a half ounces. Howeyer, you 
will not have to deal with this question. You have a well- 
established mine on a fine lode, and it would be difficult to 
make any serious mistake." 

In the meantime scarcely a day had passed without news 
of fighting in the south, attended by varied fortune. De 
Wet, in spite of his rapid movements, had not been able to 
seriously injure the railway, and had several times been met 
and sharply repulsed; but, on the other band, Delarey had 
gained a success at NitraPs Nek, eighteen miles west of 
Pretoria; and Orobler had cut up some cavalry to the north 
of the town, whilo twenty miles away a body of troops of 
the 19th Brigade had been yery roughly used on the same 
day. On the 16th of July, Botha took the offensive and en- 
deavoured to carry the British positions round Pretoria, but 
was repulsed with considerable loss. There had been a good 
deal of fighting f arther west, and also near Rustenburg. In 
Augnist the area of resistance became still more extensive 
and active, for Lord Koberts was accumulating as large a 
force as possible at Pretoria to clear the main Boer army 
off the railway leading to Delagoa Bay, and the forces else- 
where were necessarily decreased. 

One evening early in August, Yorke, after dinner, went 
out to the hamess-room as usual to have a talk with Hans, 
and smoke a pipe by the bright fire that was always main- 
tained there during the hard weather. 

^ There ia 8(»neihing Z have to teil you, ICaater Yorke»'' 
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Hans saicL ^^ Peter came back from the town ten minntes 
ago. He went in at two o'clock, ähd I had begun to wonder 
what he was doing there so long. He teils me that this 
aftemoon he saw Dirck Jansen, and the two men who were 
with him in that affair at Colesberg, in the street." 

^'He did, Hans? Then we must be on the look-out. 
Dirck can be here for no good purpose; and I should not be 
surprised if he has come to carry out his old grudge a^ainst 
me; though how he can teil that I am here is more than I 
can imagine. Of course they were togetherf '* 

^No; they were not far apart, but as they passed each 
other they neither spoke nor looked as if they were ac- 
quainted. They were not dressed as nsual. Peter saya 
Dirck was got np like a town Dutchman, and the other two 
like IJitlander workmen. I don't suppose we should have 
recognized the two men, though I should know Dirck any- 
where. But Peter, like all the natives, never seems to f orget 
a face he has once seen, and he is positive about them." 

** I wish he had come back and told me at once, Hans. I 
don't know what I could have done, but I certainly should 
have had him arrested, because he is a British subject and 
a rebel, and we are in a position to show that he was actu- 
ally in arms against us. He can have no protection papers 
to show that he had permission to retum to his f arm, and he 
would have great dificulty in ezplaining what he was doing 
here. At any rate, I could have got him a term of im- 
prisonment, though I do not know that that would be much 
good; it would only add one more to what he considers hia 
grievances against me. As to the other two men, I could do 
nothing; they are probably Orange River Colony men, and 
being tmarmed and conducting themselves peaceably, could 
scarcely be arrested. StiU, I wonder Peter did not come 
straight back. Bring him in here, Hans; I should like to 
question him myself . 

" Sit down, Peter, and go on with your pipe," Yorke eaid 
9?hen ihe Kaffir came in. ^So you saw Jansen and tfae 
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two men who were wlth him at Oolesberg in the Btreeta tiiis 
aftemoon ? " 

"Yes, baas/' 

** And they were not together, and did not seem to notioe 
each other?" 

" That is just so, master." 

" I wonder that you did not come and teil me at once." 

"I knew you were out with Baas Chambers. You rode 
away just before I started." 

" So I did, Peter; I forgot that. We did not get back tili 
just before dinner. I remember now that I rather wondered 
that Hans came and took our horses instead of you." 

" As I knew you were away/' the Kaffir went on, " I said 
to myself: ^No use going home. Better see what these 
fellows are here for; they are bad men. Direk Jansen hates 
Baas Yorke; must look after him.' I had no fear they would 
know me, they only see me a little time; one TTaffir boy just 
like another, they never give me a thought. I watch and 
watcL Dirck went twice into a bar and had drinks; the 
others went in once, but never together. At six o'clock they 
all went to railwaynstation; I go there too. You know every 
evening one train runs to Pretoria. They all take tickets 
and get in, but not sit together. If I had had money in 
my pocket I would have gone too; but you know I never 
carry money, so that if I smell spirit, and want to break 
my promise, I can't do it. So, as I could not go with them, 
I thought it best to come here and teil you about it, then 
you can settle what is best thing to do. It not saf e for you, 
baas, now this f ellow about. Peter remembers his face when 
he saw you in that yard. He hates you, and would kill 
you whenever he had the chance." 

'* That is certainly so, Peter. No doubt they have gone to 
Pretoria to find me. They may have f ound out, from ques- 
tioning men who have been taken prisoners, that I was on 
General Roberts's stafP. Soldiers might not know me, but 
offioers would know my name, and Dirck is crafty enough 
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to get the inf onnation he requires. I miist think over what 
had best be done.'' 

He sat f or four or five minutes looking into the fire. 

^' It is clear/' he said at last, '^ that I cannot sit quiet and 
let him hunt me down. He would have no difficalty about 
Unding me. He would only have to go up to a stafE-officer 
and say simply that he was an old acquaintanoe of mine 
and wished to see me, and he would be told at once that I 
had left the army and was here with Mr. Chambers; then 
he would only have to wait to get a shot at me. This time 
he would choose a hiding-place so close to the road that he 
could not miss me. We must hunt him down while he ia 
tracking me, and the sooner we set about it the better. We 
must ride over, Hans, there is only that one train that takes 
passengers." 

"I will Start to-night, baas," Peter said. "Only thirl^ 
miles. I will sleep tili twelve o'clock and shall be there by 
seven. What time you get there?" 

"I shall set out directly after breakfast, say, at nine 
o'clock, and, riding fast, shall reach Pretoria at twelve. I 
shall, of course, put up at the hotel in which I stopped when. 
I was with the army." 

"I will be th^re, baas. Perhai>s I find him before that. 
He sure to go to street near generals, that is ihe place to 
meet officers." 

"Very good, Peter; I think now that we can reckon on 
catching him before he catches me. He does not know that 
he is being hunted; we know that he is hunting us. That 
gives US a tremendous advantage. But we must not be in too 
great a hurry; he is a deep fellow, and may be here on some 
other business. If so, he will probably finish that before he 
retums to Johannesburg. At any rate, we will watch him 
until we see what his game is. You will have to do this 
principally, Peter, for, of course, he knows both Hans and 
myself." 

^ I will watch him, baas. I will take my old clothes with 
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me to-night» so that I can change them when I like. He 
might notioe me if he saw me often near him in same 
dothes." 

'^That is a very good idea, Peter. Now, I don't know 
that I have any further injBtructions to give you," 

Joining Mr. Chambers, Yorke told him what had happened 
and what he proposed to do. 

" I think your plan a very good one. As you say, I have 
no doubt his chief aim in Coming here is to endeavonr to 
£nd you out and kill you. If that were his only object, I 
should say go straight to the head of the police, who is, I 
supposOy the provost-marshal, and have him arrested at once. 
£ut he may also be here to communicate with disafFected 
inhabitants. The Boers may intend making another attack 
upon Pretoria, and if they could arrange that at the same 
time there should be a rising there, and perhaps houaes fired 
in different places so as to distract the attention of the gar- 
rison, it would certainly have a greater chance of success. 
Theref ore, by all means carry out your plan. It would be 
best to say nothing about it to the ladies, it would only alarm 
them, and they would worry all the time you are away. I 
will say at breakf ast that you are going to ride over to 
Pretoria on business, and may remain there for some days. 
I will mention at the same time that I am anxious to know 
when it is probable that we shall be able to get a f ew of the 
miners up from the Oape or Natal, so as to clear up and 
make preparations for a start. They will then suppose* that 
your Visit to Pretoria is in connection with that.'* 

This was carried out, and Yorke and Hans started early 
the next moming, Mr. Chambers having arranged to have 
two of the engineers to sleep in the house during their ab- 
sence. Peter met them as they rode into the yard of the 
hotel. 

**Well, Peter, any news?'* 

^* Yes, baas ; at nine o'clock he came in front of the church. 
I did not see him come, I was stroUing about, but just at 
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nine o'clock I caught sight of hiixL He walked up and down. 
I say to myselfy 'He waitisg for thoae other mezi.' Bnt 
preaently a man in the uniform of a Transvaal artiUeryioan. 
came along. He say something to Dirck, Dirck say ona 
Word in reply, then foUow him. They walk some distance; 
of course^ I follow; at last they go into small house half a 
mile from the place. They stop there two hours, then Dirck 
came out alone. He looked yery eatisfied. He walked half 
a miloy then met the other two men. They talked veiy 
eamest» and all seem pleased, then they separated. Dirck 
walked away again and went to another amall house quarter 
of mile away, and I come to meet haas." 

'' Very good, Peter; it is clear that Dirck has some otfaer 
business in view than that of seeking for me. I shall go 
and See the ofilcc? in chargo of the police arrangements at 
once. As I know Iiini i>ersonally, I can talk the matter over 
with him more comfortably than if it were a merely official 
business." 

On sending in his card to the provost-marshal Yorke was 
at once admitted. 

'^ So you are back again at Pretoria, Mr. Harberton t " the 
officer Said as he entered. ^ Is it business or pleasure ? ** 

'^ Business, and not of ci pleasant nature. I should have 
come to you later to lay the matter bef ore you, and aak you 
to arrest a man who, I believe, has come here for the purpose 
of taking my life; but this moming I have made a discovery 
that seems to show that the object of his visit here is of 
greater public interest than is my safety." 

" Let me have the whole story, Mr. Harberton," the officer 
Said; *^ there is nothing like getting at the bottom of afPairs." 

Yorke gave a short sketch of his previous experience with 
Dirck Jansen, and how his Elaffir boy had met him with the 
two men who had been overpowered by him at Colesberg. 

''That certainly looks as if he had come here with the 
Intention of avenging himself upon you, Mr. Harberton, and 
it was well indeed that your man recognized him. What 
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yon have told me is amply sufficient for me to order Ms 
immediate arrest as a notorious rebel." 

^'Yes, sir, and that is what I intended to ask yon to do. 
But the case seems to me entirely changed by what my 
Eaffir f ound out this moming, and seems to show that he 
is here on a more serious business." And he then told him 
all Peter had noticed; how he met, evidently by appointment, 
an officer in the uniform of the Transvaal artillery, and of 
their long Conference together. 

^That is indeed serious, Mr. Harberton," the officer said 
af ter taking a note of Yorke's report., ** Did the Kaffir say 
anything about the personal appearance of this officer? A 
score of them are in the town on parole." 

Yorke repeated the account he had obtained from Peter 
of the man's appearance, and the address of the house they 
went to. 

" That settles it," the officer said. " The man is Lieuten- 
ant Hans Cordua, a Qerman. We are already watching 
him, and I am surprised that I have not already a report 
of this interview. We have received information from a 
man who is trusted by them that a plot is in progress, the 
object of which is to get up a sudden rising in the town, 
set fire to houses in various quarters» kidnap General Roberts 
in the confusion, and murder all the officers as they issue 
from their houses. We know that Botha has been in com- 
munication with him, and has been asked to bring up a large 
force close to the town on the night when the affair is to 
take place; and I have no doubt that this man, who is evi- 
dently a f anatic, is here in reference to the arrangements. 
I am only waiting until I hear that a definite date has been 
fixed ux>on, to arrest Cordua and the other leaders of the 
affair. 

^It is a desperate scheme, but might, had we not heard 

of it, have been attended with some sucoess. It has not 

advanced very far as yet — that is, the leaders have not yet 

taken any Steps to excite this rising. They may consider 

(11889) te 
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that this could be done in a very few bours; there are oer- 
tainly three or four thousand men in the town who wonld 
be likely to join heartily in sucb an enterprise. About half 
these are Dutcb, tbe others low-class Germans, Irish, and 
French. Tbey are all a^inst us: in the first place, from 
an intense hatred of us; and in the second place, because 
the stoppage of the mines, the cessation of all trade, and 
the departure of all the employers of labour, together with 
the dearth of provisions, have deprived them of the casual 
employment lipon which they subsisted. 

*^ A few of them are working-men in the true sense of die 
term, and certainly a good many were employed ui)on the 
railroads and in the varions railway yards. These men are 
ripe for anything in the way of mischief, and if a whisper 
were passed round but a few bours before the risin^ is to 
take place they would join to a man. Our discoveries at 
present are a profound secret, though, of course, the military 
commandant and the adjutant-general have been informed 
of them, and we are to have a consultation at the conunand- 
ant's this aftemoon. The news you have brought, that an 
emissary from without has arrived last night, and haa had 
an interview with Cordua to-day, will probably precipitate 
matters, and I should not be surprised if Cordua and ihox 
concemed are arrested this evening. It would be as -well 
that your men should continue their watch over this fellow 
Dirck Jansen, and I should be glad if you will retum here 
at six o'clock, as you may be required to identify hinu'* 

" I would rather not appear in the matter personally if it 
can be avoided, because, badly as he has turned out» he is, 
as I told you, a nephew of my cousin's wife." 

"1 will take care that you shall not do so more than is 
absolutely necessary. The evidence of your man, that he is 
a f armer from the neighbourhood of Eichmond, and notori- 
ous for his pro-Boer feelings, and that he was with the rebels 
at Colesberg, would probably be sufficient, corroborated, as it 
would be as to the latter portion, by your Kaffir, who could 
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also prove that he met Cordua by appointment» and went 
with him to his house. He would probably not attempt to 
deny these points, and wonld find it hard to give any ex- 
planation of his present yisit here. Of course, if he bronght 
any document from Botha, we may find it when Cordua's 
lodging is searched. If not, he probably will get off with a 
few months' imprisonment as a notorious rebel." 

" Very well, sir, I will call again at six o'clock." 

Peter went dn watch again, and just before Yorke was 
about to call on the provost-marshal, met^him with the news 
that Dirck had been hanging about head-quarters, had ad- 
dressed a staff officer who came out, and that the latter had 
taken out a pocket-book, written a few words upon a page, 
tom it out and given it to Dirck. When Peter left him 
he had just entered a small Qerman beer-shop a hundred 
yards away. 

When Yorke entered the provost-marshars room the latter 
Said: ''We are going to make the arrest in half an hour's 
time, Mr. Harberton. We are agreed that the crisis might 
at any moment come to a head, and that although, now that 
we are f orewamed, we could doubtless suppress the rising, 
it could only be done at the cost of a good deal of bloodshed, 
and the destruction of a vast amotmt of property by fire. 
Have you any news from your boy?" 

'' Yes, sir, the KaiEr has been watching him all day. He 
has had no communication with anyone, except that he ac- 
costed a stafF officer, and the latter wrote a few words on 
a piece of paper and gave it him. That, I have no question, 
was my address, and bears out my idea that he came here 
with the twofold object of arranging about this plot, and 
the time when it was to be carried out, and to satisfy his 
desire for vengeance upon myself .'* 

" Well, we will put a stop to both these matters this even- 
ing. I will send six men with an officer to seize him at this 
caf6, if he remains there. At the same time, the parties will 
Start to arrest the others; they have been watched all day. 
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and vre know where to lay hands upon them. The arresta 
must be made simultaneoualy, f or the others Trould £j at 
once if they heard that any one of their fellow conspirators 
had been taken prisoner. As you do not wish to appear in 
the affair, your man had better accompany the party to this 
caf6, if he is still there, to point him out to the soldiers." 

^' Thank you, sir I I sent my Kaffir boy back to the beer- 
shop, and Hans has gone with him; he will at once brin^ 
me news here if he comes out. But I should hardly think 
that he will be likely to do so — ^unless, of oourse, he has an 
appointment with Cordua later — as, when a Boer sits down 
to drink, he generally makes an evening of it. However, I 
will go down now and bring Hans here to lead the paity of 
soldiers.*' 

Half an hour later several parties of soldiers, each accom- 
panied by an officer, started from the police Station. Hans 
joined the one that was to arrest Dirck, Yorke followed at 
a short distance. Hans entered the beer saloon with the 
officer, and, pointing to Dirck, said, ^' That is the man, sir." 

'^I arrest you, Dirck Jansen," the officer said, '^on the 
Charge of being a rebel, who has bome arms against cur 
troops, and of now being concemed in a conspiracy to effect 
a rising in this town." 

Dirck leaped to his feet with a fierce oath; but ihe officer, 
wamed of the desperate character of the man, had giTen 
Orders to the soldiers who accompanied him, and two rifles 
were levelled at him. With another curse Dirck said, ^I 
surrender." 

^^There is a pistol in the felloVs jacket," the officer said. 
*^ Just search his pockets, sergeant." 

The latter did so, as Dirck remained silent and sullen, 
and a loaded revolver was produced from his i>ocket. " Now, 
put the prisoner in the centre of the squad, sergeant; he ia 
to be marched to the prison at once." 

As they came along past the spot where Yorke was Stand- 
ing, some forty yards away, Dirck recogni2ed him by the 
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light of a Shop window close by. He uttered a hoarse ahout 
of rage, snatched a knife that was hidden in bis trousers- 
belt, burst tbrough the soldiers, and rusbed at Yorke. The 
latter was nnarmed, but he stood still, bracing himself to 
meet the attack. Dirck was within siz feet of bim when 
three ahots rang out. The officer had used bis revolver, and 
two of the men their rifles. All three buUets took effect, and 
Dirck feil dead at Yorke's feet. 

^^That was a narrow escape/' the officer said. ^'I am 
sorry we had to shoot bim, for we might have got some in- 
formation from bim. However, it will save trouble. Bring 
bim along, men ; bis clothes will all haye to be caref ully 
searched." 

The body was taken in the first place to the provost- 
marsbal's office and there searched, bnt notbing was foxmd 
upon bim save a small piece of paper, on which, as Yorke 
had suspected, were only the words, ^^Mr. Harberton, with 
Mr. Chambers, Parfontein Mine." 

** Now you can go back and sleep in i>eace, Mr. Harberton,'' 
the proYOSt-marsbal said. ^'He nearly had bis revenge at 
the last moment, for Mr. Williams reported to me that he 
was within a couple of yards of ypu, and that, had he and 
the soldiers not fired, yonr life would have been sacrificed." 

^ It might have been, sir, but I f ancy I could have caught 
bis wrist. As I told you, I have got the better of bim twice, 
and I think I might have managed bim a tbird time; but it 
is just as well not to have had to try it. Anyhow, I am 
beartily glad he has met bis end, for I feit I should always 
be in danger as long as he lived, as be was not a man wbo 
would ever forgive what he considered an injury." 

The f oUowing moming Yorke retumed to Johannesburg. 

** What! back so soon, Yorke?" Mr. Chambers said as he 
entered the bouse. 

" Yes, the business is finished. There was a plot to carry 
oß Lord Eoberts, fire the town, and kill all the officers. 
Dirck waa mized up in it. He was arrested, and, seeing me. 
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tried to kill me, but the gruard from whom he broke away 
shot him just in time, so there is no more trouble to be feared 
from him. The other heads of the conspiracy were arreated 
in the evening, so I hope all danger of that sort is at an end." 

At last all was ready for the general advance. Lord 'EAt- 
ebener had been almost ubiquitous for the past three months» 
and wherever the Situation was grave he was certain to make 
bis appearanee, and by bis masterly arrangements set mat- 
ters straight. The work of chasing De Wet and Delarey 
had been steadily maintained, and although by swift and 
constant tuminga they had evaded their pursuers, they had 
at least been prevented from seriously interfering with the 
railway, and keeping reinforcements of men, and remomita 
for the cavalry, and stores, from arriving at Johanneabiug. 
Buller had been advancing steadily north, fighting ahnest 
incessantly, and was reinf orced by Lord Koberts, who held a 
Conference with him at Belfast, and communicated to him 
bis plan for combined action. 

The country to be traversed was difficult in the eztreme, 
and the Boer position almost as streng as it had heeß. before 
Ladysmith. The fighting began on the 26th of August. 
Some ground was gained, and on the following moming 
Buller launched bis infantry against the streng ridge held 
by the enemy. Pole-Carew attacked the centre, and French, 
with two cavalry brigades, the left. The Boers for a time 
defended themselves well, and the colonel of the Rifles, with 
eight other offieers and seventy men, were killed or wounded, 
but on the following day the enemy were retreating all along 
the line. French pushed on with bis cavalry to Water- 
valonder, and was there joined by eighteen hundred Britieih 
prisoners, which number included the nine hundred carried 
off from Pretoria, the rest having been captured in the many 
fights that had taken place since. 

On September 3d Lord Roberts sent lan Hamilton to tum 
the Position of the Boers facing Buller. Streng as it was it 
was captured with comparatively little loss. A weok later 
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Kruger fled to Lorengo Marques, f orsaking the oountry he 
had ruined and the people he had deoeived, earing only to 
cling to his ill-gotten treasures. Abeady Lord Boberts had 
issued the proclamation of annexation. On September 24th 
Pole-Carew with the Ouards marched into Komati Poort. 

From this moment the war as a war was over; fighting 
continued for months, but it was gnierrilla warfare. Botha 
still held a force together. De Wet and Delarey still carried 
out dashing raids; and although early in December Lord 
Roberts retumed home, and Kitchener became Commander- 
in-chiefy matters were still unsettled. The efforts of our 
infantry to come up with the mobile Boers, who were always 
able to obtain remounts from the farmers, were altogether 
useless. The cavalry were too few to restrain the Operations 
of a foe who could move rapidly from place to place over 
many Square miles, strike a blow, and disappear, and twenty 
thousand more mounted men, besides other reinforcements» 
were sent out from England in the spring of 1901. 

Before these troops arrived De Wet, after the incursion 
into Cape Colony in hopes of getting the Boers to rise, was 
beaten again and again, and escaped with the greatest diffi- 
culty back into the Orange Biver Colony. This put an end 
to the guerrilla fighting on a large scale. 

^It may be months before we can get fairly to work 
again/' Mr. Chambers said one moming early in December, 
** and I am resolved, therefore, to go home with my wife and 
the girls. I shall stay there with them only until leave is 
given for the mining population to retum. Then I shall 
leave them in England and come back — at any rate, until 
everything is again in thorough working order." 

He had in November received news that the directors had 
granted Yorke the five per cent commission that he had 
recommended, and that the general meeting of shareholders 
had unanimously confirmed their action. Yorke had written 
home to his parents, and had received an answer saying how 
deligbted they were to hear that he was done with the fight- 
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ing. He ha4 now the pleasure of sending his f ather an oidar 
to reoeive seven thousand pounds of his money lying in the 
hands of the Company^ and requesting him to invest it in 
the name of his mother. In January he had a visitor, for 
to his surprise one day !Nlr. Alhiutt walked in. He was 
dressed in deep mouming. 

"Why, uncle, who would have thought of seeing youl 
This is a pleasure." 

" Well, I got your letter a f ortnight ago, saying that you 
were a sort of locum-tenens here, and I determined to nin 
np and see you before I went back to England. Your aunt 
died suddenly a month before. The utter disappointment of 
her hopes broke her down altogether, and she had aged tan 
years in appearanoe. She had leamed of the death of Dirck 
from two men who went from here with him. They said 
that he was shot in the streets of Pretoria, where he had 
gone, it seems, to take part in that abominable plot. Two 
days later she was found dead in her bed. She had altered 
her will after th^t afPair between you and Dirck, and had 
appointed another cousin, a very deoent fellow, her heir. 
He had been in grave disfavour on account of his loyalist 
opinions, but she had come to see that he was right; and at 
any rate, I am very pleased that he has come into the place 
instead of Dirck. He has made a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment with me, and with the income I shall draw from tho 
f arm, and my savings, I can live very comf ortably in Eng- 
land. Of course now, from what you told me in your last 
letter, you would have no idea of settling down as a farmer.'* 

^^ No, indeed, uncle. I have a splendid position here before 
me, and I hope that, by the time I am thirty, I too may le- 
tum and settle in England." 

Mr. Chambers came back in September, and min ing Opera- 
tions were soon in füll swing. " Dora," he said to Yorke, ** is 
going to be married at Christmas to an officer who went 
home in the same ship wiih us. My wif e and Mary are com* 
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mg back two or three months later; I shall get you to go 
down to Durban to meet them." 
" Why, I thought they were going to stay in England) " 
"Well, they have changed their minds. They both were 
in f avonr of Coming back for a year or two, tili I could go 
home for good. Maiy was especially anzious to do so ; " and 
he smiled quietly, and Yorke coloured. Maybe, possibly, 
Mr. Chambers and his wife had talked the matter over, and 
something may come of it aome day. 



THE END> 
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WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA 

A Story of the Boer War. Bj O. A. Hmr. With 12 

Ulustrations. 91.25 net. 

The Boer War givea Mr. Henty an nnexoelled oppartanity for a 
thrillin g stoiy of preaent-day interest which the autbor oonld not fail t* 
take adrantage of. Bvezy boy reader will find thia aoooont of the ad- 
ventures of the young hero most exoitinff, and, at the aame time. a 
wonderfally accnrate description of Lord Rooerta'a oampaii^to Pk-etocia. 
Boys have f ound histery in the dreas Mr. Hentj mtm it aajthmg boft 
doli, and the present book ia no exoeption to the nuBi 

AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET 

A Story of the British GonqneBt of India. By G. A. 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 nei. 



One hundred years ago the rale of the British in India waa only partly 
establiBbed. Tne powerf ul Mahrattaa were nnaabdned, and with their 
skill in intrigae, and great military power, they were exoeedingly daoger- 
ous. The Story of '*At the Point of the Bayonet" begms with 
the attempt to conquer this powerfal people. Hazxy Lindaay, am 
infant when his father and mother were kiUed, waa lared by hi* 
Mahratta ayah, who carried him to her own people, and broaght hun ap 
as a native. Bhe taught him as best she oonld, and« having told him hia 
paxenta^, seat him to Bombay to be edaoated. At rixteen he obtaiAed 
a commisaion in the English Army, and bis knowledge of the Mahratta 
tongue combined with his ability and bravery enabled him to render 
ffreat servioe in the Mahratta War, and oarried him, throogh maay 
xrightf al perils by Und and sea, to high rank. 

TO HERAT AND CABUL 

A Story of the First Afghan War. By G. A. Hentt. With 

Iliustrations. 12mo. 91.25 net 




The greatest defeat ever experienoed by the Britiah Azmy was that in 
the Mountain Passes of Afghanistan. Angas Oameron, the hero of thia 
book, having been captured by the friendly Afghane, waa compelled 
to be a witness of the calamity. His whole story ia an intenaely interest 
ing one, from his boyhood in Fenda ; his emi^oyment under the Qovem- 
ment at Herat ; through the defense of that town agunst the Persiaaa ; 
to Cabul, where he shax«d in all the erents which endra in the awfnl marefti 
through the Passes, from which but one man escaped. Angas is alwaya 
at the point of danger, andwhether in battle or in haardoos expeditiona 
shows now mnch a brave youth, fall of resonroea, oan do. eren with ao 
treacherous a foe. His duigers and adTentoiea an thrilHng, aod hia 
escapes marvelloos. 
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NEW YOLUMES FOR 1900-1901. 



Mr. Benty, the moet popolar writer of Books of Adventare in England, adds 
three new Yolames to nis ÜBt this fall— books tbat will delight thoofiandBof 
bojB on this aide who have become bis ardent admirers. 



WITH BULLER IN NATAL 

Cr, A Born Leader. By (I. A. Henty. With 10 Illustrations 
by W. Rainby 12aio, $1.50. 

The break ing out of the Boer War compelled Chris King, the hero 
of the Story» to flee with his mother frooi Johannesburg to the sea 
coast. They were with many other Uitlanders, and all sunered much 
from the Boers. Reaching a place of safety for thehr f amilies, Chris 
and twenty of his friends formed an independent Company of scouts. 
In this seirlce they were with Gen. Tule at Glencoe, then in Lady- 
smith, then with Buller. In each place they had many tbrillingad- 
Yentures. They were in great battles, and in lonely nghts on the 
Veldt ; were taken prisoners and escaped ; and they rcndered most 
▼alnable service to che Enslish forces. The story is a most interesting 
picture of the War in SouUi Airica. 

OUT WITH GARIBALDI 

A Story of the Liberation of Italy. By G. A. Henty. Witti 
8 Illustrations by W. Rainey, R. I. 12mo, $1.50. 

Garibaldi hlmself is the central flgure of this brilliant story, and the 
litüe-known history of the siruggle for Italian freedom is told here in 
the most thrilling way. From the time the hero, a young^ lad, son of 
an English father and an Italian mother, joins Garibaldi^s band of 
1,000 men in the first descent upon Sicily, which was garrisoned by one 
of the large Neapolitan armies. until the eud, when all those armies 
are beaten, and the two Stciiys are conquered, we follow with the 
keenest interest the excitlng adventures of the lad in scouting, in 
battle, and in freeing those in prison for liberty's sake. 

IN THE IRISH BRIGADE 

By G. A. Henty. 12mo, $1.50. 

Desmood Kennedy is a young Irish lad who left Ireland to ioin the 
Irlsh Brigade in the service of Louis XIV. of France. In Paris he in- 
curred the deadly hatred of a powerful courtier from whom he had 
reacued a young girl who had been kidnapped, and his perils are of ab- 
sorbing interest. Captured in an attempted Jacobite inyasion of Scot- 
land, he escaped in a most extraordinary manner. As aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Berwick he experienced thrilling adventures in Flan- 
ders. Transferred to the Army in Spain, he was nearly assassinated, but 
escaped to retum, when peace was deciared, to his native land, haviug 
received pardon and having recovered bis estates. The story is fiUea 
with adveuture, and the Interest uever abates. 
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WON BY THE SWORD 

A Tale of the Thirty Years* War. With 13 Illustrations bj 
Charles M. Sheldon, and 4 Plans. 12mo, $1.50. 

The scene of this atorv fslald in France, durinff the timeof Richelieu, 
of MazarlD and Anne oi Austria. The hero, Hector Campbell, is ifae 
orphaned son of a Scotch officer in the French Army. How he at- 
tracted the notice of Marshai Turenne and of the Piince of Conde . 
how he rose to the rank of Colonel ; how he flnally hadtoleave France, 
pursued by the deadly hatred of the Duc de Beaufort — all these and 
mach more the story teils with the most absorbing Interest 

NO SURRENDER 

The Story of the Revolt in La Vend^e. With 8 niustrations 
by Stanley L. Wood. 12mo, $1.50. 

The revolt of La Vend^ against the French Republic at the tlme of 
the Revolution forms the j^ronndwork of this absorbing story. Leig-h 
Btansfleld, a young English lad, is drawn into the thicRest of the con- 
flict. Forming a Company of boys as scouts for the Venddan Army, 
he greatly aids the peasants. He rescues bis sister from the guillotiDe, 
and flnally, after many thrillinff experiences, when the cause of La 
Vend^ is lost, he escapes to England. 

A RO VING GOMMISSION 

Or, Through the Black Insurrection at Hayti. With 12 ülus- 
trations by William Rainet. 12iqo, $1.60. 

This is one of the most brilliantof Mr. Henty^s books. A story of 
the sea, with all its life and action, it is also füll of thrillinff adven- 
tures on land. So it holds the keenest interest untll the end. The 
sceoe is a new one to Mr. Hentv's readers, beine laid at the time of the 
Great Revolt of the Blacks, by which Hayti became independeni. 
Toussaint TOyertare appears, and an admirable plcture is given of him 
and of his power. 

AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE 

A Story of Napoleon* s Invasion of Egypt. With 8 full-page 
niustrations by William Raikey, and 8 Plans. 12aio, 
$1.50. 

The hero, having saved the life of the son of an Arab chief, is taken 
into the tribe, has a part in the battle of the Pyramlds and the revolt 
at Cairo. He is an eye-witness of the famous naval battle of Aboukir, 
and later is In the hardest of the defense of Acre. 
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BYOwA.HENTY 

Mr. Henty is the Ung of story-tellera for boys. "—Aooftf and TrcwA, 



UNDER WELLINGTON« CXJMMAND 

A Tale of the Peninsular War. With 18 ülustrations by Wal 
Paget. 12mo, $1.50. 

The dafibing hero of this book. Terence O'Connor, was the hero of 
Mr. Henty's prevlou8 book, " Wlth Moore at Coninna,'* to whlch this 
is really a sequel. He is Btlll at tbe head of the '* Minbo " Portuguese 
regiment. Belog detached od independent and guerilla duty with bis 
regiment, he renders invaluable Service in galning InformaUoD and in 
barassing tbe French. His command, being constantly on the edge of 
the army, is engaged in freqaent skirmishes and some m06t important 
battles. 

BOTH SIDES THE BORDER 

A Tale of Hotspur and Glendower. With 13 full-page ülus- 
trations by KALPH Pbacock. 12mo, $1.60. 

This i8 a brilllant story of the stirrlng times of tbe beginnlog of the 
Ware of tbe Roaes, wben tbe Scotch, ander Douglas, and the Welsb, 
under Owen Glendower, were attacking tbe Englian. Tbe hero of the 
book liyed near tbe Scotch border, and aaw many a bard flght there. 
Entering the serylce of Lord Percy, he was sent to Wales, where he 
was knighted, and where he was captured. Belng releaaed, he retomed 
home, and shared in the fatal battle of Bhrewsbory. 

ST^ BARTHOLOMEW« EVE 

A Tale of the Huguenot Wars. By O. A. Henty. With 12 
fuU-pa^ Illustrations by H. J. Draper, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

The hero, Philip Fletcher, bag a French connection on bis motber's 
side. Tbls induces bim to cross the Channel in order to take a share 
in tbe Huffaenot wars. Naturally he sides with the Protestants, dis- 
tinguisbes nimself in varioas battles, and recelves rapid promotion for 
tbe zeal pnd daring with wblcb he carries out several secret missions. 

REDSKIN AND C»W-BOY 

A Tale of the Western Plains. By G. A. Henty. With 13 
full-page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Crown 8vo, 
olivine edges, $1.60. 

The central interest of this story is found in the many ^ ^ q itares of 
an Engllsh lad, wbo seeks employment as a cow-boy on a ca« 'v ranch. 
His experiences durlng a '* round-up " present in picturesque form the 
toilsome, ezciUng. ad?entarous lif e of a cow-boy ; while tbe perlls of a 
frontier setüement are viyldly set f orth in an Indian raid. 



BOOKS FOR TOUN0 PBOPLB 



BY a A. HENTY 

** 9o ooantrr nor epocAi of hlsf 017 It there wlilcli Mr. Henty doM not kiunr. 
Md what is reaUyrenuulnble is tlMt lie alwaji wzires well and Interesttngj^j." 

»MtD Torti Timm. 



WITH FREDEEUCK THE GREAT 

A Tale of ihe Seven Years' War. With 12 foll-page Uliistm- 
tions. 12mOy $1.50. 

The heio of thii etory while stOl a joath entered ihe aerdoe off Fred- 
erick the Great, and by a snooeuion of fortunate oirotimatanoea and 
periloos adventores, rose to the rank of coloneL Attaohed to ihe staflT 
of ihe king, he rendered disiingoished servioee in manv baiües, in one 
of whioh he saved the king's life. Twioe captnied ana impnaoned, he 
boih timee eaoaped from the Aoetrian fbrtreweB« 

A MARCH ON LONDON 

A Story of Wat Tjler's Bising. With 8 full-page Elnstra- 
tions by W. H. Maboetbon« 12mo, $1.50. 

The Btory of Wat Tyler's Rebellion !■ bnt Utile known, bat the hen 
of thifl story paBsee throagh that perilona time and takea pari in ihe 
eivil war inPianden which foUowed soon after. Althongh yonng he ia 
ihrown into many exciting and danfferoaa adventorea, ihrongh whiefa 
he paasea with great ooolnesB and much credit. 

WITH MOORE AT CX)RUNNA 

A Stoxy of the Peninsnlar War. With 12 fall-page üliistm- 
tions by Wal Paget. 12mo, $1.50. 

Terenoe 0*Connor is ÜTing with hia widowed fiather, Oaptaln O'Oonnor 
of the Havo Foailiera, with the regimeni at ihe time wnen the Penin- 
■ular war oegan. Upon ihe regimeni being ordered to Spain, Terenee 
getfi appointra as aid to one of tiie generale of a diviaion. Bjf hia btmT* 
ery and great usefulneBs throaghoni the war, he is rewarded by a oom- 
nuBsion aa oolonel in the Poringaeee army and there rendend gieat 
■ervioe. 

ON THE IRRAWADDY 

A Story of the First Burmese War. With 8 fall-page BltiB- 
trations by W. H. Ovebend. Orown 8vo, olivine'Mges, 
$1.50. 

The hero, having an nncle, a irader on the Indian and Bnrmeae rivera, 
goes out to ioin him. Soon after, war is declared by Burmah againai 
England and he is drawn into it. He has many expenenoea and narrow 
esoapea in battles and in Bcouttng. With haff-a-dosen men he reacues 
his consin who had bcen taken prisoner, and in ihe flighi ihey aie b^ 
iiaged in an old« ruined temple. 



BOO^S FOR 70USQ PSOFLB 



BY Q. A. HENTY 

*«BojB llke stlrrlnff adventnres. and Mr. Hen^ !■ a master of thli mettio« 
«( oompOBltlon."— ^10 Yorlc Times, 



AT AGINCOURT 

A Tale of the White Hooda of Paris. With 12 fall-page 
Illnstrations bj WAi/rfiB Paqsi. Grown 8vo, olivine 
edges, 81.50. 

The BtoTT begins In a grim feudal Castle in Normandie. The timet 
were troabloos, and aoon the king compelled Lady Margaret de Villerov 
with her ohildren to go to Paris as hostagea. Guy Aylmer went witn 
her. Paris was turbulent. Boon the guild of the butchers, adopting 
white hoods as their uniform, seized the city, and besieged the nouse 
where our hero and his oharges lived. After desperate fighting, the 
white hoods were beat«n and cur hero and his charges esoaped frcmi the 
city, and from France. 



•WITH <X)CHRANE THE DAUNTLESS 

A Tale of the Exploits of Lord Cochrane in South American 
Waters. With 12 full-page Illnstrations by W. H. 
Mabobison. Grown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

The hero of this story acoompanies Cochrane as midshipman, and 
■erves in the war between Chili and Peru. He has many ezoitinff 
adTcntures in battles by sea and land, is taken prisoner and oondemnea 
to death by the Inquisition, but esoapes by a long and thrillinff fiight 
aorosa Sonth America and down the Amazon, piloted by two faitlunl 
Indiana. 

THE TIGER OF MYSORE 

A Story of the War with Tippoo Saib. With 12 fall-page 
Illustrations by W. H. Maboetson, and a Map. Grown 
8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

Dick Holland, whose father is supposed to be a captive of Tippoo Saib. 
ffoea to India to help him to escape. He joins the army under Lora 
Coru'v^dlis, and takes part in the campaign against Tippoo. Afterwards 
he assnmes a di^uise, enters Beringapatam, and at last he disoovers his 
father in the great stronghold of Bavandrooff. The hazardons rescue is 
at length accompliahed, and the young feflow*s dangerous mission is 
done. 

THROÜGH RUSSIAN SNOWS 

A Stoiy of Napoleon's Betreat from Moscow. With 8 fall- 
page ninstrations by W. H. Ovbbend, and 8 Maps. Grown 
8yo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The hero, Julian Wyatt, after seversl adventures with smugglers, by 
whom he is handed over a prisoner to tbe Frenoh, re gai ns bis freedom 
and joins Napoleon*s army in the Rnssian calmpaign. When the terrible 
retreat begins, Julian finds hiroself in tbe rear guard of the French army, 
fighting ctosperatelv. Ultimately he esoapes out of the genersl disasfceri 
and retums to England. 



BY Q. A« HENTY 

■' Ken we HftTe Kr. Geoife Henty— tlie Boys* Own Aotlior.**— Amen. 



A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE GROSS 

A Tale of the Siege of Bhodes. With 12 fnll-page ülnstm- 
tions by BaiiPH Pbaoook, and a Plan. Orown 8yo, olivine 
edges, 81.50. 

Gervaise Tresham, the hero of this «tory, joins the Order of the 
KnigbtB of St. John, and prooeeds to the strong^hold of Rhodes. Snb- 
Beqaently he is appointed oommander of a war-gaUey, and in hia firat 
voyage deetrojrg a fleet of Mooriiih oorsairs. Daring one of hia craiaea 
the yonng kniffht is attacked on shore, oaptured after a desperate 
■tmggle. and soid into slavery in lYlpolL He Bnoceede in eacaping, aad 
retnma to Bhodea in time to take part in the defenae of that fortrea^ 

WULF THE SAXON 

A Story of tbe Norman Gonqnest. By G. A. Hemtt. With 
12 fnll-page lUnstrations by BaijFH Peagogk. Grown 
8yo, olivine edges, 81.50. 

The hero is a yonng thane who wina the favcff of Earl Harold and b»- 
oomes one of his retinae. Whf n Harold hecomes King of England Wolf 
assiBta in the Welsh wäre, and takes part against tbe Norsemen at the 
Battle of Stamford Bridge. When William of Normandy invadea Eng- 
land, Wulf is with the Eoglish host at Hasting«, and Stands by hia long 
to the last in the mighty struggle. 

BERIC THE BRTTON 

A Story of the Boman Invasion. By G. A. Hentt. With 
12 full-page Illastrations by W. Pabkinbon. Grown Svo^ 
olivine edges, 81-50, 

This Rtory deals with the invasion of Britaln bv the Roman legionarlea. 
Berio, who is a boy-chief of a British tribe, takes a prominent part in 
tbe insurrection nnder Boadicea; and after the defeat of that heroio 
qneen (in A. D. 62) he oontinues the struggle in the fen-country. Ulti- 
mately Beric is def eated and carried captive to Kome, where he is trained 
in the exercise of arms in a school of gladiatora At length he retnxna 
to Britain, where he hecomes rnler of bis own people. 

WHEN LONDON BURNED 

A Story of tbe Plague and tbe Fire. By G. A. Hbntt. With 

12 fnll-page Illastrations by J. Fimnemobb. Grown Svo, 

olivine edges, 81-50. 

The hero of this story was the son of a nobleman who had lost hia 
eetates daring the troublous times of the Commonwealth. Daring the 
Great Plague and the Great Fite, Cyril was prominent among those whf 
bronght help to the panio-stricken inhabitants. 



SOÖJtä PÖk TOtTiVO FiOPtB 



BY Q. A. HENTY 
*" Aflk f or H«nl7, and aee that 70a get hlm.'*— PuncTL 



THE D ASH FOR KHARTOUM 

A Tale of the Nile Expedition. By O. A. Hkntt. With 10 
full-page Illustraiions by John Sohönbbro and J. Nash. 
Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

In the reoord of reoent British hiitory there is no more oaptivating page 
for boya tban the story of the Nile campaiffn, and the attempt to resoue 
General Gordon. For, in the difficnltieB wnich the ezpedition enooant- 
ered, in the periU which it overpassed, and in its final trano diflappoint- 
ments, axe f oand all the excitementa of romanoe, as well aa the fiMomation 
whioh belonga to real eyenta. 

BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 

A Tale of Fontenoy and Onlloden. By G. A. Hsntt. With 
12 fnll-page lllnstrations by Gk)BDON Bbowmb. Orown 
8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The adyenturea of the son of a Scotch offioer in Frenoh aerrice. The 
boy, brougbt np by a Glasgow bailie, ia arrested for aiding a Jaoobite 
a^ent, esoapea, la wrecked on the Frenoh ooaat, reaohea Paria, and aenrea 
with the Frenoh army at Dettingen. He killa hia father*a f oe in a dnel, 
and esoaping to the ooast, shares the adventorea ot Prinoe Charlie, bat 
finally aettlea happily in Sootland. 

UNDER DRAKE« KLAG 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Hbntt. With 12 
fuU-page niostrations by Gobdon Bbownb. Crown Svo, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

A atory of the daya when England and Spain atrngj^led for the anprem- 
aoy of the sea. The heroea aau as lada with Drake in the Paoifio expe- 
dition, and in hia great voyage of oirenmnavigation. The hiatorioal 
portion of the atory ia abaolntely to be relied npon^ bat thia will perhaps 
De leaa attractiye than the great variAty of exoiting adTentore throngh 
whioh the yoang heroea paaa in the ooarae of their voyagea. 

Wrm WOLFE IN CANADA 

Or, The Winning of a Continent. By G. A. Hbntt. With 12 
fnll-page lllnstrations by Gobdon Bbownb. Crown 8vo, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

Mr. H«nty here givea an acconnt of the atraggle between Bri^ain and 
Franoe for anpremaoy in the North Amerioan oont.inent The fall of 
Qaebeo decided that the Ang^lo-Saxon raoe shoald predonünate in the 
New World; and that Bnglish and Amerioan oommeroe, the Bngliah 
langnage, and Bngliah literatnre, ahoald apread right round the globe. 



BOOKS FOn TOU^Q PEOPLS 



BY Q. A HENTY 

"Kr. Henty is one of tbe best of story-telleii for yoang people/*— iS|^Metol0r. 



BY PKE AND DYKE 

A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. By G. A. Hentt. 
With 10 full-pa^ Illustrations by MATNiUEU) Brown, and 
4 Maps. Crown 8vo, olivine edg^s, $1.50. 

This Btory traces the adveotiires of an Engllsh boy fn the honsehold 
of William the Silent. Edward Martin, the son of an Engllsh eea- 
captaln, enters the serrlce of the Prince as a volunter, and is employed 
by him in many dangerous and responsible missioos, in the dischaii^ 
Ol which he paAses through the great sleges of the time. 

BY ENGLAND« AID 

Or, The Freeing of the Netherlands (1585-1604). Bv G. A. 
Hbntt. With 10 fuU-pa^e Dlustrations by Alfred 
Pearse, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The Story of two Engllsh lads who ^p to Holland as pages in the serTice 
of one of '* the fighting Yeres.*' Alter many adventures by sea and 
land, one of the lads flnds hlmself on board a Spanish ship at the time 
of the def eat of the Armada, and escapes» only to fall into the hands of 
the Corsairs. He is successful in getting back to Spain, and regafais 
his native conntry after the capture of Cadiz. 

IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES 

A Storv of Adventure in Colorado. By G. A. Henty. With 
8 lull-pa^e Illustrations by G. C. Hindlbt. Cfown 8vo, 
olivine edges, $1 .50. 

The hero, Tom Wade, goes to eeck his nncle in Colorado, who is a 
hnnter and gold-digger, and he is discovered, after many dangers, out 
on the plains with some comrades. Going in qnest of a gold mine, the 
litttle band is spled by Indlans, chased across the Bad Lands, and 
overwhelmed by a snowstorm in the mountains. 

BY RIGHT OF CX3NQUEST 

Or, With Cortez in Mexico. By G. A. Henty. With 10 fuU- 

giage Illustrations bv W. S. 8taoey, and 2 Maps. Crown 
vo, olivine edges, f 1.50. 

With the Gonqueet of Mexico as the gronndwork of his stoxr, Mr. 
Henty has interwoven the adventures of an Engllsh vouth. He is 
beset bv many perils among the natives, but by a rase he obtalns the 
protection of the Spaniards, and after the fall oi Mexieo he sneceeds in 
regaining his native shore, with a fortune and a charmlng Aztec bride. 

THROUGH THE SKH WAR 

A Tale of the Conquest of the Puniaub. By G. A. Henty. 
With 12 full-page Illustrations bv Hal Hürst, and a 
Map. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

Percy Groves, a spirlted Engllsh lad, Joins his uncle in the Punjaub, 
where the natives are in a State of revolt. Percy Joins the British 
force as a volunteer, and takes a distingnlshed fehare in thefamoos 
battles of the Pnnjanb. 



BOOKS FOR TOXma PSOPLS. 



BY Q. A. HENTY 

^* No Uving wrtter of boolu for bojB writes to l)etter parpoie than Mr. O. 1. 



TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG 

A Tale of the American War of Independence. By O. A. 
Henty. With 12 fuU-pagre lUustrations by Öordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

A f^phic and yifforous story of the American ReTolatlon, whieh 
palnts the scenes with ffreat power» and does füll joatice to the pluck 
and determinatlon of the soldiers during the nnfortunate stniggle. 

THE UON OF ST. MARK 

A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth Century. By G. A. 
Hentt. With 10 fuü-page lilustrations by Qordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

A Story of Venice at a perlod when her strength and splendor were 
put to the aeverest teata. The hero dlaplays a flne sense and manllness 
which carry him aafely through an atmosphere of intrigue, crime, and 
bloodahed. 

THE UON OF THE NORTH 

A Tale of Gustavus Adolph us and the Wars of Religion. 
By G. A. Henty. With 12 full-page illustrations by 
John Schönbero. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

In thla stoiT Mr. Henty glves the hlatory of the flrst part of the 
Thlrty Teara' War. The iasue had its Importance, which haa eztended 
to the preaent day, aa it establiehed religloua freedom in Germany. 
The army of the chivalroua King of Sweden was largely composed of 
Scotchmen, and among these waa the hero of the atory. 

IN GREEK WATERS 

A Story of the Grecian War of Independence (1821-1827). By 
G. A. Henty. With 12 fuU-page Illustrations by W. S. 
Stacey, and a Map. Crown ovo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

Deala with the revolt of the Greeks In 1821 againat Turkish op- 

ßreesion. Mr. Beveridge and his son Horace fit out a privateer, load 
; with military atorea, and set sali for Greece. Thev rescue the Chria- 
tiana, reiieve tne captlve Greeka, and fight the Turkish war veaaela. 



WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA 

A Story of the American Civil War. By G. A. Henty. With 
10 full-pfMce Illustrations by Gordon Browne, and 6 
Maps. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

The atory of a young Virginia planter, who aervea under Lee and 
Jackson through the moBt exciting eventa of the struggle. He has 
many halrbreauth eacapea, Is aeveral timea wounded and twice taken 
prlaoner ; but hia courage and readineea bring him aa/«iv through all 
dif&cuitlea. 



300X8 FOR TOÜNO PBOPLM 



BY Q. A. HENTY 

[ *^Ut. BaatfB bookB neyer fill to interait boy readen."— .Icadmmk 



WITH CLIVE IN INDIA 

Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. Bj G. A. Hentt. With 
12 foll-jpage IlluBtrations by Qobdon Bbowkb, and a Map. 
Orown OYO, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The period bttwoen the Unding of CliTe in India and the dose of his 
oareer waa eventf al in the extreme. At ita oommenoement the Wngiiah 
were tradera exiating on aafferanoe of the native prinoea; at ita oloae they 
were maatera of Bengal and of the greater part oi Soathem IndiiL The 
anthor haa gi^en a fml aooount of the erenta of tbat atining time, while 
he oombiiiea with hia naxrative a thrilling tale of daring and advantnieL 

THE YOÜNG CARTHAGINIAN 

A Story of the Times of Hannibal. Br G. A. Hehtt. With 
12 fnll-page Ulnstrations bj 0. J. STANiLAin>, B.L Orown 
8yo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

There ia no better field f or romanoe- writera in the whole of blato^ tfaaa 
the momentoae atmggle between the Romana and Oarthaginiana for tha 
empire of the world. Mr. Henty has had the fall advantage of mach an« 
exhaaated piotoreaqae and impreasive material, and has thas been enabled 
to form a atrlking hiatoric baoki^roand to aa ezciting a atory of adTentora 
aa the keenaat appetite ooald wiah. 

FOR THE TEMPLE 

A Tale of the Fall of Jemsalem. By G. A. Hmnnr. With 10 
fnll-page Ulnstrations by S. J. SoziOMOn, and a colored 
Ifap. Orown Svo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

Mr. Henty here weavea into the reoord of Josephna an admirable and 
attractive atory . The tronblea in the diatriet of Tioeriaa, the maroh of tha 
legiona, the Bie|ea of Jotapata, of Gamala, and of JeraRalem, form tha 
impreeaive aettmg to the figore of the lad wbo becomea the leader of a 
gaerrilla band of natriota, fi^hta bravely for the Temple, and after abrief 
term of alavery at AlexandnA, retuma to hia GalUeaa home. 

THROUGH THE FRAY 

A Story of the Lnddite Riots. By G. A Hsntt. With 12 
fnll-page Ulnstrations by H. M. Paqbt. Orown 8vo, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

The atory ia laid in Yorkshire at the oommenoement of the preaent oen- 
tnry, when the high prioe of f ood indaoed by the war and the introduotion 
of maohinery drove the working-claasea to deaperation, and oaoaed them 
to band themadves in that wide-spread Organisation known aa the Lnddite 
Booiety. There ia an abandanoe of adyenfcure in the tale, bnt ita ohief 
intereat Uea in the oharaoter of the hero, and the manner in whieh h« 
ii pat on trial for hia lifo, bat at Uat oomea viotorioua ** throngh the fray.** 



BOOKS FOR TOUSG PßOPLB 



BY Q. A. HENTY 

*• The brlghtest of all the llTlng wilters whofie offlob ac la to endiaiit tlie 
boja."— CTkrtoCian LeaOer, 



CAPTAIN BAYLEY« HEIR 

A Tale of the Gold Fields of California. Bj G. A. Hentt. 
• With 12 full-page Illnstrations bj H. M. Paget. Crown 
8yo, olivine edges, 81.50. 

A frank, manly lad and bis oousin are rirab in the heirship of a oonaider- 
able property. The former falls into a trap laid by the latter, and while 
linder a falee aoonaatlon of thef t foolishly leavee England for America. 
He works bis passage before the mast, Joins a amall band of hantera, 
oroases a traot of ooontry infested with Indiana to the GaUfornian gold 
diggingi, and is snoceiaf nl both aa digger and trader. 

IN FREEDORPS CAUSE 

A Btoiy of Wallace and Bmce. By G. A. Hsntt. With 12 
fall-page Illastrations by Gobdon Bbownb. Crown 8yo, 
olivine edges, 81.50. 

Belatee the stirring tale of the Soottiah War of Independenoe. The 
hero of the tale fonght nnder both Wallaoe and Bruce, and while the 
itrictest hiatorical aconiaoy haa been maintained with respeot to pnblio 
eTenta, the work ia fnU of **hairbreadth 'aoapea" and wild adventnie. 



A JACOBITE 



3MI 



Being the Adventares of a Yonng Englishman in the Service 
of Charles XII. of Sweden. By G. A. Hbntt. With 8 
f nll-page Illnstrations by Paul Habdt, and a Map. Crown 
8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

Sir Marmadnke Carttairs, a Jacobite, ia the yiotim of a oonipiraoy, and 
he ia denoonced aa a plotter against the lif e of King William. He flies to 
Sweden, aocompanied by hia aon Charlie. Thia yonth joina the foreign 
legion nnder Uharles XII., and takea a distingnished part in aevenl 
famouB caropaigna againat the Bnsaiana and Folee. 

GONDEMNED AS A NIHILIST 

A StoiT of Escape from Siberia. Bv G. A, Hbnty. With 8 
fnU-xwge Illnstrations. Crown ovo, olivine edges, 81.50. 

The hero of tbia itoxr ia an EngUah boy resident in St. Peterabnrg. 
Throngh two ttndent friends he becomea innocently involved in Tariona 
politi<»l plota, reralting in hia seianre by the Rnsaian police and hia exile 
to Siberia. He nltimately eioapes, and, after many exoiting adventnrei, 
he reaohea Norway, and thenoe nome, after a perUonä joamey whioh laatft 
nearly two yeara. 



300KS rOR TOUNQ PEOPLS 



BY Q. A. HENTY 

*^Mi. Henty ii one ot our moBt Baooeaafal wrlten of historlcal tales." 

—acouman, 

IN THE REIGN OF TERROR 

The Adventures of a Westminster Bot. Bj G. A. Hbrit. 
With 8 fnll-page Illustrations bj J, Sghömbkbo. Crown 
8to, olivine edges, 91.50. 

Harry Sandwith, a Weataninttor boy, beoomeB a resident at ihe chatcan 
of a French marqoia, and after Tarioas adventiires aooompaniea the 
funlly to Parii at the oriüa of the Revolation. Imprüonment and death 
redaoe their nninber» and the hezo find« himielf beaet by perÖa with the 
three young daushters of the house in hia oharge. After hair-breadth 
esoapea they reacuh Nantes. There the girls are condemned to death in 
the oofiKnahipa, bat are aa^ed by the nnf^iiiing conrage of their boy- 
proteotor» 

ST* GEORGE FOR ENGLAND 

A Tale of Oresi^ and Poitiers. ByG.A.HENTT. WiihSfoll- 
page ninstiations bj Gobdon Bbowue. Crown 8vo, tl.60t. 

No Portion of Enffliah history ia more orowded with great eventa than 
that of the reign of Edward IIL Creaay and Poitiera ; the deatruotion of 
the Spaniih fleet ; the phmie of the Black Death: the Jaoqnerie nabg: 
theae are treated br the antoor in ** St. George for England. *' The hero of 
the ttory, although of good family, begina lifo aa a London apprentioe, 
bat after ooantleaa adVentares and perila beoomea by valor and ^ood 
oandoot the aqaire, and at laat the troated friend of the Black Pnnoa. 






OF ADVENTURES 

Or, Through the Bombardment of Alexandria. Br G, A, 
Hkmtt. With 6 fnll-page UlnstrationB by W. H, Oysb- 
BMB. Crown 8to, $1.25. 

A ooaat fiahinglad« by an aot of heroiam, aecarea the intereat of a ddp- 
owner, who plaoea him aa an apprentice on board one of hia ihipa. In 
oompuiy wiw two of hia feUow-apprentioea he ia left behind, at Alez- 
andria, in the handa of the revolted E}gyptian troopa, and ia praaent 
tbrongh the bombardment and the aoenea of riot and bloodndiea whieh 
aooompanied it. 

HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND 

A Tale of the Biege of Gibraltar. By G. A. Hentt. With 
8 fnll-page Illnstrations by Gobdon Bbowmb. Crown 8yo, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

Thia atory deala with one of the moat memorable aiegea in biatory — 
the siege of Gibraltar in 1779-88 by the onited foroea of Fianoe and 
BpaÜL With Und foroea, fleeta, and floating batteriea, the oombined re- 
aooroea of two Rreat nationa, thia grim fortreaa waa ¥ainly beaic«ed and 
bnmbarded. The hero of the tale, an BngUrh lad reaident in Gibraltar, 
takM a brave and worthy part in the long defence, and it ia throngh hia 
varied ezperienoea that we leam with what brarery, reaonzoe, and t»- 
l»acity the Rock waa held for England. 



B00K3 FOR TOUNQ PBOPLB 



BY G. A. HENTY 

« Among wrltera of storteB of adTentnreB for bojB Mr. Hent7 Stands In tut 
▼erj flnt rank."— ^oodemv. 

FOR NAME AND FAME 

Cr, Thiongh Afghan Passes. Bj G. A, Hentt. With 8 fnll- 
page Ulnstrations bj Qobdon Bbowkb. Crown 8yo, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

An interestmg storjr of the last war in Afghanistan. The hero, af ter 
being wreoked and going throogh many atirring adTentores among the 
Mahhya, find« his way to Galoatta and enÜBta in a regiment prooeeding to 
join the army at the Afghan passe«. He aooompanies the foxoe nnder 
General Roberts to the Peiwar Kotal, is woonded, taken prisoner, oarried 
to Gabnl, whenoe he is transferred to Candaliar, and takes part in ths 
final def eat of the army of Ayonb Khan. 

ORANGE AND GREEN 

A Tale of the Bojne and Limeriok. By G. A. Hbmtt. With 
8 full-page Illnstiations bj Gobdon Bbowne. Crown 
8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The record of two tjrpioal famüies — the Davenants, who, having oome 
OTer with Strongbow, hiad allied themselves in feeling to the original in- 
habitants ; and the Whitefoota, who had been plaoed by Gromwell over 
oertain domains of the Davenanta. In the children the spirit of conten- 
tion has given place to friendship, and though they take opposite sidea 
in the struggle between James and William, their good-will and mntoal 
iiervioe are never intermpted, and in the end the Davenants oome hap- 
pily to their own again. 

MAORI AND SETTLER 

A Story of the New Zealand War. By G. A. Hentt. With 
8 full-page Ulnstrations by Alfbed Pbabsb. Crown 8yo, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

The Renshawa enii|p»te to New Zealand dnring the period of the war 
with the nativea mlfrid, a strong, self-reliant, conrageous lad, is the 
mainstay of the honsehold. He has for his friend Mr. Atherton, a botan- 
ist and n&turalist of heronlean strength and nnfailingnenre and hnmor. 
In the adventores among the Maoris, there are many roeathless momenta 
in which the odds seem hopelessly against the partv, bnt they saoeeed in 
estabUshing themselves happily in one of the pleasant New Zealand 
valleya. 

A FINAL RECKONING 

A Tale of Bnsh life in Anstralia. ByG. A. Hentt. With 
8 fnU-pag^ Ulnstrations by W. B. WoiiLEN. Crown 8vo» 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

The hero, a yonng Bnglish lad, after rather a stormy boyhood, emi- 
grates to Anstralia and gets employment aa an oflBeer in the monnted 
police. A few vears of aotive work on the f rentier, where he has many a 
onish with both natives and bosh-rangers, galn him promotion to a oap- 
tainoy, and he eventnally settles down to the peaeefiu life of » sqnatteb 



BOOKS FOR roUNG PB0PL9 



BY Q. A. HENTY 
**Ut, Henty*! IXKda are welcome vlslton In the hörne drcto."— Doilif Sk 



THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE 

Or, With Peterborongh in Spain. By ö. A. Hentt. With 
8 fnll-page Diastrations bj H. M. Paget. Crown 8to, 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

There are fewgreat leaders whoae liTca and aotions ha,re ao oompletdj 
fallen into oblivion aa thoae of the Bari of Peterborongh. Thia ia largely 
dae to the iaot that they were overabadowed by the gTory and anoceaaea 
of Harlborongh. Hia career aa Gtoneral extended ovor fittle more ihan 
a year. and yet, in that time, he ahowed a genina for warfare wfaich haa 
never been aurpaased 

THE DRAGON AND THE RAVEN 

Or, The Days of King Alfred. By ö. A. Hknty. With 8 fall- 
page lUnstrations by G. J. mASXLASD, B.L Grown 8to^ 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

In thia atory the anthor giyea an aooonnt of the fieroe alru ggle 
between Saxon and Dane for aupremaoy in England, and preaenta a nyid 
pioture of the miaery and min to whioh the country waa rednoed by the 
imvages of the aea-wolvea. The hero, a yonng Saxon thane, takea put in 
all the battlea f oaght by King Alfred. He ia drlTen from bis home, takea 
fco the aea, and resiata the Danea on their own element, and heing pnraaed 
by them np the Seine, ia preaent at the long and deaperate aiege of Paria. 

PACING DEATH 

Or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A Tale of the Goal Minea. 
By G. A. Hbntt. With 8 fnll-page Illnstiations bj 
GoBDON Bbownr. Grown 8yo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

*^ Pacing Death '* ia a story with a pnrpose. It ia intended to ahow thai 
» lad who makea up his mind firmly and reaolntely that he will riae in 
Ufe, and who ia prepared to face toil and ridioule and hardahip to carry 
ont hia determination, ia anre to auooeed. The hero of the atonr ia a 
lypioal Britiah boy, dogged, eameat, generooa. and though ^^ahamenoed** 
to a degree, ia ready to f aoe death in the diaoharge of dnty. 

BY SHEER PLUCX 

A Tale of the Ashanti War. By G. A. Hknty. With 8 fnll- 
page ninstrations by Gobdon Bbownb, Grown 8Y0y 
olivine edges, $1.50. 

The anthor haa woven, in a tale of thriUing intereat, all the detaila of 
tfae Aahanti oampaign, of whioh he waa himaelf a witneaa. Hia hoo, 
after many exeiting aHventnrea in the interior» ia detained a piiaoner by 
the king jaat before the outbreak of the war, bnt eaoapea, and 
paniea the Bngliah expedition on their maroh to Coomawaie. 



BOOK8 rOR TOUTm PBOFLV 



BY Q. A. HENTY 



** Mr. Henty mlffbt wltb entlre proprlety be called the boys* Sir Waitar 
Scott."— f/UfaOeZp/iia Press. 



THE CAT OF BUBASTES 

A Stoiy of Ancienfc Egypt, By ö. A. Hbnty. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8yo, oÜTine edges, 91.50. 

A Btory whioh will ^re yonng readers an nnsoipaMod inaight into Um 
onstoma of the Egyptian people. Amaba, a prince of the Bebn natioii, ia 
carried with hia charioteer Jethro into alavery. They beoome inmatei of 
the houae of Amerea, the Eigyptian high-priest, and are happy in hia 
Service until the prieava aon aooidentall^ kiOs the aacred oat of ^abaatea 
In an ontburst of populär fnry Amerei ia killed, and it reata with Jethro 
and Amuba to seoure the eacape of the high-prieat'a aon and danghter. 

ONE OF THE 28th 

A Tale of Waterloo. Bjr G. A. Hentt. With 8 fnll-page 11- 
Instrations bj W. H. Oyebhnd, and 2 Maps. Orown 8yo, 
olivine edges, $1.60. 

The hero of this story, Ralph Conway, haa many varied and ezciting 
adTentnrea. He enters the army, and after some rough servioe in Ire- 
land takea part in the Waterloo campaign, from whioh he letumi with 
the loia of an arm, but with a substantial fbrtune. 

STURDY AND STRONG 

Or, How George Andrews made his Way. Bj G. A. Hbntt. 
With 4 fnU-page Illustrations. Crown 8yo, $1.00. 

The hiatory of a hero of everyday Ufe, whoae love of tmth, olothing 
of modeaty, and innate pluck, carry him, naturally, from poverty to af- 
flnence. George Andrews ia an ezample of oharacter with nothing to 
oavü at, and Stands aa a good instance of chiTalry in domeatio lifo. 

TALES OF DARING AND DANGER 

Bj G. A. Hbmtt. With 2 full-page Slnstrations. Grown 
8yo, 75 Cents. 

Containing five stories, varled in aoene and oharacter, bnt aD ^ ? ad- 
yentnrous interest and telling of yoathf ol heroism nnder dangezona and 
trying ciroumstances on land and on sea. 

YARNS ON THE BEACH 

By G. A. Hbmtt. With 2 fnll-page ülnstrations. Oiowlk 
8yo, 75 oents. 

ThIs book ahonld find special favor among boys. Tha yams are spoa 
by <üd a«iloir% and are adroirahly caicnlated to foater a nuäily apirifc 



BOOKS FOB TOÜNO PEOPLB 



DROLL DOINGS 

niustrated by Harry B. Neilson, with verses by the 
COCKIOLLT BiRD. 4to, decorated boards. $2.00. 

A new, original, and very amusing book of animal pictures in color. 



BY CARTON MOORE PARK 

A BOOK OF BIRDS 

Profusely Ulustrated with full-page plates, vignettes, cover 
design, &c.| <fec Demy 4to (18 inches by 10 inches). $2.00 

No artist has canght more thoroughly the individualities of the bird 
World, or has repr^uced them with more lifelike vivacity and charm. 

AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS 

With 26 f uU-pago Plates, a larg^ number of vignettes, and 
Cover design by Carton Moore Park. Demy 4to (13 
inches by 10 inches), $2.00. 

A strikingly artistic aiphabet book. Mr. Parkas drawings are marked 
by extraorainary boldnese and vigor of trcatmeut ; but tbev display m 
addition a rare appreciation of the subtler characterlstics of the animai 
World. Of these indlvidual traits Mr. Park has an intuitive percep- 
tion, and his pictures may almost be sald to live upon the page. 



BRICHT AND ORIGINAL FAIRY TALES 

THE PRINCESS OF HEARTS 

ByiSHEiLA E. Braine. With 70 il lustrat ions by Alice B. 
Woodward, and Frontispiece in Colors. Square 8vo, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

GO TELL THE KING THE SKY IS FALUNG 

By Sheila E. Braine. With 85 Illustrations by Alice B. 
Wood WARD. Square crown 8vo, $1.75. 

THE UTTLE BROWNS 

By Mabel E. Wolton. With 80 Illustrations by H. M. 
Brock, and a Colored Frontispiece. Square 8vo, gilt 
edges, $2.00. 

The. little Browns are a deüghtful set of youngsters, more than 
usually iudividual aud self-reliant. During their parents' absence they 
exteud hospitality to a stran^er, und er the belief that he Is their uncle 
from Australia. The supposed uncle is really a burglar, and by their 
Courage and childish re^ource they outwit hlm. Tlie LÜÜe Brown» is 
the work of a true child-lover. 



BOOK8 FOR TOUNtd PBOPLW 



BY PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH 



LORDS OF THE WORLD 

A Story of the Fall of Carthage and Oorinth. By Professor 
A. J. Chuboh. With 12 full-page lUustrations bj Balfh 
Feaoooe. Crown Svo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

Tbe ■oene of tbia story centres in the dertmotion of Gsrihage by the 
BoniADS. The young hero is captnred by tbe BomanB, bnt wearinff the 
dreu of bis twin nster, esoapes death. Entering the army of Cartnage 
he ia in tbe thiok of the long conflict and paaaes through many thrilling 
adyentnrea. He ia preaent at the final soene, and that awf ul catastrophe 
ia moat vividly told. The atory ia fall of valnable historioal detaila and 
tbe intereat never flaga. 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO 

Or, The Adventnres of a Boman Boy. By Professor A J. 
Ohüboh. With 12 fnll-page Illnstrations by Adbuen 
Mabib. Crown 8yo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The hero ia a yoong Boman wbo haa a very obequend career, being 
now a captive in tbe banda of Spartaons, again an officer on board a 
veaael detailed for the auppreaaion of the piratea, and anon a oaptive 
onoe more, on a pixate ahip. 

BY S. BARINQ-QOULD 



GRETTIR THE OUTLAW 

A Story of Iceland. By S. BABiNa-GouiJ>. With 10 fuU- 

Skge lUustrations by M. Zeno D'iemeb, and a Colore<} 
ap. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

Ko bo^ will be able to withatand tbe magio of auch aoenea aa the fight 
of Grettir with twelve bearaerka, and tbe wreatle with Kair the Old in 
the Chamber of the dead. • 

BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE 



HIGHWAYS AND HIGH SEAS 

Pyril Harle/s Adventnres on Both. By F. Fbankfokt 
MooBB. With 8 fnll-page lUustrations by AiiFbed PbaiIsb. 
Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The atory belonga to a period when highwa3r8 meant poat-ohaiaea, 
ooachea, and highwaymen, and when high aeaa meant privateera and 
amn^glera. 

UNDER HATCHES 

Or, Ned Woodthorpe's Adventnres. By F. Frankfobt Moobe. 
With 8 full-page lUustrations by A. Fobbstieb. Crown 
8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

In reaonin^ another lad from drowning, Ned Woodthorpe ia taken on 
board a oonviot diip. After a neries of exoiting eventa tbe oonviota and 
orew obtain the maatery. Ultimately the ahip ia recaptiired and Ned 
•od hia frienda eacape from their troubles. 



BOOKS FOB YOXmO PEOPLE 



CAPT. F. S. BRERETDN 

WITH RIFLE AND BAYONET 

A Story of the Boer War. With 8 Illustrations by Wal. 
Paqkt. Crown 8vo, olivine edges. $1.50. 

Jack isomerten, the hero of WUh B{ße and Bauonet, is an En^lish 
boy who chances to be speiiding a vacation at the home of a school 
friend in the Transvaa. just before the outbreakof the Boer war. Jack 
is the flret Uitlander tc find actual evidence that the Boere are import- 
ing arms and ammunition in iarge quantities, but the Boers soon leam 
that he has dlscovered their Beeret and from that tinie his life is in 
constant danger. The account of his adventures and escapes durin^ 
this time and throughout the war makes one of the best war taies of 
xnany years. 

The Story gives also the most interesting detalls of Transvaal his- 
tory, who the Boers were, how they came to settle the Transvaal, and 
the Government and customs that have arisen amoug them. 



DSr THE KING^ SERVICE 



w 



A Tale of Cromweirs Invasion of Ireland. With eight page 
Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, olivine 
edges. $1.60. 

Dick Qranville is the son of a Royalist who is driven from his home 
in Cheshire and takes refuge at Castle Drlscoe, in Ireland. When the 
Parliamentary army crosses to Ireland young Dick Granvilie and his 
cousin Join a body of Royallst horse. They take part in the d^ense of 
Drogheda, only escaping from the slaughter there by a miracle, and 
afterwards fro through a series of thrilllng adventures and narrow es- 
Capes In whlch Dick displays extraordinary skill and resource. 

WITH SHIELD AND ASSEGAI 

A Tale of the Zulu War. With 6 Illustrations by Stanley 
L. Wood. Crown 8vo. $1.35. 

Donald Stewart, the son of an Engltsh missionaiy in Zululand, when 
at school in England, is wrongfully accused of theft. He nins away, 
enlists in the British army, and Is sent to Africa. There he leams that 
his sister and a friend are in the hands of Cetewayo. Disguised as a 
Zalu, he rescues the two girls ; and after the attack upon Ulundi, he 
hears from a dying offleer a confession of the theft of which he was ac- 
cused. 

FIGHTING THE MATABELE 

By J. CRAI.MBRS. With 6 Illustrations by 3tani.et L. Wood. 
12ino. $1.35. 

A STOUT ENGLISH BOWMAN 

Bein^ a Story of Cliivalry in the Days of Henry III, By 
£doab PiCKERiNa. With 6 illustrations. Price, $1.25. 

IN PRESS^ANG DAYS 

By Edgar Pickkring. With 6 füll page Illustrations by W. 
S. Stacky. Crown 8vo. 11.25, 



BOOK8 FOR rOUNO PSOPLM 



BY ROBERT LEIQHTON 

'* Mr. Leiglitoii*! idace 1b In tlie ttcxkl rank of writen <tf boyi* booka." 



THE GOLDEN GALLEON 

ninstrated, orown 8yo, olivine edgQS, 91.50. 

Thii is a story of Qneen Elizabeth's time, jnst after the defeat of the 
Bpaniah Armada. Mr. Leighton introdaces in hia work tho great aea- 
fightera of Plymouth town— Hawkina, Diaka, Baleigh, and Riohard 
Grenville. 

OLAF THE GLORIOUS 

By BoBEBT LmoBTON. With 8 fall-page ninatrations bj 
BaiiPH Fbaoogk. Crown 8vo, oliyine edges, $1.50. 

Thia atory of Olaf, Kin^ of Norway, opena with hia being fonnd living 
aa a bond-alave in Bathoma, and followa him throngh bis romantio yonth 
in Rnaaia. Then oome hia ad^entarea aa a Viking, hia raida npon th» 
ooaata of Sootland and EngUnd, and hia conToraion to Chriatianity. He 
retnma to Norway aa king, and oonverta hia people to the Ghriatian 
faith. 

WRECK OF ^THE GOLDEN FLEBCE^ 

The Story of a North Sea Fisher-boy. By Bobbbt Leiosson. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations by Fbamx Bbamowxk. 
Crown 8yo, ohvine edges, $1.50. 

The hero ia a paraon^a aon who ia apprentioed on board a Loweatoft 
fishing lugger. The lad auffera many onffeta f rom hia ahipmatea, while 
the stosma and dangera which he braved aie aet f orth with mtenae power. 

THE THIRSTY SWORD 

A Story of the Norse Invasion of Sootland (1262-68). By 
BoBEBT LmoHTON. With 8 fall-page lUnstrations by 
AijFbied Fbabsb, and a Map. Crown 8yo, olivine edges, 
«1.50. 

Thia atory tella how Roderio MaoAlpin, the aea-rover, oame to thelale 
of Bote ; how he alew hia brother in Botheaay Oaatle : how the earl'a 
eldeat aon waa likewiae alain ; how vonng Kenrio now oeoame king of 
Bnte, and vowed vengeanoe againat the alayer of hia brother and father ; 
aad fim Uy, how thia vow waa kept. when Kenrio and the murderoua 
aea-Toyer met at midnight and endea their fead in one laat great Aght. 

THE PILOTS OF POMONA 

A Story of the Orkney Islands. By Bobebt liEiaHTON. With 
8 fall-page Illastrations by John LEianroN, and a Map. 
Crown 8yo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

Halero Erioaon, the hero, ha^pens npon many exoiting adventnrea and 
nardy experienoea, tbroogh whioh he carriea bimaelf with qniet oonnuML 
The atory givea a vivid preaentation of life in theae far northem uImJ^ 



BOOK8 FöR romra pboplb 



BY KIRK MUNROE 



MIDSHIPMAN STUART 

Or, the Last Cruise of the Essex. A Tale of the War of 
1812. Illufitrated. 12mo, $1J^ 

IN PIRATE WATERS 

A Tale of the American Navy, üluatratod by I. W. 
Taber. 12mo, $1.25. 

The hero of the stonr beoomes a mldshipman in the iiavy Jnsfe at 
the time of the war wfth TripoU. His own wild adTentureB among 
the Turks and hia love romanoe are thoroughly interwoven with the 
stirring histoiy of that time. 

THE "WHITE CONQUERORS" SERIES 

WITH CRCXZKETT AND BOWIE 

Or, Fighting f or the Lone Star Mag. A Tale of Texas, 
With 8 full-page Uluslrations oy YioroR P6ba.rd« 
Crown 8vo, $1.26. 

The Story is of the Texas revolation in 1885. when American Texens 
ander Sam Houston, Bowie, Crockett and Travls, fought for relief 
f rom the intolerable tyranny of the Mezican Santa Afia. The hero, 
Rez Hardiu, son of a Texan ranchman and graduate of an American 
military school, takes a prominent part in the heroio defense of the 
AlaiTio, and the final triumph at San Jadnta 

THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE 

A Tale of the Seminole War. By Kirk Munroe. With 8 
f ull-page Ulustrations by y. P^rard. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

Goaooochee, the hero of the story . is the son of Philip the ohieftain 
of the Seminolea He grows up to lead his tribe in the long stmggle 
whlch reenlted in the Indlans being driven from the north of Floiua 
down to the distant southem wildemess. 

AT WAR WITH PONTIAC 

Cr, The Totem of the Bear. A Tale of Redcoat and Red- 
skin. By Kirk Munroe. With 8 full-page lUustrar- 
üons by J. Finnbmore. Crown Syo, $1.26. 

A story when the shores of Lake Erie were held by hoetQe Indiana 
The hero, Donald Hester, goes in search of his gister Edith, who has 
been captored by th^ Indiana Strange and terrible are ms ezprai- 
enoes ; lor he Is wounded, taken prisoner, condemned to be bumed, bat 
oontriyes to eecape. In the end all things terminata hupfüj* 

THE WHITE CONQUERORS 

A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By E:irk Münbob. With 8 

full-page Illustratlons. Crown Svo, $1.26. 

Thls story deals with the Conqnest of Mexico by Cortes and his 
Spaniards, the ** White Conqnerors,'' who, after many deeds of valor, 
pushed their way into the great Aztec kingdom and esfeablished thefer 
power in the wondrous dty whare Montasama ralgned in splandor. 



BOOKS jrOIt 70USQ PBOPLS 



BY Du. KORDON 8TABLE8 



CXJURAGE TRXJE HEART 

A Brilliant New Stoiy of Danger and Daring on the Sea. By 
Gk>RDON StabiiBS, M.D., CM. Illostrated, crown Syo, 
ai.26. 

A NAV AL CADET 

A StoiT of Adventnre by Sea. By Gobdon Stablbb, M.D,, 
O.M. Dlnstrated, orown Svo, 91-25. 

FOR LIFE AND LffiERTY 



A Story of Battle by Land and Sea. By Gobdon Stabu», 
M.1)., G.M. With 8 full-page Illnstrafcions by SiDMsr 
Paget. 12mo, $1.50. 

The story of an English boy who mna from home and Joina the Mrath- 
em army in the late Civil War. Hia cham enten the navy, and their 
▼arioaa adyentores are set f orth with great yigor and inttoeat. 

TG GREENLAND AND THE POLE 

A Story of Adventnre in the Arotio Regions. By Gobdqn 
SrABiiBB, M.D. j G.M. With 8 fnll-page Illnstrationa by 
G. G. HINDLE7, and a Map. Grown 8vo, olivine edges, 
$1.50. 

The anthor ia himaelf an old Arotio voyager, and he deala w(th deer- 
hnnting in Korway. aealing in the Arctio Seaa, beaz^talking on the 
loe-floea, the hardshipa of a Jonmey acroaa Greenland« and a snooeMfnl 
▼oyage to the back of the North Pole. 

WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS 

By GoBDON Stablbs, M.D., G.M. With 8 foll-page Blnstra- 
tions by AT^iroim Pbabsb. Grown 8yo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

The hero of thia atory ia Oolnmbna himaell Hia oareer ia traoed from 
boyhood onward throogh the niamr hazardona enterpriaea in whioh he 
waa at varioiia timea engaged. The narrative deala ohiefly, however, 
«vtth the great naval Tentore which reanlted in the diaoovery of the 
«Amerioan oontinent. 

nrWKT SCMOOL AND COLLEGE 

A Tale of Self-reliance. By Gohdon StabiiES, M.D., G.M, 
With 8 full-page lUnstrations by W. Pabxinbon. Grown 
Bvo, olivine edges, $1.50. 



B00S8 irjlt TOtTNQ PSOPLB 



BY HA RRY COLLIN QWOOD 

THE LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN 

Bj Habby Ck>iiLiNOW0OD. With 12 fnll-page Hlnstrations bj 
W. Bainey, B.I. Crown 8yo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

In the war between Napoleon and the BriÜBK, many privateen wen 
■ent oat from England to setze and dettroy the French merohant veRsela. 
On one of these George Bowen went as second mate. Long difttanoe 
daeli at sea. fights at dose quarters, fieroe boarding attaoks, captnre and 
reoaptnre, night and pnrBuit, storm and wreck, fire at sea and daya with- 
ont lood or water in a small boat on the ooean, are some of the many 
thrilling ezperienoea onr hero paaaed ihrongh. 

THE LCXj OF **THE FLYING nSH.»» 

A Stoiy of Aerial and Submarine Peril and Adventnxe. Bj 
Habby Oolunowood. With 12 fnll-page Illnstrations bj 
GoBDON Bbowne. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

In this Btory the aim of the anthor has been, not only to intereat and 
amnse, bat aiao to atimulate a taste for soientific study. 

THE MISSING MERCHAFTTMAN. 

By Habby Colukowood. With 6 f oll-page Fictnres bj W. 
H. Oybbbnd. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

A fine Anstralian clipper is seized by the crew ; the passengers are 
landed on one desertedisland, the captain and a Junior officer on another ; 
and the yonng hero of the story is kept on board to navigate the ^ip, 
which the mutineers refit as a private yesseL After many adventnres 
Ned sacoeeded in carrying off tue ship, and in picking np the oaptain 
and the passengers. 

THE C»NGO ROVERS 

A Tale of the Slave Sqnadron. By Habby CoiiUngwood. 
With 8 fnll-page Illnstrations by J. Sohönbebo. Crown 
8yo, olivine edges, S1.50. 

The Boene of this thrillmg tale is laid on the west ooast of Africa 
among the slaye rs. 

THE ROVER'S SECRET 

A Tale of the Pirate Cays and Lagoons of Cnba. By Habby 
CoLUNawooD. With 6 fnll-page Illnstrations by W. C. 
Syhons. Crown 8vo, 81.00. 

The hero of ** The Bover's Secret,*^ a voxmff officer of the British narv, 
nanates his pecnliar ezperienoea in chUdhood and his snbeequent perua 
and aohievements. 

THE PIRATE ISLAND 

A Story of the Sonth Pacific. By Habby CoLLiNawooD. 
ninstrated by 8 fnll-page Pictnres by C. J. Staniland 
and J. B. Wells. Olivine edges. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This story detafls the adventures of a lad who was f ound in his inf anoy 
on board a wreok, and is adopted by a fisherman. Going to sea, h« 
forme one of a party who» aiter bemg bnmed out of their ship. are 
picked np by a pirate brig and taken to the ^^Fisate Island,*' wheM 
they have many thrilling amnturea. 
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BOOKSFOS TOUirO PEOPLE 



BY QEORCE MANVILLE FENN 
" Mr. Fenn is in the front rank of wrlterB for \ioy%,'"' ^Liverpool Mereury, 



DICK (y THE PENS 

A Bomance of the Great East Swamjp. With 12 full-pa^ 
Illustrationsby Frank Dadd. Crown 8vo, $1.60. 

BROWNSMTTH'S BOY 

Wlth 6 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

YUSSUF THE GUIDE 

Being the Strange Story of Travels in Asia Minor. With 
8 füll page illustrations. Crown Svo, $1.00. 

THE GOLDEN MAGNET 

A Tale of the Land of the Incas. With 12 full-page Pic- 
tures by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, $1.60. 

NAT THE NATURALIST 

A Boy^s Adventures in the Eastem Seas. Illustrated by 8 
full-page Pictures by GEORaK Browne. Crown Svo, 
olivine edges, $1.60. 

QUICKSILVER 

Cr, A Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. With 10 f ull-page 
Illustrations by Frank Dadd. Crown Svo, $1.26. 

DEVON BOYS 

A Tale of the North Shore. With 12 full-page Illustra- 
tions by GoRDON Browne. Crown Svo, $1.60. 

MOTHER CAREY^S CHICKEN 

Her Vo^age to the Unknown Isle. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, $1.00. 

BUNYIP LAND 

The Story of a Wild Joumey in New Guinea. With 6 
full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
Svo, $1J26. 

IN THE KING« NAME 

Cr, The Cruise of the Kestrel. Illustrated by 12 full-page 
Pictures by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, $1.60. 

MENHARDOC 

A Story of Comish Nets and Mines. With 6 full-page 
Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. Crown Svo, $1.00. 

PATIENCE WINS 

Or, War in the Works. With 6 full-page Illustrationa. 
Crown Svo. $1.00. 



BOOKS FOR TOÜNO PEOPLE 



STORIES OF ADVENTURE BY SEA AND LAND 



PARIS AT BAY 

A Story of the Siege and the Commune. By Herbebt 
Hatens. With 8 full-pajce lUustrations by Stanley 
L. Wood. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.60. 

THE TÜRKISH AUTOMATON 

A Tale of the Time of Catharine the Great of Russia. By 
Sheila E. Braine. With 6 full-page lilustrations by 
William Rainet, R. I. Crown Svo, $1.25. 

A MYSTERY OF THE PACMC 

By Oliphant Sheaton. With 8 lUustrations by Wal 
Paget. 12mo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

GOLD, GOLD, IN CARIBOO 

A Story of Adventure in British Columbia. By CuvE 
Phillipps-Wolley. With 6 full-page lUustrations by 
G. C. HiNDLEY. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

ms FIRST KANGARCX) 

An Austnüian Story for Boys. By Arthur Ferres. With 6 
lUustrations by P. B. S. Spener. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

SOU'WESTER AND SWORD 

By HüQH St. Leger. With 6 full-page lUustrations by 
Hal Hurst. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

WTTH THE SEA KINGS 

A Story of the Days of Lord Nelson. ByF. R Winder. 
With 6 full-page lUustrations by W. S. Stacey. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

THE WIGWAM AND THE WAR-PATH 

Stories of the Red Indians. By Ascott R. Hope. lUustrated 
by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

"Mr. fiope'B * Wigwam aod War-path * is notAbly good ; it glves a 
yery ylTid picture of life among the IndianB.'' — SpectcUor. 

THE SEVEN WISE SCMOLARS 

By Ascott R. Hope. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Square 
8ro, $1.50. 

YOUNG TRAVELLERS^ TALES 

By Ascott R. Hope. With 6 full-page lUustrations by H. J. 
Draper. Crown Svo, $1.25. 



BOOKS FOR TOUNO PEOPLE 



8TORIES OF ADVENTURE BY 8EA AND fiJ^ND 



WULFRIC THE WEAPON THANE 

The Story of the Danish Conquest of East Anglia. Bv 

Charles W. Whistler. With 6 niuBtrationa by W. H. 

Marqetson. Crown 8vo, $1.26. 

A tale in which Is set forth:— How Wulfric saved tbe Danish warrior^B 

llfe ; how he fought in the Vlking shlp ; how he was acciued falaely ; 

how he Joined King Eadmnnd, aa his weapon-thane; how he foueht 

for the king ; and how he won the lady Osritha and brought her tonia 

home. 

TOMMY THE ADVENTüROUS 

The Story of a Brother and Sister. By S. E. Cartwbight. 
With 8 niustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

SBLAS VERNEY 

A Tale of the Time of Charles EL By Edqab Piceering. 
With 6 f uU-pa^ Illustrations by Alfred Pbarsb. Crown 
8yo, $1.25. 

AN OCEAN OUTLAW 

A Story of Adventure in the good ship Margaret, By Hugh 
St. Leger. With 6 page Blustrations by Wm. Kainet» 
R. I. Crown 8vo, $1.2ö. 
TblB Ib a breezy aearyam In which the reader iB made acquainted with 

Jimmy Ducka, a tiptop Bailor-man and a hero at catUusa werk; and all 

hia cleyemefiB was needed when he and hia meBsmates came to tackle 

the Ocean Outlaw. 

THE LOSS OF JOHN HUMBLE 

What Led to It, and what Came of It. By G. Norwat. With 
8 full-pa^e Illustrations by Johk »ohönberg. Crown 
8vo, ohvine edges, $1.60. 

HAL HUNGEEÜ^ORD 

Cr, The Strange Adventures of a Boy Emigrant. By J. R. 

HuTOHiNBON. With 4 full-page niustrations by Stanley 

Berkeley. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
"There Ib no questlon whatever as to the apirited manner in which 
the Btory ia told ; the death of the mate of the smuggler by the teeth 
of the dog ia especially eflectlve."— Zondo» SpecUüor, 

SIR WALTER'S WARD 

A Tale of the Crusades. By William Everard. Illustrated 
by Walter Paget. Cirown 8vo, $1.25. 
''Abighly fascinating work, dealing with a period which is always 
laggestive of romance and deedB of daring." — achoclmaMier. 

HUGH HERBERT'S INHERITANCE 

By Caroline Austin. With 6 full-page Illustrations by C. T. 
OaAland. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
" A Btory that teaches patlence aa well as courage in fighting the 
bfttüea of Ilfe.*'— itatty Chronidß, 



BOOKS FOB YOÜNQ PEOPLE 



JONES THE MYSTERIOUS 

By Chables Edwakdes. With 8 Illustrations by Harold 
COPPING. 12nio, 75 cts. 

A bright story of Eoglifth schoolboy llfe, wfth mysterlous happeniDg« 
to the hero, who has a secret and weird "power," \ 



by hls Bast Indian bearer. 



bestowed upon bim 



THE HISTORY OF GUTTA-PERC2iA WILLDE 

The Working Genius. By George Macdonald. With 8 
Illustrations by Abthub Hughes. New Edition. 12mo, 
75 cts. 



••Haflowc^cn" Ahoyl 

Or, Lost on the Crozet Isl- 
ands. By HuGH St. Leger. 
With 6 page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $L50. 



Tbc Seafch f or tfae Talisman 

A Tale of Labrador. Bv 
Henry Frith. lUustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 



Famoos Diicovcries by Sea and 
niustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 



Ffom the Qyde to the Jordan 

By HuGH Callan. With 80 
Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 



Jack CXLanthom 

A Tale of Adventure. By 
Henry Frith. lUustratea. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 



Taki of Captivity and Ezik 

By W. B. Fortescue. lUus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 



HtSTORICAL 8TORIE8 



A Thane ol Wcssez 

Being a Story of the Great 
Viking Raids into Somerset. 
By Charles W. Whistler. 
Blustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 



A Pfisoaer of War 

A Story of the Time of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
G. NoRWAY. With 6 full- 
pa^e Illustrations by Rob- 
ert Barnes, A.ILW.S. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 



B00K8F0B TOUNQ PEOPLE 



80ME BOOKS FOR CIRLS 

THE REIGN OF THE PRINCESS NASKA 

By Amelia Hütchwon Stirling. With 65 Illustrations 
by Paul Hardy. 12mo, $1.00. 

THE WHBPERING WINDS 

And che Tales that they Told. By Mabt H. Dkbbnham. 
With 25 Illustrations by Paul Haikdt. Crown 8yo, Sl .00. 

' *' Wo wish the winds wonld teil oa stories like these.'* 

— London Aeademy. 

THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN 

By Bbatbiob Habbaden, anthor of ''Ships that Paas in the 
Night. ** Blastrated. 12mo, $1.00. 

It is the stoT^ of a Rnnny-heaiied ohild, Boeebud, who aMista her 
g n m df a ther in hie dnsty, aeoond-hand bookshop. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY 

Her Tricks and Tronbles. By GiaAba MülhoiiLAND. Hlns- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 75 cents. 

This nanghty ohild is poeitiyely delightful."— Xaiul and WaUr, 



iti 



UNLUCKY 

A Fragment of a GirFs Life. By Cabounb Aüskin. Ultis- 
trated. Crown 8yo, 75 cents. 

A tonehing story of an nnlnoky girl at odda with her etepmother. 

LAUGH AND L£ARN 

The Easiest Book of Nnrsery Lessons and Nnrsery Games. 
By Jbnnett Hdicfhbbts. Charmingly Hlostrated. Square 
870, $1.25. 

^* One of the best boofai of the kind imaginable, fall of praoÜeal teaoh- 
ins in word and pioture, and helping the little onee pleanntly ak>ng a 
right loyal road to leaming."— ^rotpAk. 

ADVENTURES IN TOYLAND 

By Edith Kino Hall. With 8 Colored Piatee and 72 
other Illustrations by Aliob B. Woodward. Squai*e 
8vo, $2.00. 

The story of what a little girl heard and saw tn a toy shopi 



BOOKS FOR TOUNQ PEOPLB 



80ME BOOKS FOR CIRL8. 

A NEWNHAM FRDSNDSHIP 

By Alice o fRONACH. With 6 Hlustrations by Habold Cop- 
PINQ. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 

In Ä Neußnham Friendthip we have a descripUon of life at Newoham 
College. Carol Martin, a ttalrd-year Student, befriends a *' freaher,*' 
Elspeth Macleod, a sliy, sensitive Highland glrl, who has worked her 
wav from a board school to colleffe. The enmity of a fellow-student 
ana a mystery about some parodies cloud Elspeth^s happiness for a 
time. But tbe clouds clear. Men students play their part in the siory, 
and the closing chaptera describe the work of some of the girls aa 
*' social settlers '' in the east of London. 

THREE FAIR MAIDS 

Or, The Burkes of Derrymore. By Katharinb Tynan. 
With 12 Illustrations by O. D. Hammomd. Crown 8vo, 
olivine edges. $1.60. 

A Story of Irish country life. The three fair malds are the daaghters 
of an Impoverished Irish lady. Their father had been dlsinherlted by 
bis uncle for marrying asalnst bis wish. Sir Jasper's dislnheritance 
obliged them to give up their great house, Derrymore, but the famlly 
is uUimately reconcilea with IJncle Peter, who makes Ellzabetb bis 
bciress. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTPS MAIDENS 

By Sarah Tytleb, author of " Girl Neighbors." With 3 Il- 
lustrations by Paul Hardy. 12nio. 75 cts. 

GIRL NEIGHBORS 

Cr, The Old Fashion and the New. By Sarah Tytlbr. 
With 8 full-page Illustrations by C. T. Qarlaio). Crown 
8vo. $1.00. 

" Oirl NeighboTt is a pleasant comedy, not so much of errors as of 
prejudices got rid of, Tery healtby, very agreeahle, and yery well 
written."— XofidoH Sp€(Aaior, 

THE HEKESS OF GOURTLEROY 

By Anne Beale. With 8 page Illustrations by T. C. H. 
Castle. Crown 8vo, clotn ; elegant, olivine edges. $1.50. 

** Miss Anne Beale relates how the young 'Heiress of Courtlerov' 
had such good influence over her uncle as to win hlm from bis m- 
tensely selflbh ways in regard to bis tenants and others."— Zondon 
Quaraian. 



BOOKSFOR TOUNG PEOPLS 



SOME BOOKS FOR GIRLS 



THE LADY 

A Story for Oirls. Ry Eliza F. Pollard. With 4 lUustra- 
tions by W. Fulton Brown. 12mo, $1.00. 
A T&le of the Scottish Covenanters. 



A GIRL OF TO-DAY 



Illustra- 



page 

K. I. Crown 



By ELLmoR Davenport Adams. WIth 6 

tions by Gertruds Dbmain Hammond, 

8vo, $1.25. 
The boys and fi^rls of Woodend band themselves together, and that 
they have plenty of fun is seen In the Shoppings: expedition to purchase 
Stores for uieir society^ and in the successfal Christmas entertainment. 
Max Brenton's fl^ht with Joe Balier, the bully, shows that their worlc 
has its serious siae as well. 

A DREADFUL MISTAKE 

By Geraldinb Mockler. With 4 page Illustrations by 
William Rainey, R. I. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
The mlstake occurs at the yerv befi^inning of the book, gradually 
rights itself during the course of the story, and at the end is found to 
be the yery best thing that could have happened. A yery amusing 
character is an eccentric aunt. 

HER FRIEND AND MINE 

A Story of Two Sistera. By Florence Coombe. With 8 
Illustrations by Wm. Rainey. 12nio, $1.00. 

THE EAGLE'S NEST 

By S. E. Cartwright. With 3 Illustrations by Wm. Rainst. 
12mo, $1.00. 

MY FRIEND KATHLEEN 

By Jennib Chappell. With 4 Illustrations by John H. 
Bacon. 12nio, $1.00. 

A DAUGHTER OF ERIN 

By ViOLET G. FiNNY. With 4 Illustrations. Price, $1.00. 



Under FaJbe Golors 

A Story froni Two Girls' 
Lives. By Sarah Doüdney. 
With 6 fuli-page Illustra- 
tions by G. G. KiLBURNE. 
Crown ovo, $1.25. 

A Story which has in it so strong 
a dramatic element that it will at- 
tract readers of all ages and of 
either sex. 



BY M. CORBET-SEYMOUR 

A GirPs Kingdom 

Hlustrated. Crown8vo,$1.00. 
Olive and her story will receive 
welcome from all girls. 

Dulde King 

A Story for Girls. Ulustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 



BOOKS FOn YOVNQ PSOPLB 



SOME BOOKS FOR GIRLS 



BY ALICE CORKRAN 
Down tlie Snow Stain 

Cr, From Cfood-nightto Gk)od- 

mormne. By Alicb Cork- 

RAN. With eO chäracter 

niustrations by (ioBPON 

Browne. Sauare crown 

8vo, olivine edges, $1.25. 

** A gern of the flrst water, bear- 

ta)g upon every one of its pages the 

Bifi^et mark of genius. . . . 

All is told wltH such simplicity 

and perfect naturaluess that the 

dream appears to be a solid reality. 

It i8 indeed a little PiIgrim*B 

Progresß." — Christian Leader. 

Margcry Merton^s Girliiood 

By Alice Corkran. With 6 
fuU-page niustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 
8yo, $1.25. 
The ezperience of an orphan 

?;irl who in infancy Is left by her 
ather, an offleer in India, to the 
care of an elderly aunt residing 
n«ar PariB. 

Joan^i Adventttfcs 

At the North Pole and Else- 
where. By Alice Corkran. 
Blustrated. Crown 8vo, 75 
cts. 
A beautif ul dream-land story. 

Adveatuies of Mn. Wisbin^- 
to-Be 

By Alice Corkran. With 
8 fulUpage Pictures in 
colors. Crown 8vo, 75 cts. 

BY MR8. R. H. READ 
Dora; 

Or, A Girl without a Home. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 




NeU's School Days 

A Story of Town and Couatry. 
By H. P. Gethen. :WtA 4 
niustrations. Pri 



Violet Vereker's 



lB(y Annie E. Armstrong. 
With 6 niustrations by G. 
D. Hammond. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 



Tbfee Bright Girb 

A Story of Chance and Mis- 
chance. By Annie E. Arm- 
strono. With 6 fuli.page 
niustrations by W. Park- 
inson. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

" Among many good stories for 
Kirls thls is undoubtedly one of 
the yery be^V^—Teacfiers^ Äid. 



A Very Odd Girl 

Life at the Gabled Farm. 
By Annie E. Armstrong. 
With 6 full-page niustra- 
tions byS. T.Uadd. Crown 
$1.25. 

White Lilac 

Or, the Queen of the May. 
By Amy Walton. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 



BY MARGARET PARKER 

For the Sake of a Friend 

A Story of School Life. lU 
lustrated. Crown 8vo» $1.00. 
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